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SAN FRANCISCO 
JOINS MUNICIPAL 
MUSIC CAMPAIGN 


City’s Own Civic Orchestra At- 
tracts 10,000 Persons to Its In- 
augural Concert, at Ten Cent 
Admission Fee—‘‘Musical Am- 
erica’’ Writer States Belief that 
It Was a Bad Business Proposi- 
tion for City to Create New 
Orchestra When Better Results 
Could Be Obtained at Lower 
Cost by Engaging the Local 


Symphony 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Feb. 26, 1917. 





HE first concert by the new Municipal 

Orchestra, Frederick G. Schiller, con- 
ductor, proved a gratifying success, al- 
though the time for rehearsals was very 
limited. There were about 10,000 per- 
sons in the audience, with the admission 
fee at 10 cents. With this event the city 
inaugurated its campaign for the aes- 
thetic education of its citizens. Redfern 
Mason, in his review in the Examiner of 
last Friday, the day following the con- 
cert, attested to the importance of San 
Francisco’s joining the list of cities 
which are providing musical recreation 
for their citizens. Said he: 

“Tt was a wonderful occasion and it 
needs no prophet to foretell for the con- 
certs of the Municipal Orchestra a fu- 
ture of high usefulness. The State 
and city care for the school education 
of our children, why should not the 
municipality care for the aesthetic edu- 
cation of the adults? They do so in 
Germany, in France, in Italy. Why not 
in America? 

“Some fear has been expressed that 
the municipal concerts may injure the 
San Francisco Symphony. But a little 
thought will convince any sound reasoner 
that such concerts as that of last night 
will do more to add to the ranks of 
symphony enthusiasts than to take away 
from them. Here is no jealous rivalry, 
but whole-souled emulation,: and from 
that state of mind nothing but good can 
come.” 


Disagrees with Policy 


In all this I agree with Mr. Mason. 
Still, I am sure that popular concerts 
given in the auditorium by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra would do 
more for “the aesthetic education of the 
adults” than can be done by an orchestra 
that makes no pretension to first impor- 
tance. I think, too, that it was a bad 
business proposition for the city to go to 
the expense of creating a new orchestra 
when better results could have been ob- 
tained with less cost by engaging the 
orchestra already existing. Mr. Mason 
further says: 

“Al the music was good music. There 
was not a single number in the program 
for which any apology need be made. 
The concert began with ‘America’ and 
ended with ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ 
and it pleased my naturalized American 
self to think that of the two eminent 
directors present—Alfred Hertz was in 
the audience—one has taken out his first 
papers of citizenship and the other has 
just applied for his second. Germany’s 
loss is America’s gain. 

“The young director gripped his forces 
with a hand so masterful, and inspired 
them with an enthusiasm so infectious, 
that the great audience was thrilled.” 





[Continued on page 2] 
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LAMBERT MURPHY 
American Tenor, Whose Fine Natural Voice and Artistic Ideals Have Brought Him 


Distinguished Success in the Concert and Operatic Life of the Country. 
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FRANCE AND AMERICA IN MUSICAL ALLIANCE 





United States Sharing in Benefits 
of World-wide Propaganda of 
the Sister Republic—System of 
Musical Reciprocity, Already in 
Effect with Italy, to Be Extended 
to Spain, Portugal, Britain and 
South America 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Feb. 11, 1917. 


N sending to America some of her 
foremost artists, France is expanding 
a world-wide propaganda to unite her 
more closely with her political allies and 
other nations with which she is on terms 
of friendship. In accordance with this 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


1. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 





policy there are now in America Joseph 
Bonnet, the organist; Gabrielle Gills, the 
singer; and the Société des Instruments 
Anciens, while the “Band from the 
Trenches” will soon join them. The 
Marquis de Polignac and Comte Eugéne 
d’Harcourt are other eminent musical 
ambassadors from this nation to the 
United States. 

The French policy is already being put 
into practice between Italy and France, 
and Spain and Portugal will soon know 
the value of French and Italian music 
interpreted by artists from each country. 
South America will later feel the influ- 
ence. During the last century South 
America has been in close touch musically 
with Italy but not to a great extent 


with France. 
Pierre Gheusi, manager of the Opéra 
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UNITE TO PRESENT 
“AMERICANS ONLY” 
IN OPERA COMIQUE 


Society of American Singers 
Formed by Noted Artists to Put 
on a Permanent Basis Giving of 
This Type of Work in English 
—High Professional Standing 
and United States Citizenship 
Requisites for Both Officers and 
Shareholders—Famous Opera 
Stars as Officials 


anne the successful presenta- 
tion last fall of the two little Mozart 
operas “Bastien and Bastienne” and the 
“Impresario” in English at the Empire 
Theater, New York, the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers, an organization formed re- 
cently to put opéra comique in English 
on a permanent basis, announced its elec- 
tion of officers last Sunday. Officers and 
shareholders in the society are required 
to be professional singers of standing and 
American citizenship. 

Albert Reiss is president; David 
Bispham is vice-president; and Herbert 
Witherspoon is treasurer. Among the 
directors are George Hamlin and William 
Wade Hinshaw. 

The list of subscribers includes Mmes. 
Geraldine Farrar, Mabel Garrison, Lucy 
Gates, Florence Hinkle, Kathleen How- 
ard, Florence Macbeth, Florence Easton- 
Maclennan, Edith Mason, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink and Marie Sundelius 
and Messrs. Paul Althouse, Thomas Chal- 
mers, Rafael Diaz, Percy Hemus, Kar! 
Jorn, Francis Maclennan, Arthur Middle- 
ton, Henri Scott, Reinald Werrenrath, 
George Hamlin and Clarence Whitehill. 

Albert Reiss, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, is an enthusiastic advocate of 
opéra comique in the vernacular and re- 
cently stated his ambitions in this field to 
a MUSICAL. AMERICA representative. 

“I am not limiting the répertoire I 
contemplate undertaking to one-act 
works, though the chances are that such 
will predominate in number,” said Mr. 
Reiss. “One of the first things I have 
in mind to present is Gounod’s three-act 
‘Médecin malgré lui,’ which is based on 
Moliere and which won so much success 
in Dresden not many years ago. Another 
masterpiece of the purest water I have 
determined to give is Donizetti’s ‘The 
Night Bell,’ of the existence of which 
few even well-informed persons know. 

“An older work than this—probably the 
oldest comic opera extant—Pergolesi’s 
‘La Serva Padrone,’ will be one of ovr 
conspicuous offerings. I am anxious also 
to do Bach’s ‘Phoebus and Pan,’ Gluck’s 
‘Maienkonig,’ Lortzing’s ‘Waffenschmied’ 
and perhaps something by Offenbach. Of 
course, I should refrain from trying any- 
thing that the Metropolitan had produced 
during at least the aut ten years. And 
in case any one of these fails to meet 
with favor I have always the ‘Impresario’ 
to fall back on. 

“I am not clamoring for anyone to 
build me a special house for my perform- 
ances. In fact, I want no such thing 
until in due process of time my scheme 
shall fully have vindicated its right to 
existence. For such performances as 
we may next give, the Knickerbocker 
Theater has been reserved. I do not be- 
lieve in a theater seating only two or 
three hundred persons for such entertain- 
ments. There is such a thing as too close 
an amma? and, besides, perspective is 
necessary here as in larger works. A 
house accommodating some 1400 is about 
the kind I am seeking. 

Mr. Reiss believes that the new venture 
will aid American composers materizlly, 
will afford an opportunity for American 
singers to obtain a hearing, and will hold 
a particular appeal for American audi- 
ences. 
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NEW AMERICAN OPERA REACHES PREMIERE 














Reginald de Koven’s “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims’, with Libretto 
by Percy MacKaye, Fifth Work 
by Native Composer to be Pro- 
duced by General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza at the Metro- 
politan 
URING the régime of Giulio Gatti- 

Casazza, general manager of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company, four op- 

eras by American composers have been 

produced. A fifth, Reginald de Koven’s 

“The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ was an- 

nounced for production at the Metropoli- 

tan on Thursday evening, March 8. On 

Wednesday morning the final dress re- 

hearsal took place. A review of the pre- 

miére will appear in next week’s issue of 

MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The music of the work, which is in 
four acts, is by Reginald de Koven and 
the book by Percy MacKaye. The sce- 
nery is from the brush of Homer Emens, 
while the costumes were designed by 
Livingston Platt. Richard Ordynski has 
been specially engaged as stage manager 
for the opera. The chorus has been 
trained by Giulio Setti. The rehearsals 
have been in charge of Artur Bodanzky, 
who will conduct the performance. The 
cast is as follows: 


IIE 3s 6 alle ola. E ie ig 0) S50 am Johannes Sembach 
we Wire Of Bath... 6.6. . sea Margaret Ober 
i, NO 8g ons ss v's ses w oreraee Edith Mason 
EE PE orcas tos ccc guusees Paul Althouse 
Me Per FE woe 5 os 05's s siccmate Albert Reiss 
5 aaa aig, aide a poses Marie Sundelius 
. 3.) aa rere Max Bloch 
DS EE ern ery Pierto Audisio 
The Knight } eonhardt 
ManofLaw{"""""""°°° Robert L 
5 er rr Basyl Ruysdael 
LS EE ree es Giulio Rossi 
Wes PONE cc vec leesecesween Riccardo Tegani 
e Marie Tiffany 
I 8c ot bs de worse tees Minnie Egener 
The Swains— ‘ 
cy Sa a Julius Bayer 
The Summoner ........ see Carl Schlegel 
iy eS ea ai Mario Laurenti 
Ce 4. cee dele'e aus Pompilio Malatesta 


MacKaye’s Views 


Mr. MacKaye, in discussing his libretto, 


said: 

“In writing ‘The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,’ one of my chief incentives was 
to portray, for a modern audience, one 
of the greatest poets of all time in rela- 
tion to a group of his own characters. 

“The fourteenth-century speech of 
Chaucer is just archaic enough to make 
it difficult to understand in modern times. 
Consequently his works are little known 
today except by students of English 
literature. 

“To make it more popularly known, I 
prepared, a few years ago (with Prof. 
J. S. P. Tatlock), ‘The Modern Reader’s 
Chaucer,’ published by Macmillan; and I 
wrote for Mr. E. H. Sothern, in 1903, my 
play ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ which 
since then has been acted at many Amer- 
ican universities by the Coburn Players, 
and in published form is used in numer- 
ous Chaucer classes. 

“In the spring of 1914, at the sugges- 
tion of Reginald de Koven, I remodeled 
the play in the form of opera, condens- 
ing its plot and characters to the more 
simple essentials appropriate to operatic 
production. Thus focussed, the story de- 
picts Chaucer—the humorous, lovable, 
democratic poet of Richard II’s court— 
placed between two contrasted women 
characters: the Prioress, a = religious- 
minded gentlewoman, who has retired 
from the world, but taken as yet no 
vows; and the wife of Bath, a merry, 
sensual, quick-witted “hoyden of the 
lower middle class, hunting for a sixth 
husband. These three, with many other 
types of old England, are pilgrims, in 
1383, en route from London to the shrine 
of Thomas & Becket, at Canterbury. 

“Becoming jealous of the Prioress, the 
wife of Bath makes a bet with Chaucer 
concerning the gentlewoman’s behaviour, 
a bet which she wins by a trick in the 
third act, only to lose it in the last. 

“The work is a comedy in blank verse 
of various meters, interspersed with 
rhymed lyrics. For the first time, I be- 
lieve, in drama of any language, it in- 
augurates on the stage the character of 
the first poet-laureate of England—the 
‘father of English literature.’ ” 





Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


Reginald de Koven, the American Composer, Whose Opera, “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” Has Its First Hearing at the Metropolitan Opera House This Week 


Mr. de Koven, in telling how he came 
to write the opera, said: 

“I have often been asked the question 
why I have never before now written a 
work in the larger operatic form, and 
my answer has always been that I was 
waiting until I could find a really good 
book. For an opera libretto that suc- 
cessfully meets the requirements of a 
lyric work of this class, which is pri- 
marily for and of the stage, in the way 
of dramatic interest, development and 
climax, a poetic knowledge of the possi- 
bilities and limitations of the English 
language when sung, and those visual 
and picturesque qualities in the story 
which alone can make the unreal condi- 
tions of opera per se either plausible or 
intelligible, is about as rare as the pro- 
verbial white crow—as many gifted com- 
posers have found to their cost. 

“All these requirements are, I think, 
fulfilled in the really charming libretto 


which Mr. MacKaye has written in ‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’ which came to me 
unsought, as it were. As a member of a 
committee for choosing plays to be used 
in settlement work on the East Side, my 
wife read Mr. MacKaye’s earlier play of 
the same name and told me she thought 
it contained excellent operatic material. 
Agreeing with her, I went to Mr. Mac- 
Kaye and suggested the idea to him. He 
agreed with me, and soon afterwards, 
early in 1914, we set to work. To adapt 
a play of over 17,000 words for operatic 
purposes by merely cutting it was mani- 
festly impossible. Entire reconstruction, 
both in structure and language, was nec- 
essary, and this Mr. MacKaye has so 
successfully accomplished that in my 
judgment his libretto, as an artistic 
whole, is far superior to his earlier play. 

“T took the first act with me when I 
went abroad in March, 1914, the other 
three acts being sent afterwards, and 


the entire opera, begun October 10, 191, 
was finished on December 21, 1915, du) 
ing which time I lived at Vevey, Switze, 
land, amid, and yet far from, wars a: 
rumors of wars. 


A Massenet Idea 


“As to my part of the work, the char 
acters of Mr. MacKaye’s story, whose 
essentially old English atmosphere ap 
pealed to me strongly from the firs: 
naturally suggested Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ « 
a model, in a sense. But Verdi abjur 
the leit motif or motto theme, and I ha 
always felt that Wagner’s theory, applic 
in some form, was the true basis of co) 
struction for all musico-dramatic work 
Yet again it always seemed to me thai 
save in the hands of a consummate ma 
ter, the leit motif, pushed to its logica 
development, was only too apt to becom 
tiresome, obscure and ineffective. S 
after much consideration, I bethought m. 
of the very effective way in which Ma 
senet in ‘Manon’ had used a limited num 
ber of what might be called recurre: 
themes—such as the one which accon 
panies Des Grieux—and made up m 
mind to try what could be done alo: 
these simpler and more plastic lines. 

“So, without attempting to descri! 
pictorially in music, swords, tarn-heln 
or dragons, or to weave melody into a 
intricate contrapuntal web, I have in ‘Th. 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’ while followi: 
closely the spirit and meaning of M 
MacKaye’s poetic text, attributed a nun 
ber of saliently melodic themes to t! 
characters, incidents, sentiments, a1 
even material objects of the story, an 
when these recur in or are suggested |} 
the text, the attributive themes recu 
with them, so that, as I hope, they ma 
be readily recognizable by the untec! 
nical operagoer and aid him in followin: 
this story and action. 

“Just a word in regard to the Englis! 
language as a medium for opera an 
song. As Mr. Gatti says, that a typica 
operatic audience in Italy, knowing thei: 
own language and generally familia: 
with both text and story of their operas 
only expect to understand about half of 
the words as sung, owing to the ver, 
conditions of opera itself, may it not hb: 
fairly said that American audiences wh: 
go to hear operas in English, expecting 
to understand every word, expect the im 
possible and should be more reasonab|: 
in their demands? 

“Again, I have always contended and 
maintained that the English language 
properly used, is an entirely singabl: 
language, and as so far during the re 
hearsals of ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’ 
none of the artists has seemed to find 
any great difficulty in singing in Eng 
lish beyond that inherent to a certai: 
lack of familiarity with the languag: 
itself, it looks as if my contention stand 
at least a fair chance of being admit 
ted.” 





SAN FRANCISCO 
JOINS MUNICIPAL 
MUSIC CAMPAIGN 


[Continued from page 1] 


The program included Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture, two numbers by 
MacDowell, a Brahms Hungarian Dance, 
etc. A chorus of 300 sang “Unfold, Ye 
Portals” from Gounod’s “Redemption.” 
The soloist, Mme. Johanna Kristoffy, now 
a San Franciscan, sang the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” with animation § that 
charmed the hearers. 

Mr. Mason took exception to some of 
the features of the concert, as follows: 
“But the selling of ice cream at a 
concert is an abomination and must not 
be tolerated. Moreover, there was a 
great deal of unnecessary noise, and 
truth compels me to state that the boy 
scouts were the worst offenders. But 
these are blemishes which need not again 
appear. The one outstanding fact is that 
San Francisco’s experiment in municipal 
music is a magnificent success.” 

The seven thousand persons in yester- 
day’s audience at the Auditorium paid 
all due homage to Lina Cavalieri and 
lionized Lucien Muratore. They insist- 
ently recalled the tenor after every ap- 
pearance, continuing the encore demands 
for minutes at a time, even when he 
seemed to think they were overdoing it 
and giving him more than his share of 
the work. Cavalieri, better known here 
and bringing beauty that had been told 
about for years, undoubtedly served as 
the principal attraction in getting to- 
gether the largest audience any singer 
ever had here at a first appearance, but 
Muratore proved the sensation of the 
concert. This was the program: 

Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 8, Liszt; Jacques 


Pintel. Aria from “Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo; 
Lucien Muratore. “Je t’aime,’’ Grieg; Mme. 


Lina Cavalieri. ‘‘Le temps des Cerises,’”’ J. 
Renard ; ‘“‘Magali,’’ F. Mistral; Mr. Muratore; 
Aria from ‘“Mephistophele,” Boito; Mme. 
Cavalieri. “Sous la Fenetre,’” Schumann; 
Mme, Cavalieri and Mr. Muratore. (a) 
Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; (b) “Valse Caprice,” 
Rubinstein; Mr. Pintel. ‘Chanson d’Ossian,”’ 
from ‘‘Werther,” Massenet; Mr. Muratore. 
““Habanera,” from “Carmen,” Bizet; Mme. 
Cavalieri. Neapolitan Song, “Come o Zuc- 
caro,” Di Capua; Mr. Muratore. Neapolitan 
sons. “Maria, Maria,’’ Di Capua; Mme. Cava- 
ieri. 


At the conclusion of the last number 
Muratore appeared on the platform with 
Cavalieri. From all parts of the audi- 
torium arose shouts for “The Marseil- 
laise,” and after the approving clamor 
Muratore whispered to the pianist and 
the French air was begun. The entire 
audience rose and stood during the sing- 


ing. Manager Frank W. Healy is ar 
ranging for a return concert in March 

As was noted at the Cavalieri-Mura 
tore concert, there has been a great 1m 
provement in the acoustics of the Audi 
torium. Decorative effects make th: 
huge edifice more pleasing to the eye, 
and the nearly completed organ adds 
greatly to the appearance. 

The Bohemian Club’s grove play fo! 
next summer is being written by Temple 
ton Crocker, the young California mil! 
ionaire whose writings, I am told, at 
tracted much attention at Harvard. !t 
will be a Chinese idyl. Joseph D. Red- 
ding, who wrote the book for “Natoma, 
is writing the words. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





FRANCE AND AMERICA IN MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
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Comique of Paris was the originator of 
the propaganda idea, and after several 


months of parley and adjustment with 
Walter Mocchi, who is a music power in 
Italy, the Franco-Italian “music trust” 
was born. Great Britain will enter into 
the compact, which means that French 
and Italian operas will be heard across 
the channel and that what England, 
Ireland and Scotland have done to develop 
the art will receive just credit in Allied 
countries on the Continent. 

Mocchi is. director not only of the 
Scala of Milan, the Costanzi of Rome, 
the Colon of Buenos Ayres, but is in 
direct communication with the municipal 
theaters of Rio de Janeiro and of Sao 
Paulo. With Jacques Rouché of the Paris 
Grand Opéra, Pierre Gheusi of the Opéra 
Comique, and Walter Mocchi of the Milan 
Scala, a really formidable entente has 
been established which will gain strength 
and influence with time. These men pro- 
pose to send their most successful operas 


with their best interpreters into each 
Allied country. As a matter of course 
the work will be given in the origina! 
language. If possible the composer wil! 
accompany the troupe. | 

As the French artists and operas wil! 
be lent Italy so that Italy may better 
become acquainted with French music, 
so will Italian operas and singers come 
to the Grand and Opéra Comique here, 
under the baton of Italian masters, the 
opera being sung in Italian. { 

Before long the Opéra Comique_ wil! 
house two new Italian operas—“I] Mas- 
cigno” of De Sabata, and “Lodoletta” of 
Mascagni, the latter to be given the same 
evening with “Cavalleria.” Mascagni will 
direct the operas. The Opéra Comique 
will also give “Butterfly” with Rosina 
Storchi and the tenor Grassi. “Tosca 
with Della Riza will be presented late 1n 
February and in March another Italian 
troupe from the Costanzi of Rome wil! 
play “Aida” and “Otello.” 


LEONORA RAINES. 
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Vagner Supreme in Week atthe M 


‘‘Meistersinger,” ““Siegfried’’ and ‘‘Tristan’’ Repe ated—'‘Madame Sans Géne’s’’ Revival Again 
Notable Chiefly for the ““Napoleon” of Amato—Mme. Barrientos Heard at Her Best in 





etropolitan 














— lovers were well supplied 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last week. In the space of five days they 
heard three of the supreme dramas, more 
or less efficiently executed. There was 
“Meistersinger” for the Thursday night- 
ers, “Siegfried” for the “popular” Sat- 
urday crowd and for the “severe” aris- 
tocrats of Monday evening “Tristan.” 
The “Siegfried” came as an unexpected 


pleasure in the place of an originally 
scheduled ‘“Rosenkavalier,” which had 
to be abandoned because of the illness 
of Edith Mason, the Sophie. To say that 
the substitution was agreeable to the 
audience is to understate the facts of 
the case. 

Considerable disappointment filled 
those who had prepared themselves to 
become acquainted with an undoubtedly 
great Hans Sachs when Clarence White- 
hill’s name, previously billed in the cast, 
was withdrawn without explanation, 
even as it had been twice during the re- 
cent “Ring” cycle. Inquiry revealed the 
fact that the cause was again the saame— 
a slight indisposition. That Mr. White- 
hill will be called upon on the next 
“Meistersinger” occasion is the hope of 
most Wagner enthusiasts. 

In place of the American artist, Mr. 
Weil sang the roéle and in his customary 
style. Kathleen Howard replaced the 
disabled Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
had been announced for Magdalena. 
For the first time this season Mme. 
Gadski was the Eva and Mr. Urlus the 
Walther. The soprano sang only toler- 
ably well and did not contribute to the 
persuasiveness of her impeisonation by 
various obvious attempts at youthful 
suggestion. Mr. Urlus is not pre- 
cisely a romantic figure nor does an ex- 
plosive and throaty delivery meet the re- 
quirements of such music as Walther’s. 
Of Mr. Braun’s’' Pogner, Mr. Reiss’s 
David and Mr. Goritz’s Beckmesser there 
remains nothing néw to be said. As a 
whole, the performance was not inspir- 
ing. It lacked spirit, incisiveness and 
glow and this chiefly because Mr. Bodan- 
zky played the first two acts as listlessly 
as though he had no earthly reason to 
be interested in them. 


Eisler Conducts “Siegfried.” 


Compared with the one which heard 
“Siegfried” during the “Ring” cycle, the 
audience at the repetition of the third 
“Nibelungen” drama last Saturday eve- 
ning was not large. Nevertheless, there 
was a goodly display of enthusiasm 
over a more or less mediocre per- 
formance. The, evening’s shortcom- 
ings were less individual than general 
and the presentation lacked poetic at- 
mosphere. For the first time since Mr. 
Bodanzky came here, a Wagner work 
found its way into other hands. Paul 
Eisler, who had shown his mettle in 
“Fidelio” earlier in the season, wielded 
the baton Saturday evening and, while 
during the first act his tempi were some- 
what sluggish, his interpretation, as a 
whole, can scarcely be said to have fallen 
short of Mr. Bodanzky’s, particularly in 
the sublime last ‘act, the tempestuous in- 
troduction to which he played thrillingly. 
It might well be advisable to let Mr. 
Eisler alternate with Mr. Bodanzky in 
some of the other works of the Wag- 
nerian répertoire. He might, for ex- 
ample, furnish a more inspiring reading 
of “Meistersinger” than we have been 
having of late. 

In the cast there was but one novel - 
feature this time—the Wanderer of 
Clarence Whitehill. It has been seen 
and admired here for its god-like dignity 
and dominating majesty in previous 
years and it constitutes a worthy suc- 
cessor to this ‘‘Wa)kiire’” Wotan. The 
cold which prevented his appearance in 
this réle during the cycle and which 
kept him out of the “Meistersinger” two 
nights earlier still clung to him and 
showed in his voice. But even under ° 
such a handicap Mr. Whitehill is prob- 
ably the greatest Wagnerian bass-bari- 
tone on this side of the Atlantic to-day. 

Mr. Urlus’s Siegfried must always be 
rated satigfactory as Siegfrieds go in 
this generation. Mme. Kurt, the Briinn- 
hilde, emitted great quantities of sound 
as well as many qualities thereof. Why 
has no struggling Briinnhilde the moral 
courage to sing the optional middle C 
at the close of the love duet instead of 


the high one, which not one out of ten 
ever attains in safety or comfort? Mme. 
Ober’s Erda was a soothing achievement. 
Miss Sparkes was not at her best as 
the Forest Bird. The other parties con- 
cerned, Messrs. Goritz, Reiss and Ruys- 
dael, are always eligible to tacit accept- 
ance... 


“Sans-Géne” Revived 


Those whose wish fathered the thought 
that “Madame Sans-Géne” could not sur- 
vive two consecutive seasons at the Met- 
ropolitan had reason for perturbation 
Friday evening of last week when Gior- 
dano’s opera obtained its first’ hearing 
of the year. It seems regrettable, to 
say the least, that when works like 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Kénigskinder,” 
“The Bartered Bride” and “Tannhiauser” 
pass the succeeding seasons in the store- 
house such consummate inanities as this 
should be deemed worthy of continued 
exhibition. The work has never really 
enlisted popular interest and therein the 
much-maligned public taste accomplishes 
something toward its vindication. “Sans- 
Géne” grows less interesting with in- 
creasing acquaintance. It is painfully 
vapid, paltry, inept. Indeed, but for a 
few shreds and patches in the first and 
second acts, the whole comes perilously 
close to outright worthlessness. 

It cannot be urged in its defense that 
this opera affords Geraldine Farrar 
great opportunities, or that she, on her 
part, saves the situation by the distinc- 
tion or brilliancy of her own accomplish- 
ment. In this role she has never sensibly 
grown or, for that matter, has she ever 
been unconstrained and at her ease. 
From the first her embodiment failed of 
conviction. The conception was inade- 
quate, its execution amateurish and in- 
consistent. It is at once overdone and 
underdone. The music of the part does 
not show off the best properties of her 
voice. Last week she sang some passages 
fairly, others very much the opposite 
and with bland disregard of the pitch, 
As usual, the scene with the ballet- 
master and the episodes with the em- 
barrassing velvet train aroused laughter, 
but Mme. Farrar’s awkwardness is so 
obviously assumed as really to mar the 
humor of this incident. 

Mr. Martinelli, the Lefebvre, has sung 
the rdéle more successfully than he did 
on this occasion. Mr. Althouse as Neip- 
perg, Mr. Segurola as Fouché and Mmes. 
Curtis and Sparkes as the two princesses 
with feline souls were satisfactory. Mr. 
Polacco conducted and lavished precious 
skill and energy upon trash. The one 
substantial redeeming feature of “Sans- 
Géne” is the Napoleon of Mr. Amato. 
which in action and appearance consti- 
tutes one of the few superlative imper- 
sonations to be witnessed on this stage 
to-day. The music enables the baritone 
to do his vocal best, moreover, and his 
whole performance elicited as much ap- 
proval in this case as it has heretofore. 
It may be said, however, that the great- 
est enthusiasm of the evening was occa- 
sioned not by the opera or the efforts 
of any of the participants, but by the 
sight of the French tricolor and the 
sound of a few phrases of the “Marseil- 
laise” heard at the close of the first act. 
Never has this scene been greeted with 
the storm of applause it drew last week. 


Barrientos as “Lucia” 


The necessities of Mme. Barrientos 
brought “Lucia” back into the Metro- 
politan répertoire on Wednesday evening 
of last week. An unusually large and a 
very applausive audience heard Doni- 
zetti’s opera. Lucia, it will be recalled, 
was the first réle in which the Span- 
ish florid songstress earned the good 
opinion of local operagoers; also, aside 
from Rosina, it is her best part. It calls 
for a minimum of dramatic singing of 
the sort that betrays her weaknesses 
and it enables her to do much in the way 
of ornate vocalism, in which there exists 
all manner of chance for sedulous prep- 
aration of effects. Under such circum- 
stances that which is exquisite in Mme. 
Barrientos’s art shines to lovely advan- 
tage, and last week she did much that 
was entrancing, notably in her opening 
air and in the mad scené, her perform- 
ance of which revealed superfine taste 
and rarest virtuosity. 

Mr. Martinelli’s Edgardo was a very 
passionate effort. Mr. de Luca’s Enrico 
Ashton commended itself by some very 
good singing and Mr. Rothier was a 


comfortable Raimondo. Mr. Papi con- 
ducted, but all was not unity between 
chorus and orchestra. 

“Aida” was repeated at the Saturday 
matinée and the line of standees began 
to form around the opera house shortly 
after breakfast. A huge audience wit- 
nessed a brilliant performance of the 
Verdi opera, in which the principal sing- 
ers were Messrs. Caruso, De Luca and 
Didur and Mmes. Muzio, Matzenauer 
and Sparkes. Mr. Papi conducted. 
Shortly before Mr. Caruso’s entrance 
upon the stage he received a letter from 
his son, Rodolfo, who is fighting with 
the Italian army. This incident may 
have made the “Aida” stage warfare a 
bit more realistic than usual for the 
tenor. 

Mme. Gadski succumbed to the weather 
last Monday and so the Isolde of the 
evening’s “Tristan” was Mme. Kurt. That 
lady gave her familiar interpretation 
and sang with all her usual plenitude 
of power, with the customary excur- 
sions from the pitch in the love duo. 
Mme. Matzenauer, the Brangidne, fol- 
lowed her example in this respect in 


the first act and the opening scene in 
the second waxed inordinately vocifer- 
ous, though she subsequently sang the 
warning call to better purpose. Mr. 
Urlus discharged the duties of Tristan, 
Mr. Braun of the King, Mr. Schlegel of 
Melot, while Mr. Reiss sang the Sailor’s 
song instead of Mr. Bloch, who also 
had a cold. The novelty of the evening 
was Mr. Whitehill’s Kurwenal—an im- 
personation of the admirable sort to be 
expected of this singer. It was pleasant 
to witness once more a Kurwenal who 
rose distinctly above the average and 
who accentuated the rugged qualities of 
Tristan’s henchman as well as his touch- 


ing fidelity and tenderness. 

Mr. Bodanzky, for one of those un- 
fathomable reasons that make the prin- 
ciples underlying his system of Wag- 
nerian cuts as inscrutable as the ways 
of Providence, elected in the second act 
to restore a passage of about twenty 
bars shortly after Tristan’s entrance 
(Isolde’s “Doch es rachte sich” to “Wie 
ertrug ich’s =. s and in return for 
this to cut about a hundred measures or 
so of celestially beautiful music which 
he has hitherto left in. This sort of 
thing is thrice regrettable, particularly 
as Mr. Bodanzky’s cuts never save any 
really valuable amount of time. And 
how much longer is he going to permit 
the ridiculous inconsistency of Kurwen- 
al’s heart-broken query, “Hat dich den 
Fluch entfiihrt?” when he has calmly 
blue-penciled the “Fluch” in question—a 
passage that, but for the “Liebestod,” is 
the supreme moment in the supreme act 
of the drama? 





Would Inject Higher Business 


Principles in Musical Managing 





Lambert Murphy Deplores Irregularity in Methods of “‘Selling Artists’’ 
—Fake Vocal Teachers Who Are In the Same Class With the 
‘“Clean Up and Get Out Manager” 


HE manner in which the business of 

some managerial offices is conducted 
came up for discussion one day this week 
with Lambert Murphy, the distinguished 
tenor, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who stopped at his home 
here for a few hours on his way from 


Philadelphia to Boston. Mr. Murphy 
sang his thirteenth appearance with the 
Philadelphia Symphony - Orchestra__ on 
Saturday evening, when the Liszt 
“Faust” Symphony was produced, and he 
appeared with the Boston Apollo Club 
Tuesday evening. 

“Why should not musical managers 
conduct their affairs according to the 
principles accepted in other lines of busi- 
ness?” asked Mr. Murphy. “Why should 
they not establish for each of their 
artists an open and above-board mini- 
mum price? This is not a ‘wail’ on my 
own account, as the Wolfsohn Bureau 
has built up its present business by just 
such principles as I am advocating. And 
there are a few others, but methods of 
the now more or less obsolete slap-stick 
salesman, and the modern small store 
‘bargain’ salesman still seem to be found 
among many of our musical managers. 
I cannot conceive how a modern manager 
can expect to be successful in the long 
run by first ‘sizing up’ his prospective 
customer’s pocketbook and then regulat- 
ing his price accordingly. 

“IT realize that an artist cannot afford 
to sing in Kalamazoo for the same price 
he would receive in New York, but the 
prices of all concerts should be regulated 
from a definite minimum, and this mini- 
mum price should not be a secret. I am 
positive the ordinary American business 
man dislikes to trade where he feels he 
will be cheated unless he ‘beats’ down 
the price, and I am correspondmgly cer- 
tain that a purchaser of artistic talent 
prefers dealing with a musical manager 
who he knows will make him the same 
price for an artist as he would make to 
any other purchaser from the same sec- 
tion of the country. 

“A manager who is sensible enough to 
do business in this way will, of course, 
gradually raise the prices of certain ar- 
tists from year to year, as they win 
more recognition and as their box office 
value increases. But he will not try to 
elevate them suddenly, by means of over- 
advertising, useless chatter and absurd 
statements, to a position they have not 
yet fitted themselves to fill. Of course, 
occasionally a meteor flashes into the 
horizon from nowhere and is able to 
reach great artistic heights in a very 
short time, but even in these very rare 
cases it is a matter of at least three years 
before such a prodigy can be sufficiently 
recognized and developed to. command a 
high price. But these cases of immedi- 


ately successful transition from the 
studio to the affections of the public are 
so extremely rare that they hardly need 
be considered. 

“Hand in hand with the ‘clean up and 
get out’ manager goes the vocal teacher 
who preys on the everlasting optimism of 
the student. It is generally conceded that 
a vocal teacher does not necessarily have 
to be, or to have been, a singer, and it 
is right here where so many ‘teachers’ 
climb aboard. The fact that they don’t 
even have to prove an alibi makes it a 
very satisfactory profession, and with 
the help of their summer ‘Vocal Camp’ 
at Lake Quissozenogansett they get a 
good vacation, too. And the crowning 
feature is that they don’t even have to 
produce results, as it is always possible 
to claim a pupil for whose success some 


other teacher has been responsible. 


“Personally I prefer to deal with 
people whose integrity is unquestioned, 
who understand their business, and who 
are not looking for my scalp.” 

Mr. Murphy’s career has been an in- 
teresting one and has demonstrated what 
can be accomplished by good hard work, 
coupled with an exceptionally fine natu- 
ral voice and musical intelligence of the 
highest order. He began the serious 
study of music at the age of 16 and took 
a prominent part in musical affairs dur- 
ing his college course at Harvard. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1908 
and was president of the Glee Club and 
soloist in the Chapel Choir during his 
course. During the last two years of his 
stay at Harvard he held church positions 
in two of the largest churches in Boston. 

It was in the spring of 1914 that Mr. 
Murphy completed his third season at the 
Metropolitan. He did some concert work 
durine his engagement there and also 
previous to 1911. 

Mr. Murphy’s services have been much 
in demand for festival work, and as solo- 
ist with various choral organizations. 
This season he sang for the fourth time 
in five years at the Worcester Festival 
and will sing for the fourth time at the 
Springfield Festival in May. He will 
make his sixth appearance with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston in 
April, and his third with the New York 
Oratorio Society the same month, when 
Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion Music will 
be given. This season Mr. Murphy will 
have appeared with all three of the Bos- 
ton choral societies, the Cecilia, Handel 
and Haydn, and Apollo Club. He has 
been soloist at three festivals in Ann 
Arbor, three in Buffalo, three in Oberlin, 
four in Ithaca, five in Keene, N. H., and 
also at the North Shore Festival, Evan- 
ston, Ill., and the annual festival at Cin- 
cinnati. He will sing also at the spring 
festival of the Chicago Symphony in 
Chicago. 
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YSAYE RECEIVES A 
HEARTFELT WELCOME 


Belgian Violinist Gives His First 
New York Recital in 
Three Years 


EUGEN YSAYE, violinist. Recital, Carne- 
gie Hall, afternoon, March 3. Accom- 
panist, Maurice Dambois. The program: 





Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 24, Sylvio 
Lazzari; Sonata in D Minor, Geminiani; 
“Eaxtase,’” “Lointain Passé,’ } Ysaye; 
Scherzo-Valse, Chabrier-Loeffler; Romance in 
G, Beethoven; “Havanaise, Saint-Saens; 
Rondo, Guiraud. 


The return of Ysaye after three years 
or more drew to Carnegie Hall an audi- 
ence of rather slenderer proportions 
than might have been expected. Never- 
theless, his welcome could scarcely have 
been warmer. For fully several minutes 
after the Belgian violinist first stepped 
into view the house echoed with such 
applause as was conferred upon Kreis- 
ler and Paderewski when they first ap- 


peared here after the outbreak of the 
war. Ysaye bowed again and again in 
response to a tumult which bespoke a 
great deal more than mere admiration 
for an artist. It was a truly stirring 
demonstration. 

Mr. Ysaye’s playing, as on the occasion 
of his last visit here, disclosed inequal- 
ities. It was remarkable for its breadth, 
amplitude, nobility and feeling at times 
and at others uncertain and imperfect 
in mechanical control and indifferent in 
expression. He addressed himself very 
energetically to the task offered by the 
Lazzari sonata, but performed the first 
pages with much laxity of rhythm and 
not a few slips of the bow. As he pro- 
gressed matters improved and most of 
the first and second movements were de- 
livered with characteristic distinction 
and searching beauty of tonal qual- 
ity and emotional effect. In the rapid 
finale roughnesses again appeared and 
faults of intonation. His tone, as was 
observed on his last visit here, is secure 
and beautiful in passages that permit 
sustained movement and even pace of 
bowing. At other times its quality is 
affected by aggressive or wavering move- 
ments of the right arm. 

The sonata itself, which was first done 
here last year by Adele Margulies and 
Leopold Lichtenberg, contains a_ good 
deal of sincerely felt and beautiful mu- 
sic, impregnated as the whole thing is 
with the spirit and style of Lazzari’s 
master, César Franck. Unfortunately 
its contents scarcely justify its length. 

Mr. Ysaye, an incomparable exponent 
of the classic Italian works, selected in 
this case a sufficiently uninteresting so- 
nata by Geminiani and, while he invested 
parts of it with breadth and eloquence 
after his traditional manner, began it 
in a depressingly lackadaisical fashion. 
The audience found a good deal to de- 
light it in his presentation of the short 
pieces. 

In Maurice Dambois Mr. Ysaye has 
a young pianist of large technical skill 
and fine abilities as an accompanist. His 
work in the Lazzari sonata was clean- 
cut, fluent and musical, though at mo- 
ments a bit too obstreperous for the 
good of a perfect ensemble. UH. F. P. 





STRANSKY HURT IN ACCIDENT 





Surface Car Hits Taxicab of‘ Conductor 
and His Wife 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, was severely 
injured last Sunday night, when a 
Broadway car, at Columbus Circle, 
crashed into a taxicab in which he and 


his wife were driving to attend a dinner © 


party at the home of Yolanda Mérdé, the 
pianist, who appeared in the Philhar- 
monic concert in the afternoon. 

The collision caused the smashing of 
a pane of glass in the taxicab and the 
noted conductor suffered serious lacera- 
tions of the face and head. Mrs. Stran- 
sky was not hurt. Some friends who 
happened to be passing in an automobile 
came to their assistance and took them 
to the Presbyterian Hospital, where Mr. 
Stransky was treated. He was able to 
return home later. Late on Tuesday it 
was announced that Mr. Stransky was 
on the road to rapid recovery. 





A bill has been introduced into the 
Connecticut Legislature to have a hymn 
written by Mabel Osgood Wright, the 
Fairfield composer, made the official 
State anthem for Connecticut. 
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llaie-Curci—A New Star in 
America’s Musical Firmament 
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Intimate Views of Amelita Galli-Curci in Her New York Home. No. 1—The Singer and Her Husband, Luigi Curci, Enjoy Their 


Afternoon Coffee. No. 2—In Her Dressing Room. No. 3—Mme. Galli-Curci 
No. 4—Signor Curci in the Réle of Portrait Painter 


Encores. 


HEN Titta Ruffo, the celebrated 
baritone, made his début in Phila- 
delphia several years ago, the event was 
deemed by managerial interests of suf- 
ficient importance to charter a special] 
train so that certain New York news- 
papermen, musical managers and others 
might attend. The incident was recalled 
on Tuesday night of last week when a 
party of New Yorkers, all impressed by 
the sensational reports that had come 
from Chicago regarding Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci’s phenomenal voice and color- 
atura singing, made their way to Al- 
bany, where in Harmanus Bleecker Hall 
the Italian songstress was scheduled to 
make her first appearance in the East, 
barring a recital in Buffalo a fortnight 
ago. 

A word first about Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
personality and appearance. She _ is 
slightly over medium height, of a rather 
slender build and not unlike the great 
Pavlowa in facial expression. Those who 
had the opportunity of meeting her after 
the concert found her to be vivacious, 
unaffected and, indeed, most democratic. 
Her husband, Luigi Curci, represents 
the finest type of the courtly, cultured 
Italian. He is a painter of signal talent 
and plans are now under way to exhibit 
some of his best canvases in Chicago 
next season. 

And now for a critical study of Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s art as it was revealed on 
Tuesday night of last week. 

The New Yorkers who journeyed to 


Albany formed a little colony of their 
own in Harmanus Bleecker Hall, apart 
from the Albanian subscribers, and wait- 
ed expectantly for the new discovery to 
make her entrance upon the stage. 

She entered, bowed gracefully and 
waited for the applause to subside. Ex- 
quisitely gowned, stately and refined in 
carriage, she struck a sympathetic 
chord in the hearts of the audience be- 
fore she sang her first note. The open- 
ing measures of “Caro mio ben” re- 
vealed a warm, liquid tone of remarkable 
purity that grew in smoothness and 
steadiness as the singer gained her com- 
posure. There was nothing dazzling or 
bewildering in her singing as yet. It 
was intensely satisfying and, above all, 
pleasurable. 

The promises held forth in her early 
songs were realized, however, after 
Mme. Galli-Curci had finished the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé.” Here was a 
singer for whom the coloratura style 
seemed a natural form of expression. It 
was not the puppet-like soprano planted 
on the stage and commanded to reveal 
her bag of tricks. It was the singing of 
a musician, well grounded in the tech- 
nique of her art, with lower and upper 
registers evenly developed, with the 
cantilena and phrasing that called to 
mind Caruso at his best. Those who ex- 
pected to hear a fragile, violin-like qual- 
ity of tone were pleasantly disappointed. 
Hers was the tone of the mellow wood- 
wind, a fact that was emphasized strong- 
ly later in her duets with the flute in the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” and David’s 
“Charmant Oiseau.” 

After the “Bell Song” Mme. Galli- 


Plays Her Own Accompaniments to 


Curci was tumultuously applauded and 
established the first real sympathetic 
bond between her audience and herself. 
The applause assumed the proportions of 
an ovation when the singer left her ac- 
companist in the wings and seated her- 
self at the piano to play her own accom- 
paniment to a charming chanson. 

A few eighteenth century Pastourelles, 
Solveig’s Song, a Russian and a Span- 
ish number introduced further attributes 
of her art, variety of tonal color, excel- 
lent understanding and a rare, intimate 
charm of manner. By the time she 
reached the final number, the Mad Scene, 
Mme. Galli-Curci had complete command 
of. her vocal resources. This aria served 
to re-emphasize her rich, liquid tones, 
the brilliant array of trills, arpeggios, 
scales and other ornaments and proved 
ample reason for the furore that she 
created in Chicago. ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” and “Last Rose of Summer,” as 
encores, further endeared the soprano 
to the hearts of her hearers, who re- 
mained seated until the last note was 
finished and left thoroughly thrilled and 
satisfied. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s recital left several 
definite impressions. First, that she is 
a singer of great promise, not a momen- 
tary flash upon the horizon. Second, 
that her singing gives great pleasure 
through its satisfying, substantial qual- 
ities. Her art may be likened to old 
wine that flows gently through the veins 
without the intoxicating effects pro- 
duced by champagne. Third, that her 
personality is ingratiating, her manner 
simple and unaffected and her art abso- 
lutely legitimate. H. B. 
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CONFLICT REGARDING FEES 
FOR “MUSIC WITH MEALS” 





While Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers Has Enrolled 
130 New York Hotels Licensed to Play Copyright Music, the 
House of G. Schirmer, Inc., Which Is Not a Member of the 
Society, Grants General Permission for Use of Its Publications 


OMEWHAT conflicting developments 

have arisen in the situation resulting 
from the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court to the effect that 
no piece of copyright music may be 
played or sung in any hotel, cabaret or 
café without the payment of royalties or 
the permission of the holder of the copy- 


right. Some 130 hotel managers in New 
York have taken out performing licenses 
with the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Managers, as George Max- 
well, president of the society, stated to 
MusicAL AMERICA last Saturday morn- 
ing. On the other hand, a prominent 
music publishing firm that is not a mem- 
ber of the society has sent out a general 
statement giving permission for the per- 
formance of its publications without fee. 
This firm is G. Schirmer, Inc., and its 
statement, as received by MUSICAL 
AMERICA, is as follows: 

“On Jan. 22 the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down a de- 
cision making it unlawful to publicly 
perform for profit a copyrighted musical 
tomposition without payment of a per- 
forming fee to the owner of the copy- 
right. This applies specifically to hotels 
and restaurants where musicians are em- 
ployed to entertain the guests and where, 
although no admission fee is charged, 
the performance of music is considered 
a performance for profit. 

“In response to numerous inquiries re- 

rding our attitude in this matter we 
ove ecided and do hereby announce 
that we shall not exact an additional fee 
for the public performance of our publi- 
cations, but that payment of the pur- 
chase price shall be considered to include 
the performing fee. In other words, pos- 
session of a G. Schirmer publication im- 
plies a license to perform it anywhere, 
at any time, as often as desired, without 


_any liability.” 


Substantially the same announcement 
was made in the form of an advertise- 
ment in Variety, the theatrical weekly, 
in the issue of March 2, headed: “Im- 
portant Announcement to Vaudeville 
Artists, Cabaret Singers and Musicians.” 
In this advertisement, however, the final 
sentence was eliminated from the above 
statement, and the following sentence 
was added: 


“The above, of course, does not apply 
to the singing of vocal numbers from 
musical productions, the performing 
rights of which are owned by the theatri- 
cal producers.” : 


In the system of accounting which is 
being followed by the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
the method is as follows: The applicant 
for a license is compelled to fill out blanks 
indicating the number of orchestras em- 
ployed in the establishment, the number 
of musicians in each, and whether the 
music is used for a hotel, restaurant, 
revue or cabaret, pictures and vaude- 
ville or dancing. The society thereupon 
determines the monthly license fee that 
is to be paid—the minimum being $5 and 
the maximum $15. The orchestras are 
then expected to file with the society a 
copy of each program that is played, and 
the numbers are totalled up and the 
fees therefrom are distributed on a unit 
system, the composer, author and pub- 
lisher of a given piece each receiving 
one-third of the money credited to this 
composition in the fees collected. 


Concerning the work of the society, its 
president, Mr. Maxwell, who is _ the 
American representative of G. Ricordi, 
makes this statement to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA: 

“What seemed a novelty to many 
musicians and their employers—the fact 
that any person should dare to seek pro- 
tection for his properties under the stat- 
utes framed in accordance with the Con- 


stitution of this country—is no longer 
a dream but a realization. 

“The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers was formed 
three years ago—founded upon the same 
lines of the similar foreign societies for 
the collection of what is known in all 
other countries as the petits droits. 

“A composer, author or owner of a 
copyright has the right and privilege 
under the law to license any part of his 
copyright to another. Take, for example, 
the prevailing custom in America in the 
case of a musical comedy. The right to 
produce theatrically is usually given to 
a theatrical producer or manager, but 
then and there his license ends, or should 
end. Again, the right of publication is 
awarded a publisher—but the rights in- 


' vested in playing and singing the same 


composition in a non-dramatic manner 
are the property of the author and com- 
poser, and all over the world these so- 
cieties have been founded to act as a 
certain bureau of collection and protec- 
tion of what has been termed the small 
rights or petits droits. These so-called 
small rights represent a very large finan- 
cial interest, for which neither theatrical 
producer nor publisher can justly reim- 
burse the composer and author, for, the 
income is problematical and dependent 
upon the popularity of the works after a 
lapse of time. 

“As illustrative of this fact, let us 
take a grand opera. Who knows the 
future popularity of a grand opera which 
is a success at its first production in 
Germany, France or Italy? It often 
takes years before a successful work 
reaches America, and the problematical 
success of the same work thousands of 
miles distant from the locale of its in- 
ception, renders an estimate of the com- 
poser’s financial interest an impossibility. 
In the meantime, in all other countries, 
the composer is enjoying the profits of 
his small rights in accordance with the 
popularity of his work. 

“Recently in our own city of New 
York something happened which will il- 
lustrate the importance of a composer’s 
‘small rights.’ A production of immense 
proportion contained as its chief musical 
attraction a song. For weeks both pro- 
ducer and composer were somewhat 
downhearted at the reception accorded 
their efforts, and had concluded to sup- 
plant their pet song with something else; 
when suddenly, with the now proverbial 
submarine, non-warning effect, the same 
song as a fox-trot dance number plunged 


into popularity, a popularity second to 
none to-day. Result—the composer by 
being a member of the Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, is likely 
to receive an immense amount of money, 
for he will be credited a pro rata amount 
of the license fee of every establishment 
where this particular composition is 
played or sung throughout the country. 
And may we add, it is being performed 
in every establishment, in every town, in 
every State of America where there is a 
piano or an accordeon.” 

Parenthetically, let us supplement Mr. 
Maxwell’s narration of this incident by 
supplying the name of the composition, 
which he did not give—it is “Poor But- 
terfly,” from the New York Hippodrome 
production. 

Mr. Maxwell continued: “Distortion 
of these various rights is one of the chief 
forms of obstacle the American society 
has to combat—partly on account of the 
shortsightedness and the gelatinous spine 
of the average composer and author, who 
seem to allow themselves to be whipped 
into any kind of contract. 

“There is another attempted obstacle— 
that is the form of offer on the part of 
publishers not members of the society 
that their publications-can be played and 
sung freely, without any restriction, in 
spite of the statute provided for their 
protection. But, with a capital B. In 
some instances these publishers are offer- 
ing something they don’t possess—for 
instance, where the composer has re- 
served unto himself his ‘small perform. 
ing rights,’ assigning simply the publi- 
cation rights. In the end, if any licensees 
of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers should imagine 
they are the recipients of a gratis gift 
and render such compositions as cited, 
they only increase the income of the com- 
posers, authors, and the society, for in 
the final division of these fees the pub- 
lisher by his non-membership excludes 
himself to the benefit of the others. 

“The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, not only collects 
in the United States of America, but by 
treaty with the English, Austrian and 
Italian societies in these respective coun- 
tries, securing a monetary return where 
American composers’ works are per- 
formed. 

“The society has nothing to do with 
the musicians as regards licenses, but 
only with the proprietors of establish- 
ments where musical compositions are 
rendered publicly for profit.” ; 
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MAY PETERSON 


SOPRANO 


A UNIVERSAL SUCCESS 





| NEW YORK | 





Miss May Peterson sang even better than last 
season, when her first recital here caused consider- 
able excitement. She is possessed of one of the 
loveliest voices on the concert stage, and she has 
acquired a vocal polish that is go to hear.—New 
York Herald. 

With a voice of unequivocal beauty, and with 
rare personal charm, she captivated her hearers.— 
Buffalo Times. 





| RHODE ISLAND | 





Miss Peterson has a voice of great natural beauty, 


which pours forth without apparent effort. Her 
upper voice is beautifully controlled and her extreme 
_—_ — are of liquid purity.—Providence Daily 
ourna. 





| TEXAS 





Endowed with a wonderful voice and rare musical 
capacities, with a queenly statuesque presence that 
commands admiration, Miss Peterson graciously 
united the nearest approach to perfection in music, 
which has been heard here for many a day.— 
Austin American. 





| MICHIGAN 





She is a singer with a charming personality, 
wholly unaffected manner and considerable talent. 
Her voice has been excellently trained and shows to 
best advantage in its middle register, where it is 
especially sweet and pure.—Detr Free Press. 





| PENNSYLVANIA 


Her voice is one of exceptional beauty, especially 
in the middle and upper registers of her wide range, 
and the lower tones are well developed. It is clear 
and ringing, remarkably pure in intonation, with a 
freshness and loveliness of color that are extraor- 
dinary.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 








| ILLINOIS 


The tone is pure and clear and she understands 
well how to manage it to give expression to the 
thought without any sacrifice of quality.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 








| OHIO 


She has a high soprano of marvelous purity, 
which she uses with informed and accurate art.— 
Columbus Ohio State Journal. 








| IOWA 


Clear, sweet and true as a bell,"her soprano voice 
possesses a wide range and a pliability which allows 
her to do with it as she pleases—Des Moines 
Register. 








TENNESSEE 


Miss Peterson gave undoubted delight, and sang 
in the best of form, in charming manner, with a 
sympathetic attitude toward her audience, and with 
a personality that will leave a memory for many a 
day.—Nashville Tennessean. 





Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


TELEPHONE: GREELEY 6204 





| MASSACHUSETTS 


May Peterson again gave pleasure with one of the 
loveliest voices heard in this town during the sea- 
son, warm, emotional, moving in quality, even in 
scale, admirable as an instrument and imaginatively 
coummeves in the expression of feeling.—Boston 

obe. 


| WISCONSIN a 


Her voice is a lovely soprano of great flexibility ; 
of big range, excellent intonation, and beautiful 
quality. Her lower tones are quite particularly 
appealing. She is thoroughly musical, phrases most 
intelligently and- showed sincere feeling and tem- 
perament.—Jlfilwaukee Free Press. 














| GEORGIA 


Miss Peterson is possessed of a lyric voice with 
coloratura tendency and has a remarkable range, 
always clear and flexible. The quality of her voice 
is complete and harmonious. Miss Peterson’s breath 
control is to be wondered at, and her enunciation 
was perfect.—Savannah Press. 


| MISSOURI 


‘Miss Peterson’s voice has surprising volume as 
well as lightness and agility, her group of songs 
revealing an even range, and a limpid, well rounded 
tone as warm as it is pure.—Kansas City Star. 


| CONNECTICUT 


Miss Peterson possesses a voice rich in color and 
perfect in control and sings with such grace and 
poise that it is a real delight to hear her.—New 
Haven Union. 


1 West 34th St., New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Richard Epstein is a musician of stand- 
ing, well known in musical circles as an 
accompanist of exceptional ability and 
experience. 

In your issue of Feb. 24 he asked you 
in your “Open Forum” to give publicity 
to a matter which, so he states, is “com- 
mon knowledge among musicians, never- 
theless in his opinion, constitutes a seri- 
ous menace to artistic sincerity and ac- 
complishment in this country.” 

Mr. Epstein referred to the practice 
on the part of what he calls “manufac- 
turers of pianos of recognized inferiority, 
of offering well-known artists substantial 
rewards in one way or another, for using 
their instruments in concerts.” 

Then Mr. Epstein relates a personal 
experience, when he refused to accom- 
pany a well-known prima donna at a 
prominent recital, because the instrument 
to be used “had not the beautiful and 
sympathetic tone quality” which he be- 
lieves to be “necessary.” 

To this he adds that “for him there 
are just two pianos manufactured in this 
country which meet such requirements!” 
On this subject he dilates and asks 


whether idealism has entirely vanished 
from the world—is money everything 
and “whether the time has not come that 
a stand should be taken by musicians 
against this abuse of all artistic honesty, 
decency and self-respect.” 

* * x 


Virtually, Mr. Epstein while giving 
his own opinion, contends that there are 
really only two makes of pianos, among 
all of the many in this country, that are 
deserving of recognition by artists, mu- 
sicians, and that all others when they ap- 
pear on the concert stage, or are used 
in recitals, do so only because the manu- 
facturers pay for such use, directly or 
indirectly; and that in accepting such pay 
artists, whether singers or performers, 
musicians generally, sacrifice their self- 
respect, either because they are hungry 
for the dollar or are in need of it! 

The issues raised go further than the 
honesty or morality of the musical pro- 
fession. They go further even than the 
interest the public may have in the mat- 
ter. They go beyond even the moral code 
of the piano manufacturers. They touch 
the very life of our piano industry, 
which I, and indeed others, have claimed 
leads the world, not only in the quantity 
but in the quality of its product! 

Stripped to the bone Mr. Epstein’s con- 
tention virtually amounts to this: That 
of the entire body of piano manufacturers 
in this country there are only two who, 
in his opinion, produce instruments that 
are worthy to be used by the self-respect- 
ing artist and musician, and indeed only 
two pianos that the public should listen 
to, while all the rest are of “recognized 
inferiority,” so he claims. 

Speaking with a life-long experience, I 
declare Mr. Epstein’s statement to be as 
far from the truth as it is possible to 
conceive! 

The general standard of manufacture 
of pianos in this country has, especially 
in the last few decades, risen so high 
that many even of the so-called commer- 
cial instruments are worthy of recogni- 
tion—this due to the fact that the leading 
manufacturers long ago, through their 
enterprise, their inventive skill, their 
manufacturing facilities, established 
standards which others have followed and 
indeed maintained. 


_It is not true that there are only two 
pianos worthy of recognition in the 
United States! 

And pray—outside, of course, the gen- 
erally accepted artistic standing of the 
great Steinway house—which is the other 
concern of such distinction on which 
either the trade itself, the profession, or 
the public, would agree? 

* * * 


Pianos, as we know, are used in many 
ways: The uprights and smaller grands 
in the home; then pianos are used in 
concerts to accompany singers or instru- 
mental players; and finally, there are 
pianos that are used for solo work in 
recital or in concerts with other instru- 
ments or in the production of concertos, 
when they are accompanied by great or- 
chestras. 


In the first-mentioned class—that is to 
say, of pianos used in the home—I could 
give a long list of those that give good 
service, have superior tone quality, are 
thoroughly reliable, and worth all that 
the public pays for them. 


Of those, again, that are used for the 
purpose of accompaniments in public, I 
could also give a long list of instruments 
that are in every way worthy. 

Finally we come to those that are suit- 
able, or deserve to be heard as solo in- 
struments, when some artist, musician 
of recognized ability and standing, uses 
them. Here again the list, among all 
fair-minded people, would be consider- 
able, and certainly not confined merely 
to two, as Mr. Epstein claims. 

There are artists who prefer one make. 
We know that artists like Paderewski 
and Josef Hofmann will tell you frankly 
that they prefer, if they can get one, to 
play on the Steinway, so would Rafael 
Joseffy, if he were living. 

If you were to ask Mr. de Pachmann, 
for instance, certainly a pianist of the 
highest standing, he would tell you that 
he had made his first successes in this 
country when the Chickering grand was 
his medium and that for years he has 
used the Baldwin grands and holds them 
in the highest esteem. 

There have been artists who, like 
Eugen D’Albert and Emil Sauer, in their 
day, have made their best successes with 
the Knabe, just as Leopold Godowsky 
does to-day. And I think Julia Rive- 
King would say that through her whole 
artistic career—and she was the best 
player of Beethoven of her time—she 
was most successful with the Decker 
Bros. grand. 

There have been artists who would 
have told you that for them the Steck 
grand, made by the veteran inventor and 
piano manufacturer, the late George 
Steck, was to them a most sympathetic, 
resourceful instrument, and_ enabled 
them to bring out the best that was in 


them. 


Not so many years ago if you went 
among the great singers, the operatic 
artists especially, you would have found 
that 60 per cent of them personally pre- 
ferred a Weber piano, while Teresa Car- 
reno would have told you that she had 
toured the country season after season, 
in triumph, with a Weber concert grand. 

If you could interview the late William 
H. Sherwood, one of the first great pian- 
ists this country produced, and whose pi- 
oneer work, especially in Chicago and the 
West, should never be forgotten, he would 
tell you that he won his success with the 
Miller concert grand, made in Boston, 
and that he preferred it to all others. 

Coming to more recent times, there are 
artists and composers like Chaminade, a 
virtuoso like Teresa Carrefo, who will 
tell you that they have made a success 
with the Everett grand. Harold Bauer 
and Gabrilowitsch will descant_ elo- 
quently on the Mason & Hamlin concert 
grand, which has only recently come be- 
fore the public, but whose manufactur- 
ers were world-renowned as manufac- 
turers of reed organs seventy-five years 
ago. 

There are plenty of musicians who will 
tell you that they would not give up the 
Stieff piano, made in Baltimore, for any 
that they know. 

There are others who would tell you 
that they value their Mehlin grand as an 
instrument of highest artistic merit made 
by one of the admitted greatest experts 
that ever came into the piano industry. 

There is another instrument that has 
come up of late because its manufacturers 
have, year after year, raised its standard 
till it deserves to be classed among the 
best—and that is the Hardman piano, 
which is the “official instrument” of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, though, as is 
well known, the arrangement between 
the Opera House and this company is of 
the same business character as formerly 
existed first with the Steinway house, 
and later with the Weber house. 

Let me mention another instrument— 
one of the oldest makes in New York City 
—the Hazleton piano, whose beautiful 
sympathetic tone caused it to be often 
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Percy Grainger, Australian composer, pianist, virtuoso, whose bright, 
effervescent and genial personality have made him as many friends as his 


talent. 





heard in concert and made it a matter 
of family pride among old New Yorkers 
that three generations had had this in- 
strument in their homes. 

Let me not forget, too, another instru- 
ment, of more recent date—the A. B. 
Chase, of Norwalk, Ohio, which is most 
conscientiously made, is of superior tone 
quality and has won the approval of 
musiclans, music teachers, wherever it 
has been used. 

Go through some of the finest homes in 
New York and you will find a piano by 
Kranich & Bach, old-time German 
makers of the highest distinction and 
standing. Their grands are to-day of 
such distinctive merit and individuality 
that they deserve to rank with the best. 

Much the same may be said for the 
Sohmer pianos, whose first maker, the 
late Hugo Sohmer, was a pioneer in the 
musical life of New York. 

In Chicago there is a noted piano ex- 
pert and inventor, I. Frank Conover, 
ery of New York. The instruments 
to which he has given his name, after a 
lifetime of struggle and service, have con- 
ferred honor on the whole western piano 
manufacturing industry. 

+ * + 


I come now to another point in Mr. 
Epstein’s charge, which involves the re- 
lations between the piano manufacturers 
and the musicians. 

According to Mr. Epstein there are just 
two piano houses whose instruments mu- 
sicians of class can use with any degree 
of self-respect whether they are paid to 
do so or not. All the others are com- 
mercialists, whose instruments would not 
be used by the profession except they 
were paid to do so. Consequently Mr. 
Epstein calls upon the members of the 
profession to rise up, be honest with 
themselves, and refrain from using such 
makeshifts even though they could make 
money by doing so. 

What are the facts? 

Going back to the earliest times, it 
was the piano manufacturers who stood 
back of our musical life, to whom we 
are indebted for the present wonderful 
knowledge, musical appreciation and 


culture in this country. It was through 
their liberality, their enterprise, the help 
they gave to opera companies, concert 
companies, to music schools, to musicians 
and to teachers of all kinds, that finally 
led toward making us the greatest music- 
loving country in the world or we 
wouldn’t be spending more money on 
music than all the nations of the world 
put together. 

If the piano manufacturers, from the 
highest to the lowest, paid musicians to 
use their instruments, it was because the 
musicians, including the great virtuosi, 
wouldn’t play them unless they were 
paid! 

Let the truth be known for once! 

Let us begin with the greatest of them 

all—Ignace J. Paderewski. 


Who made him in the United States? 
The Steinways—who spent $70,000 be- 
fore he landed here, to make him known 
to the American people! 

True, he made good. But when after 
several pn: the Steinway house no 
longer thought Mr. Paderewski worth 
the heavy price they had paid—what did 
Mr. Paderewski do? 


Promptly sold out to the Weber house! 
Later he returned to the Steinways! 

Take the case of another great artist— 
Eugen d’Albert. Who made him in this 
country? 

The Steinways! 

And what did he do? 


Because of a disagreement with them 
the day before he sailed, after a long 
tour, he gave the Knabe house an en- 
dorsement greater than he had given the 
Steinways! 

Who brought Joseffy over to this coun- 
try, and made him? 

The Chickerings! 

And what did Joseffy do when his repu- 
tation was established? 

Why, left the Chickerings and went to 
the Steinways! 

Who brought Josef Hofmann to this 
ve ng | and put up his good $10,000 to 
bring him here? 





[Continued on page 8] - 
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Albert Weber, Jr.! 

And when Hofmann had made a suc- 
cess he went to the Steinways! 

Who helped make Teresa Carrefio a 
national favorite? 

Albert Weber, Sr. And after him Al- 
bert Weber, Jr. 

To-day she plays the Steinway! 

Who gave Madame Bloomfield Zeisler 
her first chance in this country and 
brought her before the American public? 

The Knabes of Baltimore! 

What piano does she play to-day? 

The Steinway! 

And so I might go on, taking one after 
another. It was always the same story, 
even with the greatest of them. 

Not so many years ago it was my privi- 
lege to read the contract Moriz Rosenthal 
had made with a prominent piano house 
which had to pay him’so much for every 
recital. Every little item was thought of. 
He even secured for himself the right to 
abandon an engagement if he was within 
100 miles of a town where there was an 
epidemic. 

Commercialism of the piano manufac- 
turers? 

In their wildest dreams they never 
touched the commercialism of the artists! 
And let me not forget their managers! 

So that when Mr. Epstein would tell 
the public that the musicians, the pian- 
ists, are the subservient slaves of those 
wicked commercialists the piano manu- 
facturers, who make, with two excep- 
tions, “inferior instruments,” he belies 
a great industry, and he certainly mis- 
represents his own profession, which in 
my experience is fully as hungry for the 
dollar as the closest Connecticut Yankee 
is supposed to be. 

* * * 

Did not the demands of the greatest 
pianists—not to speak of lesser lights— 
finally become so great that the Stein- 
way house and the A®olian Co. made a 
compact some years ago that, in future, 
they would join hands and no longer sub- 
mit to them, no longer be played off one 
against the other? 

* * * 

There is one phase of the situation 
with regard to which I might be disposed 
to agree with Mr. Epstein, and which 
may give some reason for his exag- 
gerated and—to my _ thinking—entirely 
unjust charges. 

lt often happens, especially in towns 
throughout the country where concert 
companies or soloists give concerts and 
recitals, that instruments bearing a dis- 
tinguished name are put upon the plat- 
form when they are out of date, and in- 
deed when they are out of condition, so 
that they misrepresent the maker. 

Much of the trouble here results from 
the fact that the average pianist concert- 
giver believes that the manufacturer, 
and certainly the dealer in the town where 
he performs, gets enough out of the ad- 
vertising through the use of his instru- 
ment, so that it isn’t necessary to pay 
him for its use. 

If the men of the musical industries 
would resist this contention all the way 
through, and insist that when a piano 
is used it shall be paid for, they would 
then have an incentive to put out a 
decent instrument and also to see that it 
was in proper condition. 

The situation in the average American 
town is that the music house is con- 
stantly called upon by all kinds of mu- 
sicians, music teachers, societies, clubs, 
traveling companies, to furnish pianos 
free of charge, to bear all the expense of 
cartage and hauling, for the glory of it; 
and even perhaps contribute by buying 
tickets. 

This graft on the part of the pro- 
fession, if it were stopped absolutely, 
would go far td eradicate an evil that 
has been constantly growing, and whose 
ill effects have been far-reaching. 

The piano industry of the United 
States, in its enterprise, its liberality, 
its broad-mindedness, leads the world. It 
has been a tremendous factor in develop- 
ing our musical knowledge, intelligence, 
the musical culture of our people. It 
has ever stood back of the professional 
world, helped it, borne with it; and very 
often been betrayed by it. The profes- 
sional world in this country owes it much. 
And if the professional world doesn’t see 
fit to give the piano industry its due 
meed of credit and good will, it should at 
least, in common decency remain silent. 

a K a 

While on the subject of the relations 
between the musicians and the piano 
manufacturers, it may not be amiss to 
call attention again to something to which 
I referred in speaking of the Hempel 
recital, when I said that Mr. Hageman 
was the accompanist who though he had 
with “commendable reticence, kept the 


piano in the background,” when it came 
to Miss Hempel’s singing of the Strauss 
Waltz had let the instrument go and so 
had drowned the lady out. 

By the bye, it was the Hardman piano 
which was used on this occasion, that 
Mr. Epstein refused to play, on the 
ground that it was not up to the standard, 
and which provoked his letter to you. 

I see that Mr. Henderson of the New 
York Sun, in reviewing the Ysaye con- 
cert, when referring to a Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano by Sylvio Lazzari, and 
which was given by Ysaye and Maurice 
Dambois, said that: “There was at times 
too much prominence of the piano.” 

So you see that others beside myself 
have reason to call attention to the fact 
that the wonderful power and sonority 
of our leading concert grands makes it 
imperative that when they are played 
in connection with other instruments, or 
used as an accompaniment, the tone 
should be kept within reasonable bounds. 
You let the piano go ahead and there is 
no living violinist can stack up against 
it. 

I recall an occasion when Casals the 
‘cellist, who has a beautiful but not large 
tone, was playing with Harold Bauer, 
who had a splendid Mason & Hamlin 
concert grand at his disposal, the result 
was that there were whole passages when 
you heard the piano but didn’t hear the 
cello. 

Now, if this holds good even where the 


.piano is supposed to be on an equal plane 


with other instruments, as in the Lazzari 
Sonata, how much more does it hold 
good when it is simply to accompany the 
voice? 

Incidentally, let me ask whether Mr. 
Epstein seriously believes that a piano 
like the Hardman, which is the “official 
instrument” of the Metropolitan, and 
which has been generously endorsed by 
a number of the artists of the opera, 
including Mr. Caruso, is really beneath 
his dignity and to be classed, as he says, 
among the instruments of “recognized 
inferiority” ? 

* * * 


In the notices of Mr. Ysaye’s concert 
most of the critics, including Max Smith 
of the American, while reporting the ova- 
tion the distinguished Belgian virtuoso 
received, referred to the lack of steadi- 
ness in his bowing; spoke of his tone 
wavering, flickering, and that his attack 
was not always sure. 

While Mr. Ysaye is not’ yet sixty, I 
believe, when we consider what he has 
been through since the war struck his 
beloved Belgium; that he has lost nearly 
all his property and had so many of his 
relatives, friends and acquaintances 
killed and wounded—that it is almost 
a miracle that he stands up as well as he 
does. The man must have gone through 
a martyrdom! 

a * * 


The attacks on the New York Phil- 
harmonic, to which Mr. Aldrich, the music 
critic of the Times, has been giving space 
for some time past, seem to have nar- 
rowed themselves down to a vicious as- 
sault on Mr. Stransky personally. 

Poor Stransky, you know, on Sunday 
night was seriously injured in a collision 
when the taxicab in which he was riding 
with his wife was run into by a street car. 
He is now suffering from shock and a 
lacerated face—in fact, at one time it 
— thought he might be disfigured for 
ife. 

The last attack on Stransky in the 
Times is over the signature of Daniel 
Gregory Mason, who was one of the first 
to take the matter up. 

You may remember that apart from 
the issues involved, I declined to accept 
Mr. Mason as a fair-minded, conscien- 
tious critic, on the ground that he was 
simply an advocate for the New York 
Symphony Society, notoriously jealous 
of the Philharmonic, because he wrote 
the program notes for the Symphony So- 
ciety, for which he is paid, as he has 
acknowledged himself. 

If any confirmation were needed of my 
charge that Mr. Mason is neither dis- 
interested nor just, it can be had in a 
single sentence in his last screed. He 
says: 

“The real answer of the Society (the 
Philharmonic) to its critics, a defiant one, 
was the re-engagement of Mr. Stransky 
for three more years. By that action it 
definitely allied itself wita musical 
mediocrity!” 

With all due deference to the Assistant 
Professor of Music at Columbia—who, by 
the bye, has been publicly repudiated by 
Professor Riibner, his superior—I think 
that sentence as unjust as it is unwar- 
ranted. It proves that Mr. Mason is 
bitter and indeed venomous! That it 
should have been permitted to appear 
in the New York Times reflects seriously 
on Mr. Aldrich’s judgment and, in the 
opinion of many, on his honesty of pur- 
pose in the whole proceeding. 

Out in the foyer of the Metropolitan 


ropolitan. The 
Temple stood immovable, as though they 
were models for sculptors; while Radames 
and Aida performed their duo in true 
concert style, with no action whatever, 
so that the great climax fell flat. 


Opera House some of the old-timers were 
comparing the performance of “Aida,” in 
which Caruso, Signora Muzio, Matzenauer 
and de Luca were singing the principal 
roles at the matinée last Saturday with 
other verformances of that opera given 
in the same house. 


Reminiscences carried us back to the 


old Academy of Music, where “Aida” was 
given under the redoubtable impresario, 
Colonel Mapleson of London. 
thought we would have to go back to the 
days of Annie Louise Carey to find any- 
one who could compare with Matzenauer 
as Amneris. 
Her appearance was as magnificent as 
her singing though during the scene in 
which she is supposed to be grief-stricken 
after Radames 
descends to the crypt of the Temple to be 
judged by the priests, she seemed some- 
what cold and lacking in feeling. 


I said I 


She dominated the stage. 


refuses her aid and 


There was agreement among us with 


regard to the stage management—name- 
ly, that it was not as good as we had 
seen it. 
discovered in the first act, it has always 
been the custom when the curtain rises, 
to see her reclining, fanned by her slaves. 
On Saturday when the curtain went up, 
Mme. Matzenauer was discovered stand- 
ing in the center of the stage, with her 
slaves in attendance around her, posed 
like so many tin soldiers! 
atmosphere” of the scene was destroyed. 


For instance, when Amneris is 


Thus “the 


In the Mapleson production the dance 


of the little negroes was always a fea- 
ture. 
the Metropolitan production by more or 
less grown-up mulattoes whose dance 
doesn’t go for much. 


The little negroes are replaced in 


The great procession which brings in 


Radames, triumphant from the war, was 
better and more realistically given in 
former years notably by Hammerstein, 
though I noticed that the good Apis had 
received a fresh coat of gold—this proba- 
bly because while we have too few pota- 
toes just now, we have too much gold 
(so they say). 


As for de Luca’s entrance as Amonasro 


it was not dramatic. What a wonderful 
effect Del Puente used to make when he 
came on and later, how much action he 
put into the Nile scene where Radames 
is induced to betray his country. 


The captured Ethiopians were “char- 


acters” in former representations, and 
gave the scene a strong dramatic note. 
On Saturday afternoon they looked as 
if they had all been carefully sapolioed, 
manicured and passed through a laundry. 
Surely the price of burnt cork hasn’t 
gone up owing to the war! 


But the greatest contrast between for- 


mer versions of “Aida” and that at the 
Metropolitan, is in the last act, where you 
see the worship of Phta going on in the 
Temple, while Radames and Aida perish 
in the crypt below. 


My, what action there was put into 


that scene in the olden days, when Italo 
Campanini and Rossini sang it. 


There was the ballet of worshippers, 


who went through a sacred dance to the 
god. Below in the crypt Radames franti- 
cally sought to free his love. 
duo was sung with an anguish that was 
most appealing. 


The last 


All that went for nothing at the Met- 
worshippers in the 


When Caruso, who, by the bye, never 


sang “Celeste Aida” with greater charm 
and discretion—after each act came on 
to receive the enthusiastic plaudits of a 
crowded house, his feet seemed to drag. 
There was a reason! 


Just before the opera began he had re- 


ceived a letter from Italy from his son 
Adolfo, whom he dearly loves, telling 
him that he had been put into the best 
regiment, where he would have to do 
the hardest fighting. “So,” said the boy 
in his letter, “you may never see me 
again when you return to Italy.” 

How often do artists, singers, actors, 
actresses, come on to perform before the 
public when they are crushed with the 
weight of some personal grief! 

* * * 

By the time my letter will be in print 
the new opera by DeKoven and Mackaye 
will have had its premiére—if all goes 
well. 

Sembach and some other artists who 
are in it have expressed the opinion that 
it will be a success. 

On the other hand, others of the artists 
are not so confident, and while they ad- 
mit that there is much to commend in the 
new work, they say that it is scarcely up 
to grand opera form. 

However, we shall see what we shal! 
see. 

Meantime I am glad to notice that W. J. 
Henderson, in an article in the New York 
Sun referring to the new work, writes 
as follows: 

“It can be said without hesitation that 
some works written by Americans and led 
gently but firmly to their doom on the 
Metropolitan stage, were quite as meri- 
torious as some foreign operas which 
were not banished from their répertoire 
at the end of the first season.” 

Once again there is perfect agreement 
between the distinguished critic of the 
New York Sun and 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


PROPOSE MEMORIAL TO 
THE LATE DR. GILCHRIST 


May Honor Philadelphia Composer by 
‘Scholarships and Publication of 
His Manuscripts 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.— Leading 
musicians are joining in a movement to 
establish a memorial to the late William 
Wallace Gilchrist, Mus. D. The form 
of the memorial has not yet been defined. 
It is proposed, among various plans, that 
a medallion be placed in the Academy 
of Music and that one or more scholar- 
ships be instituted in the composer’s 
name in the musical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and if the 
fund is large enough, that some of Dr. 
Gilchrist’s compositions which still re- 
main in manuscript be published. 

Dr. Gilchrist .founded the Mendels- 
sohn Club and led it for forty years; he 
was one of the originators and long a 
president of the Manuscript Music So- 
ciety, and he was conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, precursor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. He was 
continuously active in church music 
throughout his career. In 1884 he won 
the prize of $1,000 offered by the Cincin- 
nati Festival Association, with a setting 
of the Forty-sixth Psalm for soli, chor- 
uses and orchestra. The award was 
made by an international committee com- 
posed of Saint-Saéns, Carl Reinecke and 
Theodore Thomas. 











$16,000 for “Rougemont” Stradivarius 

The Rudolph Wurlizter Co. announced 
this week the sale of the “Rougemont” 
Stradivarius violin to Edward Schaefer. 
The price paid is said to be $16,000. 
With it went a Baillot Tourte bow for 
$850. These were purchased to be used 
by Elias Breeskin, the young Russian 
violinist and former pupil of Franz 
Kneisel. 
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Léon’s Feat Wins Aid for Permanent 


y 








Young Dramatic Tenor, Who 
Learned Role of “Louis XIV” 
Overnight, Tells of Move- 
ment to Establish Company 
This Summer — Critic-Com- 
posers Work To Be Pro- 
duced in Detroit and Cincin- 
nati in April—F rench-Russian 
Singer a Disciple of Jean de 
Reszke—His Work as a Hugo 
Wolf Admirer —In Private 
Life a Student of Philosophy 


OMER MOORE lost a tenor, but he 
gained a _ star—Mischa_ Léon; 
“Louis XIV” lost $13,000 for the guar- 
antors, but St. Louis gained support 
which assures the city (so we are told) 
a $700,000 guarantee fund for a perma- 
rent opera organization. 

3efo:e another month passes “Louis 
XIV” will ho!d state in Cincinnati, De- 
troit and possib!y a number of other 
cities which are anxious to form an ac- 
quaintance with the opera of the St. 
Louis critic-composer-producer-conduc- 
tor. Before another summer passes St. 
Louis will have its own opera. 

Mischa Léon, the saviour of ‘Louis 
XIV,” is our authority for all of the 
foregoing information. The young tenor 
arrived in New York a couple of days 
after the eventful St. Louis premiere of 
the opera and we lost no time in corral- 
ling him for the first fresh-from-the- 
scene statement. 

Mr. Léon had just received a night 
lettergram from the St. Louis critic de- 
voutly thanking him for his rescue of 
the opera. 





Trials of a Critic-Composer 

“A remarkable man, this Mr. Moore,” 
observed the tenor, and we believe him. 
A professional composer, you know, can 
write a “Nutshell” Suite or a “Domes- 
tica” and escape with life and honor, but 
let a music critic write so little as an 
unpretentious opera, candidly of simple 
melodic appeal—and watch his virtuous 
colleagues sail after his scalp. Not at 
all to insinuate that the metropolis 
founded on the old Indian trading post 
was the scene of any such encounter 
not at all. But if we are informed 
accurately, a certain gentleman connect- 
ed with a newspaper, not Mr. Moore’s, 
made a statement something to the ef- 
fect: ‘We would like to say more about 
the opera, but certainly you can under- 
stand that if we do, it will only add to 
the prestige of Mr. Moore’s paper at 
the cost of our own.” Here’s hoping 
that if this statement was made by this 
gentleman that we can get a whack at 
his opera, if he ever writes one! 

As we were saying, we met Mr. Léon 
to learn more about the exploit which is 
probably the pivotal point of his career. 
Constantino was engaged by Mr. Moore 
to create the title réle of the amorous 
monarch. The first performance of 
“Louis XIV” was described as the great- 
est fiasco in grand opera, because of the 
inability to sing his part. Léon was the 
second tenor. At midnight Friday Mr. 
Moore handed him Constantino’s rédle. 
Rehearsal was called at ten o’clock the 
next morning and the performance was 
given at 2.30 in the afternoon. In other 
words, Léon learned the entire part over 
night. And from what we hear, Louis is 
prominent pretty well throughout the 
280 pages of the score, not forgetting 
his two arias, the duet and those little 
disconnected details, which are, perhaps, 
the most trying to singers and actors. 
In addition to playing the titie rdle, Mr. 
Léon retained his original part for the 
first performance, for there was no one 
on hand to understudy him. 

“It was a tremendous strain for all 
of us,” he related, “but the remarkable 
spirit of cordiality in the company made 
everything possible. Everyone was 
eager to aid Mr. Moore. Did you know 
that he not only took personal charge of 
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Mischa Léon, the Young French-Rus- 
sian Tenor, Who “Saved” the Recent 
“Louis XIV” Production in St. Louis. 
To the Right, as “Don José” (Last 
Act) in “Carmen”; Left, in His Dress- 
ing Room 


every detail of the production, but even 
wrote out the score parts with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Moore?” 

The tenor is a qualified authority on 
versatility, for he is himself, as Emer- 
son says, a man of many and thorough 
attainments. When not filling engage- 
ments he is to be found in a certain city 
in the Middle West as a dignified, finely 
poised man of thirty-one, lithe and pan- 
ther-like of figure (not unlike his coun- 
tryman, Mordkin) and answering to the 
title, Doctor. We decline to give the 
location of this city or further details, 
for we feel that Mischa Léon, Ph.D., is 
fully entitled to the restfulness of this 
occasional retirement into incognito. The 
Doctor of Philosophy degree was earned 
at a German University, where he re- 
ceived a good part of his education. 


His Musical Training 


Of French and Russian parentage, Mr. 
Léon spent his early youth in France, 
Russia, Germany and Denmark. He re- 
ceived the groundwork of his musical 
training in the Royal Conservatory in 
Copenhagen, devoting earnest years of 
study to composition, the piano and the 


voice. Above all, however, must be 
viewed his association with Jean de 
Reszke in Paris. Young Léon spent 


many, many days on that famous little 
stage in Paris, and here his latent 
powers kindled, burst out and glowed 
like a live coal. The flame from the 
de Reszke furnace is still burning. Léon 
has filled many rdéles since; his réper- 
toire embraces the whole range of opera 
from Wagner to Verdi. 

We remember Mr. Léon as a very 
young singer, principal tenor of Savage’s 
“Girl of the Golden West.” After this 
success, he was featured, as theatrical 
folks say, with the French Opera Com- 
pany of Montreal, on its wide tour. But 
as this is not to be a chronological ac- 
count of Mr. Léon’s operatic history, we 
must pass over his career as a director 
(he gave Minneapolis some excellent 
opera), his recent achievement as Nadir 
in the “Pearl Fishers,” and so on. Let 
us recall, however, that he once saved 
a “Carmen” performance with the 
French company by jumping in Slézak’s 
Don José at one hour’s notice. 

“T am intensely interested in the songs 
of Hugo Wolf,” he said, “and believe 
that his cause will be served by offering 
a set of translations which will reflect, 
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first of all, the precise mood and intent 
of the poetry. I have completed these 
translations and expect to give my first 
Wolf lecture-recital very soon in New 
York. No attempt is made to secure 
any rhyming effect; my purpose is sim- 
ply to supply a key to the remarkable 
literature of the Wolf compositions by 
an endeavor to translate his spirit, not 
his words.” 


His Linguistic Talent 


To enumerate the languages Mr. 
Léon has mastered would be like reciting 





tongues, English, and when we visited 
him at his hotel we found him at work 
on some scores in Russian. 

Ordinarily, we would rather resent 
the fact that no American was on hand 
in the American city to rescue the Amer- 
ican composer’s opera, but this young 
singer’s ability is so genuine, his person- 
ality so ingratiating and unassuming 
that we trust and hope that he will stay 
with us instead of running back to Petro- 
grad after the war, as he _ proposes. 
Surely the St. Louis critics will protest 
at the departure of the guardian angel 





a list of the nations at war with Ger- of the operatic reputation of Saint 
many. He has studied most of his réles Louis and of Mr. Moore’s Louis that 
in Italian, French, the Scandinavian wasn’t a Saint! A. H. 

CHADWICK’S “PILGRIMS” the Mass. Hers is a voice of rich beauty. 


SUNG BY BOSTON CHORUS 


Handel and Haydn Society Also Pre- 
sents Gounod’s Solemn Mass—Soloists 
Contribute Notable Performances 


Boston, Feb. 19.—The midwinter con- 
cert of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, was given 
in Symphony Hall last evening to one of 
the largest audiences the chorus has 
drawn since its centennial observances 
of two seasons ago. The chorus was 
assisted by Geneva Jefferds, soprano, so- 
loist at the Old South Church; G. Rob- 
erts Lunger, baritone, of the same choir, 
and William Hicks, tenor. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra, John W. Crowley, 
principal, played the accompaniments. 

Mr. Mollenhauer chose two works on 
this occasion that had never before been 
sung by the Handel and Haydn chorus— 
the “Messe Solennelle” of Gounod, com- 
monly known as his “St. Cecilia Mass,” 
and a work called “The Pilgrims,” com- 
posed by George W. Chadwick, for 
chorus and orchestra, the text of which 
was the familiar poem of Felicia 
Hemans, “The breaking waves dashed 
high.” 

Both in the Mass and in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s tuneful music, attention to 
rhythms, phrasing, tonal values and the 
like was never slighted by Mr. Mollen- 
hauer. In addition to her part in the 
Mass, Miss Jefferds sang the “Il est 
doux” aria of Massenet. This was her 


first appearance with the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and it was distinctly a 
triumph for her in every way. No singer 
could have given a performance more 
spiritual than was hers in the music of 


Mr. Lunger gave a capital performance 
of Handel’s air, “‘Honor and Arms,” and 
gave due vocal and interpretative value 
to his part of the Mass. Mr. Hicks sang 
from Handel’s “Jephthah” for his addi- 
tional piece in a highly acceptable man- 
ner. 

The orchestra played 'Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante Cantabile and a number by 
MacDowell, in the directing of which 
Mr. Mollenhauer brought out delicate 
beauties. W. H. L. 


Mischa Léon Sings for Humanitarians 


Mischa Léon, the noted operatic tenor, 
who created the title rédle in Homer 
Moore’s opera “Louis XIV.” on Feb. 17, 
in St. Louis, sang at the meeting of the 
Humanitarian Cult at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
27. His offerings were the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen” and songs by 
Grieg and modern Russian songs. His 
success was marked. 
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32 East 58th St., N. Y. 
(When playing for 
Mme. GERALDINE FARRAR) 
“An inspiration to the singers.” 
Dayton, ©., Daily News. 
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Sun, January 18: 


Mr. Sembach, as Walther 
von Stolzing, gave a charac- 
terization happily appropriate 
through his romantic bear- 
ing, fervor and good singing. 


Journal of Commerce, Jan- 
uary 18: 

The Walther of Johannes 
Sembach is still reckoned 
one of the most delightful 
and intelligent performances 
of the réle at the Metropol- 
itan. He sang that portion 
that fell to his share, and 
especially the well-beloved 
“Prize Song,” with beauty of 
voice, ardent romantic spirit 
and faultless diction. 


Telegraph, January 18: 


Johannes Sembach, as 
Walther von Stolzing, whose 
love passages with Eva offer 
the finest lyric opportunities 
of the opera, proved a gra- 
tious and captivating hero. 


Journal of Commerce, No- 
vember 26: 


_ Johannes Sembach did full 
justice to the music of 
Pylades. 


Sun, November 27: 


Johannes Sembach, who 
was in fine voice, sang with 
all of his recognized power, 
discretion and musical under- 
standing. 


World, January 4: 


The delineation by Jo- 
hannes Sembach of the réle 
of Loge was a finely drawn, 
intelligent and well-sung in- 
terpretation. 


Tribune, January 5: 


The performance was an 
admirable one. It was made 
thrice admirable, indeed, by 
Mr. Sembach’s impersona- 
tion of Loge. 
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Globe, January 6: 

Mr. Sembach is a delight- 
ful Loge, realizing that 
beauty, as well as the gro- 
tesque, has its share in the 
fire god, whose music shows 
his voice and singing at their 
best. 


Journal, January 1: 

Johannes Sembach was the 
Walther, intelligent and sin- 
cere, singing very well, in- 
deed. 

Sun, January 23: 

Lohengrin was poetic and 
upstanding; his “swan song” 
had the tenderness of all 
operatic farewells. 


Post, January 2: 
Sembach sang the hero’s 
part well and acted finely. 


Telegraph, January 23: 

Search of the singing talent 
of the present day has not 
disclosed a more ideal Lohen- 
grin than Johannes Sem- 
bach. 


Journal, January 24: 

Mr. Sembach presented the 
most interesting phase of the 
performance with his Lohen- 
grin. He adds a touch of 
needful poetry to the role. 


Times, November 26: 

The best results were ob- 
tained by Mr. Sembach, who 
took the part of Pylades. 


American, November 26: 

More than a few words of 
praise are due to Johannes 
Sembach for what he accom- 
plished to the music of 
Pylades. 


World, November 26: 

Sembach sang his reci- 
tative and airs with fullest 
consideration of the music, 
and his realization of the 
lyric possibilities of the ex- 
acting phrases was most 
praiseworthy. 


JOHANNES SEMBACH 


LEADING TENOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, NEW YORK 


In Concert, Oratorio and Recital 








Mr. Sembach sings in English, French, German and Italian. 


October, November and May dates are available. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Engelbert Humperdinck Now at Work on a New Opera—Former Metropolitan Conductor Breathes 
New Life Into Italian Opera in Paris—Clara Butt Planning to Repeat Her ‘Dream of 
Gerontius ” Festival of Last Spring—American Tenor Makes Promising Début at La Scala— 
Wounds Do Not Deter Ravel from Composing—Bavagnoli the Conductor of Carnival Season 
in Campanini’s Home City—Strauss Tells Hollanders They Should Use Orchestral Instru- 
ments of French Manufacture—Composer of ‘ Quo Vadis?’? Conducts New Army Band in 
England in Program of His Own Works 

















NGELBERT HUMPERDINCK has 


not been idle during this third war 
year. He is at work on a new three-act 
opera that is to bear the handicapping 
title, “Gaudeamus igitur.” His creative 
work last season was limited mainly to 
the incidental music for a play revived 
at one of the theaters in Munich. The 
new opera is to be produced next season. 

* * * 


HEN Arturo Vigna visited Paris 


this Winter and conducted a per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” at the Opéra, 
he succeeded in awakening the Parisians 
to the possibilities of Italian opera when 
imbued with the Italian spirit, just as 
he opened the eyes of the Berliners dur- 
ing a special Italian season in their city 
one Winter, thereby indirectly earning 
his engagement at the Metropolitan dur- 
ing the Conried régime. 

The new life Vigna breathed into the 
Verdi work at France’s National Opéra 
gave Pierre Lalo occasion to observe in 
Le Temps that “any Italian opera which 
has been for a long time in the répertoire 
of the Opéra at last loses its essential 
character, and is performed according to 
the traditions of French opera. The per- 
formance lacks fire, passion, all the quali- 
ties, often vulgar, but strong, without 
which the music is nothing. The tempi 
are slackened, the nuances disappear, the 
contrasts are enfeebled. There is_ no 
more brilliance, violence, exaggeration, 
bad taste, and with music which is ex- 
ceedingly vivacious, a lasting impression 
of slowness, monotony, boredom is pro- 
duced.” 

But Vigna evidently resorted to a sys- 
tem of vivid physical acrobatics that the 
principals and orchestra, at least, could 
not withstand, for “he shut himself to- 
gether and then pulled himself out like 
the slides of a telescope. He towered, he 
sank, he squatted. He wept with the 
violins, he sighed with the clarinets, he 
thundered with the brass, he accom- 
panied or conducted with his face or a 
gesture each accent of the singer.” 

The chorus was less responsive than 
the principals, however. M. Lalo de- 
clares that in the last scene of the third 
act the chorus, rebuffing Rigoletto, sur- 
passed itself by showing a nonchalance 
and an inertia that were truly sublime. 
“These excellent functionaries look on 
the most pathetic situations of drama in 
which they should participate about as 
the philosopher mentioned by Lucretius 
contemplates the furious waves; ‘Suave 
mari magno.’ ” ieee 


Ceres eee by the success of her 


experiment last May, Clara Butt is 
credited ‘with projecting another series 
of performances of Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius” for this spring on the lines 
-of the week’s festival of that oratorio 
she arranged last year. The net receipts, 
if the plan materializes, will be turned 
over again to the Red Cross and St. 
John of Jerusalem Funds, while instead 
of the Leeds chorus that was imported 
last May, a Yorkshire chorus would be 
‘brought down to London this year. 

* * 


HILE the New Yorker, Edward 


Johnson, otherwise Edoardo di Gio- 
vanni, is steadily forging ahead into the 
very front ranks of the more serious- 
minded artists on the Italian lyric stage, 
another American tenor has just made 
an auspicious start in the same field. 
Charles Hackett, now Carlo Hackett, has 
been singing the réle of Guglielmo in 
“Mignon” at La Scala and, judging from 
the comments of the Milan papers, he is 
a singer whose development should prove 
well worth watching. His début is 
described by the Milan Corriere dei 
Teatri as “a triumphal baptism.” 

* 


OT to lag behind Claude Debussy in 
paying tribute to the earlier creative 


masters of his country, Maurice Ravel 
is working out a composition for piano 
entitled “Hommage a Couperin.” But 
as it is in the form of a suite, Ravel’s 
work will be of larger dimensions than 
his colleague’s “Hommage 4 Rameau,” 
which is but one of the shorter Preludes. 


crescendos to be spent before they have 
well begun, simple cantabile melodies to 
sound as if some of the notes of the piano 
refused to speak, or staccato notes to 
suggest picking raisins out of snap- 
dragon?” 

This does not sound like a review of 



























































JASCHA HEIFETZ, THE RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


One of the most important of next season’s new visitors to this country as yet an- 


nounced is the Russian violinist, Jascha Heifetz. 


This young countryman of Zimbalist and 


Elman, although still in his “teens,” has gained recognition as one of the most brilliant and 


richly gifted of the younger artists in Europe. 
The photograph belongs to Victor Kiizd6, to whom it is inscribed. 


November. 


Ravel is working on his suite and also 
on a dance for orchestra as a patient in 
a military hospital in Paris, where he is 
slowly recovering from wounds received 
at Verdun. 

na * * 
VIDENTLY our old _ batonless-con- 
ductor friend, Wassily Safonoff, was 
not in his best “form” as a pianist when 
he and Albert Sammons inaugurated the 
newly christened Wigmore Hall in Lon- 
don a few weeks ago with a program of 
Beethoven’s sonatas for piano and violin. 

“We missed so many things,” observed 
the critic of the London Times, comment- 
ing on the concert “finish of style, even 
mere accuracy, any consistently main- 
tained level of tone or sense of propor- 
tion of strengths. What business have 
sf’s to become sff’s in piano passages, 


He will make his American début next 


the playing of an artist whose work as 
a chamber music pianist gave so much 
delight as did Safonoff’s on the few occa- 
sions on which he appeared in that 
capacity in New York. 
* aa os 

HILE waiting to be sent forward 

for active service at the front, last 
year’s one-season Metropolitan conductor, 
Gaetano Bavagnoli, has been making 
good use of a leave of absence from his 
regiment as conductor of the Carnival 
Season at the Regio in Cleofonte Cam- 
panini’s city of Parma. 

In the company under Bavagnoli’s 
musical direction is also a one-season 
Metropolitan singer, Ida Cajatti, whose 
name is spelt Quajatti in her home land. 
The American soprano, Mary Rogers, 
who has Italianated her name _ into 


Maria Roggero for the convenience of 
the Italian tongue, is one of the leading 
women, while among the men singers 
are Carlo Galeffi, or, rather, the Cavalier 
Carlo Galeffi, a baritone known to the 
audiences of the Chicago and Boston 
opera companies of a few seasons ago, 
and the tenor Bernardo de Muro. Names 
of less international repute are: Alber- 
tina Cassani, Emma Rossi, Raffaele Ba- 
rocchi, Giovanni Bianchi—is his name 
John White, by any chance?—and Ulys- 
ses Lappas. 
* * + 

YEAR ago this winter Richard 

Strauss visited Amsterdam to intro- 
duce his “Alpine” Symphony to the 
Hollanders. An Amsterdam correspond- 
ent writing to Pierre Lalo the other day 
told him of an interesting little incident 
connected with the German composer’s 
visit, and Lalo has passed it on to the 
readers of Le Temps: 

At the first rehearsal Strauss stopped 
and said gaily: “Gentlemen, it seems to 
me that nearly all of you play German 
instruments. What a mistake! You 
should play French instruments, they are 
much better. But I could not ~ this 

e 


in Germany; if I did, I should be hewed 
to pieces. 
And to this M. Lalo adds: “I have 


heard him thus express himself in former 
days, and I have published this opinion 
in the Temps. The superiority of French 
wood-wind instruments is besides so bril- 
liant that if our manufacturers of them 
would come together and act no others 
would be employed the world over. But 
this can hardly be realized, for since the 
beginning of the war one sees so many 
persons, publishers and even composers, 
who should devote themselves to French 
music, giving repeated evidence of their 
inertia, their ill-will, their narrowness 
of mind and soul, as well as their ego- 
istic attention to the most mediocre 
interests.” 
* 2 of 


EAN NOUGUES, whose “Quo Vadis?” 

was produced in this country by the 
Chicago Opera Company as a novelty 
feature of its heritage from Oscar Ham- 
merstein, has spent much of his time in 
England since last June, when he went 
over to London, for the first time in a 
professional capacity, to appear at a 
gala concert. 

The other day Nougués conducted a 
concert of his compositions given by the 
British army’s :youngest band, an or- 
ganization not more than six months old 
and made up of men unfit for general 
service. The French composer pronounced 
its work “superbe!” according to the 
London Daily Telegraph. The program 
contained excerpts from M. Nougués 
two best known operas, “Quo Vadis?” 
and “L’Aigle,” and two war-time songs 
that would seem bound to become popu- 
lar, “The Old Home” and “Love and 
War.” 

Then there were numbers from the 
song cycle, “Songs of the Trenches,” 
which were composed for the gala 
matinee for wounded soldiers last June, 
for which the composer made the journey 
to London, and finally the band played 
a new march, described as “a fine and 
vigorous piece of military music,” on 
which M. Nougués and Wassily Rebikoff 
had collaborated. 

+ * 

HE tale of a piano that experienced 

some difficulty in finding its true 
destiny is told by Frank Lambert, an 
English song-writer, in London Town 
Topics. It seems that he was recently 
asked to get up a concert as a side-show 
to a bazaar that was being organized in 
aid of a military hospital and he found 
that there was no piano in the house 
where it was intended to hold the 
bazaar. 

Thereupon a_ wealthy’ sportsman, 
counting up his spare time munitions 
earnings, found that he had made nearly 
$465, which sum he had contemplated 
investing in a grand piano. This he did, 
and then he lent the instrument to the 
bazaar. But when it was over he decided 
that he did not really need a piano and 
suggested that the case might be sawn 
up into splints for the hospital and the 
strings used towards the manufacture 
of wire entanglemeiuts. 

“This plan went rather against the 
grain, so instead I raffled it, and made 
more than twice as much as it had cost. 
Finally the sporting lady who drew the 
lucky number at once presented it to 
the hospital in question, where I often 
go and improvise accompaniments to the 
songs and chanties of our wounded 
sailors and soldiers.” 


J. L. H. 
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PRODUCE NOVELTIES 
IN CHAMBER MUSIC 


Carolyn Beebe’s Players in Four 
“First Performances ’’- Huss’s 


Suite Charming 


NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Carolyn Beebe, director. Concert, A-olian 
Hall, evening, Feb. 27. Assisting artist, 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, soprano. The 





program: 

Trio in B Flat, Op. 11, for piano, clarinet 
and ’cello, Beethoven; Quintet in D Major, 
for piano, two violins, viola and ’cello, Jean 
Huré (first performance in New York); 
Quartet in F Major, Op. 93, Karl Goepfart, 
for flute, clarinet, oboe and bassoon (first 
performance in New York); Four Intermezzi, 
Henry Holden Huss, for voice, piano, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, two vio- 
lins, viola, violoncello and double bass. (MSS. 
in this version recomposed for and dedicated 
to the New York Chamber Music Society 
first performance in New York)—'Before 
Sunrise,’ “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
“The Birds Were Singing,”’ “After Sorrow’s 
Night’; Septet in A Major, Op. 7, Steinbach, 
for piano, clarinet, French horn, violin, viola 
and violoncello (first performance in New 
York). 


It can scarcely be urged that the nov- 
elties on Miss Beebe’s third program of- 
fered particular cause for gratification. 
Mr. Huss’s four Intermezzi, we hasten 
to explain, were not in the strictest sense 
novelties, having been recast and ar- 
ranged for this society, to which they 
are dedicated in their present form. Of 
the Huré, Goepfart and Steinbach com- 
positions, the first is the most arresting, 
though not in itself matter of particu- 
larly vital importance. There is a sin- 
gle movement in which three sections 
are discernible—an allegro quasi pastor- 
ella, an allegro without any pastoral sug- 
gestions and a comparatively brief an- 
dante in the nature of a postlude. Huré, 
one of the younger men of the contem- 


porary French set, bears within him a 
full-blown disposition to modernism of 
musical thought and expression and 
knows the latter-day idiom of his com- 
patriots. He has also the modern facil- 
ity for painting chamber music in quasi- 
orchestral colors. There are some really 


beautiful and poetically suggestive pages 
in the allegro quasi pastorella—pages 
of ingenious technical fancy and imagin- 
ative charm. But the interest of this 
section is quite undone by the long drawn 
out and barren second allegro, which agi- 
tates itself most feverishly about nothing 
at all. The postlude ends matters rather 
more satisfactorily and, without orig- 
inality, displays, nevertheless, a quality 
approaching nobility of mood. The vir- 
tues of the composition were not en- 
hanced by the indifference of the four 
string players to the pitch. 

Both the Goepfart and Steinbach af- 
fairs received very much more satisfac- 
tory performances. The first is relative- 
ly a trifle, well made, but slender in 
material. The second falls under the 
accommodating head of kapellmeister- 
musik, 

Mr. Huss is one of those valued Amer- 
ican composers who know how to keep 
silent until they have something to say. 
In the “Intermezzi” in question he has 
produced a little suite, as it were, of 
truly rare and persuasive charm. The 


four songs—they are rather sinfoniettas 


in which the voice forms an integral 
part of the texture—are warmly con- 
ceived, of strong melodic allurement and 
remarkably adapted to the peculiar in- 
vestiture Mr. Huss has devised for them. 
In their new form they constitute unmis- 
takably a re-creation. The instrumenta- 
tion is admirable in its balance, its color, 
its peculiar fitness and charm, while the 
voice parts fall effortlessly into the gen- 
eral scheme. They were sung with 
beauty of voice and true grace and un- 
derstanding by Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, 
whose work is always a joy. The 
large audience showed much pleasure in 
the songs as well as in their perform- 
ance and applauded the composer as 
well as the artists most ardently. 
mm Fs Fs 





Maud Powell Insistent'y Applauded as 
Soloist with Bellevue (Pa.) Chorus 


BELLEVUE, PA., Feb. 27.—The Haydn 
Choral Union, John Colville Dickson, 
conductor, gave its second concert Mon- 
day evening, presenting Maud Powell, 
the violinist, as the soloist. A capacity 
audience applauded the artist insistently. 
The chorus did its best singing in 
“Emer’s Lament,’ by Bantock. Betty 
Waddell and Mr. Loesser provided the 
accompaniments. 








the tenor. 


in America.’”’ 











“Tt 1s a pleasure for me to give you my 


opinion of ARTHUR HACKETT, 


I am quite sure that 1f we re-engage | 
him next year, HE WILL FILL OUR | 
AUDITORIUM AND HE WILL 

DO THE SAME FOR YOU. [le 

is that RARE COMBINATION of a 

singer with a GOD-GIVEN VOICE 

and a REAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

I consider him FAR SUPERIOR {to 


many of the much better known tenors 


(Transcript of a letter written January 23, 1917, 
from a well-known conductor in, the Middle West, 
in response to an inquiry from another organization.) 
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and Students 


The most laudable and widely agitated 


movement in professional musical circles 


at present, proposes— 


lst —The Standardization 
of Music Teaching and 


Study. 


2nd—The Allowance of 
Pablic School Credits for 
Music Study Under Out- 
Side Teachers. 


Leopold Godowsky 
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is a complete course of correlated text-material, consisting of 
carefully graded Lessons, Exercises, Studies and Annotated 
Compositions. .It enables all earnest teachers and pupils to 
meet the most exacting requirements. 


It is the only text-work that makes it possible for the Private 
Piano Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and University 
to work in perfect harmony with each other. Thousands of 
schools, conservatories and private teachers have adopted it. 
Many Prominent Educational Institutions have approved it 
as a means of allowing School Credit for outside Music 


Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for inspection to those 
interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and pupils. 
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Says Authors of “Francesca’’ 
Disagreed as to Battle Scene 








Giulio Crimi Who Created the Tenor Role at World Premiére 
Relates that d’Annunzio and Ricordi Wished to Eliminate 
This Part of Second Act, But Zandonai Would Not Consent 
—How a Diamond Ring Changed “ Tosca’”’ Stage Business 








(YOMETIMES it is the public which 
» acts as adjudicator “when doctors 
disagree” in the operatic world. A re- 
cent interview in MusIcAL AMERICA told 
how Puccini and Giulio Ricordi had 
differed as to the effectiveness of the 
last act of “Tosca” and how when the 
work was first produced in Italy, the 
public’s enthusiasm over the final scene 
justified the composer’s confidence in 
that portion of the opera. More recently 
the battle scene in Zandonai’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” has been the subject of 
considerable discussion. New light was 
shed upon the question the other day 
during a conversation with Giulio Crimi. 

Of the artists who have appeared in 
the two American productions of the 
opera this season, there is none who has 
had such a charter-member connection 
with the history of the work as this Chi- 
cago Opera tenor. When “Francesca” 
was given its world premiere at the 
Regio in Turin, the Paolo was Mr. Crimi. 
Not only was Riccardo Zandonai on the 
spot for two months before the opening 
—coaching Mr. Crimi and the other prin- 
cipals—but Gabriele d’Annunzio, au- 
thor of the poem, was present to super- 
vise the mise-en-scéene, and Tito Ricordi, 
of the famous Milan publishing house 
and the man who fashioned the libretto 
of the opera, also was on hand to lend 
his assistance. 

When discussing this world premiere 
with Mr. Crimi we asked him how the 
battle seene—which many have declared 
impossible to realize convincingly on the 
operatic boards—had been staged in the 
original production. 

“Oh, much as it was done in Chicago 
and, I suppose, as they did it at the 
Metropolitan,” he replied with a shrug 
of the shoulders. We then inquired if 
the authors, upon seeing this second act 
actually performed, did not find many 
points in the attempted realism that 
needed improvement. 


Doctors Disagree 


“D’Annunzio wanted to eliminate the 
battle scene from the opera,” said the 
tenor, “and so did Tito Ricordi, but the 
composer, Zandonai, disagreed with them 
-—possibly he did not think it wise to 
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sacrifice the music that he had written 
for that act.” 

In this instance we find the public 
(or certainly the critics) casting a vote 
against the composer; and in a MUSICAL 
AMERICA interview of Feb. 24 one of 





Giulio Crimi, Young Italian Tenor of 
the Chicago Opera Association 


the leading principals of the Metropol- 
itan’s production commented thus on the 
scene: “Fancy a battle scene twenty min- 
utes long fought in primitive manner 
with ‘property’ rocks and darts. No 
wonder those who take part can’t take 
the thing seriously.” 

In our little chat concerning this mat- 
ter, the writer suggested that if Zan- 
donai wished to convey the battle idea 
in his music he might better have done 
so with an orchestral interlude (a la 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey”), in which 
some of the thematic material of the 
present second act would be used. Gianni 
Viafora, who was with us, recalled hav- 
ing seen Eleanora Duse in the drama, 
“Paolo and Francesca,” and with this 
in mind he made the suggestion that 
Zandonai might retain much of the music 
in its present form by the expedient of 
having the battle fought off stage, with 
merely a touch of the conflict in Paolo’s 
firing darts from the window. 


When Zandonai Conducted 


Again did Mr. Crimi come under the 
personal direction of the composer when 
“Francesca” was given at the town of 
Pesaro. It was here that Zandonai had 
been a music student at the Conserva- 
tory of which Mascagni had been direc- 
tor. There was local pride, therefore, 
in the producing of Zandonai’s new opera 
in Pesaro’s Liceo Rossini, and the com- 
poser was induced to come there and 
conduct his own work. Thereupon, Mr. 
Crimi sang the opera under the com- 
poser’s baton for sixteen performances 
in twenty-one days. 

“Marvelous!” was the reply of the 
tenor to a query as to what sort of con- 
ductor Zandonai had proven to be. 

Another opera on the same subject in 
which Mr. Crimi appeared with the com- 
poser as conductor was Mancinelli’s 


_“Paolo and Francesca,” which he sang 


at the Reale in Madrid. “Mancinelli is a 
great Maestro,” commented Mr. Crimi, 
“and Toscanini esteems him very highly. 
He is now retired from active work and 
at Rome his advice is eagerly sought by 
the composers.” 

A third composer who values Mr. 
Crimi’s ability as an interpreter of his 
works is Giacomo Puccini. Last fall, 
after he had reached the United States, 
Mr. Crimi received a cablegram from 
Puccini asking him to create the tenor 
role in the Italian composer’s new opera, 
“Rondine” (“The Swallows’) at Monte 
Carlo. Later the tenor received a con- 
tract from Impresario Gunsbourg calling 
for his appearance at Monte Carlo. How- 
ever, for personal reasons, Mr. Crimi 
thought it best not to make the trip, 
and instead he is to sing at Havana in 
the season that Andres de Segurola is 
organizing. The tenor has told Puccini 
that he will fulfill the Monte Carlo con- 
tract at another time. 


Sang Argentinean Opera 


The summer after next Crimi is to 
sing at the Teatro Colon at Buenos 
Aires. He has already won a place in 
South America, and during his career 
there he created a role in “Huemac,” an 
opera by an Argentine composer. 

After his return from Havana Mr. 
Crimi will work up some roles that he is 
to add to his répertoire with the Cam- 
panini forces. Previous to the regular 
season of the company in Chicago next 
fall, the tenor will sing in “Lucia” with 
Amelita Galli-Curci on the special tour 
under Signor Campanini. 

In a MUSICAL AMERICA article of Dec. 
16 it was related that previous to his 
taking up an operatic career, Mr. Crimi 
had both studied law and had served 
in the government telegraph and postal 
offices. It should be added that the 
singer also “did his bit’ as a _ soldier, 
and now holds a discharge from military 
duty after having been wounded in the 
war with Tripoli. 

A strenuous adventure of Mr. Crimi 
on the operatic stage was that which he 
went through at Florence in a perform- 
ance of “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
The horse on which as Johnson he en- 
tered in the last act became unmanage- 
able and at length threw the tenor head- 
first to the stage. The shock of the fall 
was so great that, although he man- 
aged to finish the big Narrative of John- 
son, he was not able to survive the en- 
suing melodramatic scene. * * * When 
he regained consciousness he found him- 
self looking up into the eyes of sweet- 
faced Sisters of Charity, and he discov- 
ered that he was not in an opera house, 
but a hospital. 


Mastering English 


Since his arrival among us the young 
Italian artist has been conscientiously 
striving to acquire a mastery of English. 
He told us how, when he first landed in 
New York he tried to order some milk at 
the Hotel McAlpin. “When I called, 
‘Latte! Latte!’ to the waiter, that 
seemed to make no impression, so I tried 
to give the order by gestures,” suiting 
pantomimic action to the word. “The 
waiter finally went away and came back 
with—what do you think? Hot water!” 


Ever since that moment the singer has 
been losing no opportunity for practice 
in speaking English, even making lan- 
guage lessons out of his conversations 
with one of the waiters at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. Now he has reached 
the point where he can order milk (or 
whatever he may fancy) and get it. In- 
cidentally, the tenor has been absorbed 
since his return to New York in ferret- 
ing out some of the Italian eating places 
in the Metropolis, where the various del- 
icacies of different sections of Italy are 
to be had in their finest estate. This, 
be it known, is one of the chief pastimes 
of our Italian artist-friends when they 
are among us. 

As Mr. Crimi was engaged for the 
Chicago company some time before he 
actually appeared with it, he found while 
in South America previous to his com- 
ing here that, owing to the depreciation 
in the value of Italian money, he would 
suffer a serious loss if his salary was 
paid in lire, as stipulated in the contract. 
He therefore wrote to Maestro Campa- 
nini putting the matter up to him and 
asking if he could not be paid on the 
basis of American dollars. After this 
letter had been dispatched Mr. Crimi told 
his wife that if Campanini’s reply should 
be favorable, he would make her a hand- 
some present. 


Saved Loss on Contract 


Campanini’s answer was to the effect 
that he recognized the justice of Mr. 
Crimi’s request and would, indeed, pay 
him according to the contract in Amer- 
ican dollars. Thereby Mr. Crimi was 
saved from incurring a loss of 13,000 lire 
or some $2,600. In consequence, the 
tenor purchased for Mrs. Crimi a splen- 
did ring, with a magnificent solitaire 
diamond. 

Now, when the singer had joined the 
Chicago company and was about to do 
Cavaradossi in “Tosca” with Farrar, he 
asked Mrs. Crimi to let him wear this 
ring for good luck, and she did so. When 
Cavaradossi Crimi made his exit from 
the stage, however, he found that while 
the ring was still on his finger, the dia- 
mond was missing. As everyone about 
the opera house had seen and ‘admired 
the ring, there was great excitement 
back stage, and all were eager to help 
in the search for the gem. 

“Venturini was playing Spoletta, the 
spy,” said Mr. Crimi, “and he remarked 
that he was searching not for Cavara- 
dossi, but for the diamond. Finally the 
man who handles the curtain saw the 
jewel sparkle near the footlights. In 
the meantime, Spoletta had entered and 
seeing the diamond, without stopping 
to report to Scarpia, he bent down and 
picked up the stone with a gesture of 
satisfaction. And when the people be- 
hind the scenes saw this new stage busi- 
ness in ‘Tosca,’ how they did laugh!” 

nee © 
Flonzaleys Heard by More Than 2000 
in Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY, CAL., Feb. 20.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet gave the third concert of 
the Berkeley Musical Association in Har- 
mon Gymnasium on Feb. 15. More than 
2000 persons enjoyed the music. 
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GABRIELLE GILLS IN 
AEOLIAN HALL DEBUT 


French Soprano Sings Her Own 
Country’s Songs Exquisitely 
—Her Voice Beautiful 


GABRIELLE GILLS, soprano. Recital, Acol- 
ian Hall, afternoon, Feb. 27. Accompan- 
ist, Harry M. Gilbert. The program: 





“Air d’Oedipe a@ Colonne,” Sacchini; “Air 
de Pamina,”’ from the “Magic Flute,’ Mozart; 
“QO del mio dolce ardor,” Gluck; “Voi che 
sapete,’ Mozart; “Chanson triste” and “Invi- 
tation au voyage,’ Duparc; “Fantoches” and 
“Noél des enfants qui n’ont plus de maison,” 
Debussy; “Barcarolle,’ “Rencontre,” “Man- 
doline” and “Aprés un réve,” Fauré; “Le 
temps de lilas,’ Chausson; “Au Printemps,” 
Gounod ; “La neige,’ Albert Bertelin; “Com- 
ment disaient-ils,” Liset; “Valse de la légende 
de la Loreléy,” Albert Bertelin. 





Mlle. -Gills confirmed the impression 
she had created at the Metropolitan con- 
cert two nights earlier. She possesses a 
beautiful voice—not one susceptible of a 
wide range or variety of color or re- 
markable for sensuousness of quality, 
but very fresh, very limpid and pure, a 
voice that rings true and carries well. 
She has considerable emotional spon- 
taneity and projects it with a surety that 
never fails of effect. She exhibits in 
the treatment of French songs an art 
of delivery, a refinement of phrasing and 
a sense of their spirit that distils their 
subtlest essence. But in the utilization 
of her vocal resources there are tech- 
nical flaws which often hinder the singer 
in the realization of her best  pur- 
poses. These were to some degree ap- 
parent at the Metropolitan. The smaller 
auditorium of AXolian Hall perforce con- 
centrated attention upon them. 

The voice frequently gives the impres- 
sion of improper placement and the qual- 
ity of not a few tones betrays the effect 
of muscular constriction and ineffectual 
breath support. The employment of a 
strong coup de glotte and certain ques- 
tionable features of attack militate like- 
wise against the smoothness of emission, 
and it is often evident that Mlle. Gills’s 
voice is not at all times under her abso- 
lute control. Her upper register is her 
best asset and she knows how to waft 
subdued high tones of feathery lightness 
to the most distant corners of the audi- 
ence chamber. 

In the Mozart and Gluck numbers that 
opened her program Mlle. Gills did not 
shine in her best and most characteristic 
fashion. Pamina’s “Ach, ich fihl’s” 
from the “Magic Flute” (sung in French, 
of course) was not a particularly happy 
experiment. The “Voi che_ sapete” 
passed off better, though it was exceed- 


ingly Gallicized and sentimentalized Mo- 
zart and the high note introduced at the 
end was open to question in point of 
taste. True, through the years other 
singers have done this sort of thing, but 
their example should not be accepted as 
a sanctifying warrant. 

But when it became a question of the 
songs of Duparc, Debussy, Fauré, Chaus- 
son, Gounod, Liszt and others, Mlle. Gills 
was exquisite. The writer has heard no 
more arrestingly beautiful perform- 
ances of “L’Invitation au Voyage,” of 
“Aprés un Réve,” of “Au Temps des 
Lilas,” nor anything more poignant and 
heart-searching than this soprano’s sing- 
ing of Debussy’s war-inspired “Noél des 
Enfants qui n’ont plus de Maison”—not 
that composer’s best musically, but, 
nevertheless, a thing gripping to the 
point of tears. Mlle. Gills’s utterance of 
the words “Ils ont brulé le pauvre qui 
n’a pas pu s’en. aller” was something 
absolutely unforgettable. It would alone 
have revealed her as an inspired artist. 

The audience was very large and en- 
thusiastic to a degree. Harry Gilbert 
accompanied Mlle. Gills — ~ 





RICHMOND GIRL PRAISED 





Doris Mildred Baker Soloist with Her 
Father’s Orchestra 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 24.—Doris Mil- 
dred Baker, violinist, who was the solo- 
ist at the last concert of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, won widespread admir- 
ation for the musicianly qualities re- 
vealed by her on that occasion. Her 
clean-cut technique and large, pure tone 
were fully in evidence in a movement 
from Bruch’s Concerto. Miss Baker is 
a daughter of W. Henry Baker, director 
of the Philharmonic and also director 
of the Wednesday Club Chorus. Her 
father is also a composer. Miss Baker 
began the study of her instrument early 
in life, studying first with her father. 
The latter has directed the Philharmonic 
for the last six years, since he came 
to Richmond. His daughter, besides 
playing first violin in the orchestra, also 
teaches violin in the local public schools. 

At this most recent concert by Baker 
forces another soloist to score was Mrs. 
Hamilton Smith, a favorite contralto, 
who gave two numbers. Leslie F. Wat- 
son, the local organist and composer, 
directed his own new march, “Light and 
Shade,” which was well played and gen- 
erously applauded. In general, the or- 
chestra’s playing showed striking im- 
provement. Ww. G. O. 


John McCormack, the tenor, is sing- 
ing two songs written by Coleridge- 
Taylor and published after his death. 
These are “Life and Death” and “An 
Explanation” (Her lips were so near). 
Two new songs by Coleridge-Taylor, just 
— are “Love’s Mirror” and “My 

a Ag 





FORM MUSIC SOCIETY 
IN STOUGHTON, WIS. 


New Club to Conduct Series of 
Artists’ Recitals and Give 


an Oratorio Yearly 


STOUGHTON, WIs., Feb. 20.—A music 
study and choral club has been formed 
in Stoughton as the result of a vigorous 
campaign on the part of local musicians. 
The choral division of the new organ- 


ization will aim to give one oratorio a 
year, assisted by prominent artists. 
An artists’ concert series will also be 





arranged. The body, which will prob- 
ably be named the Grieg Club, the 
Stoughton Courier-Hub states, was or- 
ganized at a recent meeting at the high 
school. Mrs. J. Herbert Stapleton of 
Milwaukee, president of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Music Clubs, was present. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Lullie Lee; vice-president, Mrs. 
H. A. Huber; Secretary, Ananda Drotning: 
treasurer, Mrs. Julius Noer; Program Com- 


mittee, Vinnie Andersen, chairman; Mrs. 
Julius Noer, Mrs. Dikka Trulson. 





Mortimer Browning, the concert or- 
ganist, gave .a_ successful recital at 
Kinston, N. C., recently. He was greeted 
by an immense audience. Mr. Browning 
expects to visit a great many cities of 
eastern North Carolina during the next 
month. 








AT THE ‘ LYRIC,”’ 


so few possess. 


intelligence.” 


THE AUDIENCE.” 


on the concert stage today.” 


ERABLE COMPASS.” 








ARTHUR HERSCHMANN 


BARITONE 


Feb. 22nd, 1917, as SOLOIST 
with ORATORIO SOCIETY of BALTIMORE, MD. 


“He made an impression as a singer of abundant experience, en- 
dowed with those natural qualifications for oratorio singing that 
He has a BIG VOICE, far more agreeable in 
quality than most organs of its caliber, and he sings with great 


(W. W. B. in Baltimore News, Feb. 23, 1917.) 


“Arthur Herschmann, who possesses a VOICE OF EXTRAOR- 
DINARY BEAUTY AND RANGE, charmed and DELIGHTED 


(Baltimore American, Feb. 23, 1917.) 


“Mr. Herschmann sings with sentiment and appreciation that rarely 
characterize the work of singers possessing a bass voice. He pre- 
sented the fine aria from Bruch’s “Moses” in REAL ORATORIO 
STYLE, the broad, appreciative manner that one so rarely finds 


(J. O. L. in Evening Sun, Feb. 23, 1917.) 


“Pro Peccatis” from “Stabat Mater” was most acceptably sung by 
Mr. Herschmann. He has a RESONANT VOICE OF CONSID- 


(M. E. H. in the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 23, 1917.) 


SPIZZI & CAMPANARI, Managers 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 
Personal Address: 140 West 82nd Street, New York 














Now Booking for 
next season 


1451 Broadway 





The Danish ’Cellist 
and Composer 


HERMAN 





SANDBY 


Max Smith in N. Y. American: 


Scores in New York 
Second Recital in Aeolian 
Hall, January 16, 1917 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York 


Henry T. Finck in the Evening 
Post: 


In Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon Herman Sandby, the great 
Danish violoncellist, gave another 
recital at which he gave evidence 
of his gifts as a composer by play- 
ing his own D major concerto, 
with Richard Epstein doing all 
that a pianist can possibly do to 
replace the orchestra. The con- 
certo is expertly written by one 
who knows the ’cello language 
thoroughly. Double stops and 
other difficult feats are thoroughly 
exploited, but, better than that, 
there is some delightfully original 
music, especially in the second half 
of the adagio, which also has a 
charming harmonic atmosphere all 
its own. In the playing of that 
adagio Mr. Sandby was truly in- 
spired. He and Mr. Epstein also 
gave a capital performance of 
Grieg’s sonata, the final movement 
of which is one of his most fasci- 
nating creations, Norwegian in 
spirit, yet entirely Grieg’s own. 


SANDBY’S unrivalled success in ’cello Recitals is due-to this unique com- 
bination of a Master ’cellist who has the gift to compose music for his 
instrument, which enhances his programs, always praised for their novelty, 
freshness, variety and interest. 


Sandby Gives Dexterous 
’Cello Performance 


A virtuoso of the first rank is 
Herman Sandby, who gave a ’cello 
recital yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall, with the expert Rich- 
ard Epstein assisting him valiantly 
at the piano. The technique of his 
left hand is exceedingly facile, and 
he wields the bow with great light- 
ness and dexterity. The most in- 
tricate passages, the most grueling 
chord-formations, have no terrors 
for him. He exults in difficulties 
calculated to wrench the fingers in 
their joints. With the utmost ease 
he vaults over all obstacles, avoid- 
ing, as befits a musician of intelli- 
gence and taste, the bravura ex- 
travagances that appeal to the 
gallery. 


The Sun: 


His program contained his own 
D major concerto, which he played 
here last season in an orchestral 
concert; Grieg’s A minor sonata 
and among shorter numbers ‘two 
of his own arrangements of music 
by Tschaikowsky and Palmgren. 

Mr. Sandby’s interpretations 
combined beauty of tone, technical 
accomplishment and musical in- 
sight. He was heard by an audi- 
ence of good size. 


The Tribune: 


Herman Sandby, a ’cellist who 
was heard here before this season, 
gave another program which in- 
cluded his own D minor concerto, 
the Grieg sonata in A minor and a 
number of shorter pieces. Mr. 
Sandby repeated the excellent im- 
pression he made at his former ap- 
pearance. He is an admirable mu- 
sician, who plays with great vigor 
and dash, and yet who never over- 
steps the bounds of good taste. 
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TRAINING 300,000 PUPILS IN MUSIC 





Department 





A Regular Course of Study from Elementary to High Schools in 
Philadelphia— Splendid Results Achieved by Supervisor 
Pearson in the Twenty Years Since He Organized the 








Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 5, 1917. 


ROGRESS of music study in our 
public schools from its inception 
twenty years ago until the present, when 
it has became one of the principal 
branches of instruction led the writer 
to the office of Dr. Enoch Pearson, direc- 
tor of music in the city’s schools. Dr. 
Pearson organized this department in 
Philadelphia in 1897. He now super- 
vises the work of more than thirty as- 
sistants, 6000 teachers and about 300,000 
pupils. 

“Music as a part of the regular course 
of study was not introduced in the Phila- 
delphia public schools until twenty years 
ago,” said Dr. Pearson. “An attempt 
had been made to organize the work 
twice prior to that time, once back in 
war times and again some ten years 
later, but the effort was short-lived. 

“In 1897, however, the Board of Pub- 
lic Education created a Department of 
Music, of which I was placed in charge, 
with six assistants. Manuals of instruc- 
tion were prepared and furnished the 
grade teachers, music readers supplied 
to the pupils, teachers’ meetings held 
and twelve minutes a day in all schools 
allotted to the subject in the official time 
tables. Of course, music had always 
been in the schools, but up to 1897 it 
had consisted largely of rote assembly 
singing, the practice having been once a 
week to gather together for an hour’s 
singing all pupils upon a floor or in a 
building. These sings were conducted 
by outside teachers of music, who came 
to the various buildings weekly for the 
purpose and who were compensated by 
—— contributions levied upon the chil- 

ren. 

“During the year prior to the organ- 
ization of the work by the department 
in 1897, more than $60,000 was collected 
and expended in this way. Some 300 
and more outside teachers were engaged 
in the work. Of course, with the organ- 
ization of the department under the 
Board of Public Education, all such out- 
side teaching was eliminated and no fur- 
ther levies were made upon the pupils. 

“At the time of the inauguration of 
this work, the elementary schools of the 
city contained only about one-half the 
number of pupils of to-day, and there 


were but four high schools. Now there 
are twelve high schools in the city. 


Culture through music is the aim of 
its teaching in the public schools. In 
all grades, therefore, the pupils are 
taught to sing large numbers of beauti- 





Dr. Enoch Pearson, Director of Music 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia 


ful songs. In the early grades these 
songs, of course, are posmnnesey taught 
by rote. In the upper grades the sight- 
reading ability of the pupils is called 
to their aid and in the high schools, 
where the pupils are more or less fluent 
in their reading, the work is necessarily 
in unison. In the fifth and sixth grades 
it is largely two-part work and, of 
course, in the high schools four-part 
work. 

“This work begins in the lowest grades 
and extends through the high schools. 
Experience has shown that the average 
boy and girl, beginning at six or seven 
years of age, can, under public school 
conditions, not only become familiar 
with, participate in the singing of, and 
interpret some 500 compositions, but at 
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ruary 22nd, 1917. 
‘*Miss Abbott is a Contralto and a good one. 
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MARGARET ABBOTT 


Contralto 


Chicago Recital Press Notices 


‘‘Miss Abbott, possessed of a Contralto voice of considerable power and richness, is one of 
those representatives who have mdde great fortunes and reputation in Oratorio. Testimony has 

en made to the excellent quality of Miss Abbott’s voice, additional testimony 
could also be offered in regard to the effeetive manner in which she uses it.’’—Herald, Felt 


Her English enunciation is a delight to the ear 
and her German is nearly as good. There were some numbers to which exception may be taken, 
but the rest of her program came forth as a matter of lovely singing and with brains and 
intelligence very evident in the performance.”’—Daily Journal, February 22, 1917 


_seamenaet Abbott, erroneously announced as a Soprano, has a Contralto voice of very beautiful 
ity which she uses with uncommon talent and intelligence. Her German group made the most 
favorable impression, the interpretation bein 


consistently sympathetic and very musical. 
Miss Abbott adds to her talent a very charm 1 rt : 1917 


@ personality.’’—American, February 22, 1917. 


Exclusive Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St., New York 














the same time acquire such proficiency 
in sight reading as will enable him at 
graduation to read the printed page of 
music with a facility approximating that 
with which he reads the printed page of 
his mother tongue. 

“As all of the good music which pupils 
ought to hear and enjoy cannot possibly 
be produced by themselves, all possible 
opportunities are accorded them to listen 
to good produced music by others. 

“Years ago the only way to bring this 
about was by visiting artists, the num- 
ber available being necessarily exceed- 
ingly limited. To-day, however, we have 
the talking-machine, in consequence of 
which the boys and girls in all of our 
schools are constantly hearing art works 
of the world interpreted by the world’s 
great artists, Metropolitan orchestras, 
etc. ‘All of our schools are equipped with 
these machines and possess several thou- 
sand records. 


School Orchestras 


“Twenty years ago, when the work be- 
gan, it was believed that it would be 
desirable to stimulate the organization 
of school orchestras in the various build- 
ings. This work has gone quietly on, 
until to-day we have more than 300 such 
orchestras with a membership of from 
a half dozen or so in the smallest to 
sixty-five in the largest. 

“Two years ago it was impossible to 
interest music-lovers in the work of the 
school to an extent which would enable 
us to obtain any concessions or courtesies 
for the teachers and pupils in the way 
of attending symphony concerts, etc. In 
the last few years, thanks to the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York, the Philadelphia Op- 
eratic Society and others, concessions 
have annually been extended to teachers 
and pupils in the schools, greatly to our 
advantage, and for the last two years 
eight concerts by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra have been given for the benefit 
of the pupils in the schools through the 
generosity of Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

“During the twenty years we have 
been at work much has been accom- 
plished, but there is still much to be 
done. 

“Our ideals are high. Culture through 
music is the slogan. What has been ac- 
complished reflects great credit upon the 
members of the Board of Public Educa- 
tion, principals, teachers, pupils and 
their parents and all who have contrib- 
uted to the work.” M. B. SWAAB. 





William Simmons Sings with Orchestra 
in Kaltenborn Program 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, was soloist at a concert given at 
the Harlem River Casino, New York, 
on the evening of Washington’s Birth- 
day, by an orchestra of forty, under the 
baton of Franz Kaltenborn. Mr. Sim- 
mons was heard in the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci” and in a group of songs by 
Huhn, Rogers and Lohr. His success in 
the Prologue was so marked that after 
several recalls, he was obliged to repeat 
it. The length of the program deterred 
him from giving an encore after his 
group of songs. Mr. Kaltenborn scored 
heavily in Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasie Ca- 
price” and was obliged to add an extra. 
There were orchestral numbers by Wag- 
ner, Mascagni, Dvorak, Liszt, Litolff, 
Meyerbeer, Strauss and Tschaikowsky. 





Myrta Gilkinson Wins Success on Chau- 
tauqua Tour 


Myrta Gilkinson, soprano, who is well 
on her way on the second year of her 
three-year Chautauqua tour of the 
United States, has already sung forty- 
four concerts since January in Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. At each ap- 
pearance she has met with much success 
and in many instances Miss Gilkinson 
has been asked to appear in the town in 
recital after her tour. This year most 
of her work has consisted of songs in 
costume, with several songs of the eigh- 
teenth century in the costume of that 
period, followed by songs of the South 
of the present day. As a result of her 
successes, Miss Gilkinson has been en- 
gaged to appear in recital at Baton 
Rouge, La., and to sing in the “Mes- 
siah” in Kentucky next Christmas. 





GUSTAF HOLMQUIS 


BASS-BARITONE 


Soloist with 
Apollo Musical Club—6 Times 
Evanston Club — 5 Times 





New York Symphony Orchestra 


Personal Address: 624 So. Michigan Ave., or 1430 Argyle St., Chicago sthstcenielis teaameos Ovehestes 





LYRIC SOPRANO 
Concert Recital Oratorio 
SEASON 1916-1917 
Exclusive Management: Miss Annie Friedberg 
. 1425 Broadway, NEW YORK 


HELEN WARE PLAYS 
WITH RARE CHARM 


Violinist Makes a Highly Favor- 
able Impression Upon Her 
New York Hearers 


HELEN WARE, violinist. Recital, Cort 
Theatre, afternoon, March 1. Accom- 
panist, Maurice Eisner. The program: 





Concerto in D Minor, Bruch; Sonata in 
B Minor, for violin and piano, Bach; “Bal- 
lade,’ Dvorak; “Slavonic Dance,’ E Minor, 
Dvorak-Kreisler; “Hungarian Love Song,” 
arranged by Helen Ware; “Czinka Panna” 
—Hungarian Phantasy, Helen Ware; Five 
Swedish Dances, Bruch; “Waltz Caprice,’ 
Wieniawski. 





It seems strange that Miss Ware 
should never have played in New York 
except at a semi-private benefit perform- 
ance given in a hotel. She is a delight- 
ful artist of engrossing attainments and 
may undoubtedly be depended upon to 
appear regularly hereafter. She satisfies 
in considerations of technique, tone, in- 


terpretation, musical sensibility and in- 
dividual charm. She _ has _personal- 
ity and temperament, both controlled 
by infallible artistic instincts and ideals. 
Her mechanical equipment, complete to 
the point of unobtrusiveness, meets 
every demand laid upon it. She pos- 
sesses the full intuition of rhythm, the 
sure sense of the phrase. 

In the Bruch concerto and the Bach 
sonata, Miss Ware exhibited apprecia- 
tion of respective styles and of. the 
larger content of the works, playing 
them with amplitude and purity of tone 
and a convincing, though effectually gov- 
erned emotional display. And the shorter 
pieces had a charm of expression and 
fancy so engaging that several of them 
had to be repeated. Some flaws of in- 
tonation and a want of purity in certain 
harmonics in her own interesting Hun- 
garian pieces were about the only weak- 
nesses. These numbers, by the way, she 
played in the true Magyar spirit. In all, 
Miss Ware exerted a most favorable im- 
pression and was very cordially re- 
ceived. 

Maurice Eisner displayed his wonted 
artistic command in the accompaniments 
he supplied. H. F. P. 





Inaugurate Community Singing in New- 
ark, N. J., School 


_ NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 19.—Community 
singing under the auspices of the Board 
of Education was inaugurated in this 
city yesterday afternoon at the Burnet 
Street School. R. A. L. Smith of the de- 
partment of music at the Central High 
School was in charge. Addresses were 
made by several prominent educators 
including Arthur Balcom, supervisor of 
public lectures, and Louise Westwood, 
supervisor of music, leaders of the move- 
ment for community music in Newark. 

P. 





Louise Homer in Recital at Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—In the 
recital scheduled Feb. 27, for Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink Mme. Louise Homer ap- 
peared instead. She won her large audi- 
ence at once by her glorious, rich voice, 
her charming personality and her ap- 
pealing interpretations. This concert 
constituted the fourth of the Artists’ 
Course being presented by Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene. W. 





HALPERSON’S 
OPERA LECTURES 


On Successive Tuesday Evenings Until 
APRIL 10th 


AT THE N. Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
128 E. 58th Street, New York 


Admittance - - - - - = = $1.00 
TUES. MARCH 13 


“RUSSIAN AND FRENCH OPERA” 
The Celebrated Tenor 
M. LEONE ZINOVIEFF 
AND OTHER NOTABLE ARTISTS 














Mr. Halperson is available for lectures 
before musical clubs, schools or under 
private auspices. 











MANAGEMENT: 
EGMONT H. ARENS 32 Union Square, New York 
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(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 


Written for “Musical America” by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 





(Music Critic of the ‘“New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung”’ ) 
Forty-first Article: Stefano Gobatti, the Musical “‘King for a Day” 

















TALIANS like to dignify the great 
cities of their native land, whose 
fame reaches back into antiquity, with 
picturesque surnames. Thus, Genoa is 
known as la superba (the proud) ; Rome 
as lantica or leterna; Turin is la 
patriotica, Flor- 
ence Uartistica, 
Naples la _ bella 
(the beautiful), 
Palermo la felice 
(the happy) and 
Brescia, which 
has many arms’ 
manufactories, is 
called la ferrea— 
the city of steel. 
Bologna, aside 
from the some- 
what derisive 
nickname, la 
grassa_ (the 
greasy), prompt- 
ed by the cele- 
brated salami 
and sausage it 
produces, is gen- 
erally known as 
la dotta (the learned). 

The last named is a wonderful, an in- 
teresting city, where, in addition to 
science and the fine arts, the cult of the 
culinary muse is not neglected. I have 
never failed to visit Bologna when in 
Italy, and in no other Italian city have 
I been so greatly stimulated in an intel- 
lectual and scientific way nor—found 
more exquisite cooking. The University 
of Bologna is the most celebrated in all 
Italy and musically Bologna has always 
been the stronghold of the progressives 
and opposed to the exaggerated conserv- 
atism found elsewhere, notably in Milan. 
The widely known and progressive-mind- 
ed publishing firm of Lucca represented 
these tendencies in contrast to the 
Ricordis of Milan, who were the up- 
holders of the older Italian musical tra- 
ditions. Not until the works of Richard 
Wagner, the publication rights of which 
the Luccas held for Italy, were acquired 
by the purchase of the whole Lucca busi- 
ness on the part of the world dominating 
opera publisher, Ricordi, did modernism 
find its way to Milan. 

It was in Bologna that the first battles 
of the Master of Bayreuth were victori- 
ously fought on Italian soil, for “Lohen- 
grin,” long before it failed signally at the 
Scala, was triumphantly acclaimed there. 
And in Bologna Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
for which—its composer was a most out- 
spoken Wagnerian—an unusually im- 
pressive fiasco had been prepared at the 
Scala, was a splendid success. In short, 
Bologna represented progress, the reach- 
ing out beyond tradition’s milestones. Its 
Teatro Communale (architecturally, too, 
one of the most interesting theaters in 
Italy) was a watchword of liberalism in 
music. 

As might be expected, Bologna’s ar- 
tistic connoisseurs have occasionally 
made mistakes, and at the head of these 
errors of judgment must be placed the 
one-day triumph with which Bologna a 
number of years ago honored a young 
composer and his first opera. The name 
of the composer in question was Stefano 
Gobatti and his opera was called “I Goti” 
(“The Goths’). It was given in Bologna 
in 1873 and received with an enthusiasm 
which only the promulgation of a new 
musical gospel might justify. The oc- 
currence makes an interesting contribu- 
tion to the general study of mob psychol- 
ogy. It is well known how easily an im- 
pulse is communicated to a crowd, how 
rapidly it spreads. Not infrequently cir- 
cumstance and conditions carry us away 
with them, and we are guilty of actions 
for which we are apt to blush later on. 
The delirium into which Gobatti cast all 
Bologna foreshadowed unfortunately a 
tragedy for the young composer thus 
suddenly raised to the loftiest pinnacle 
of fame. 

Poor Stefano Gobatti was the martyr 
of his first unmerited triumph! An old, 
broken down man, he died last spring 
in Bologna. News of his death reached 
me but a short time ago, and I feel that 
my readers should know his sad story, 





Maurice Halperson 


although—I was quite young at the time 
—lI did not personally witness the inci- 
dents it embodies. However, my grand- 
mother, a woman of unusual culture, and 
from whom I have, no doubt, inherited 
my own modest musical gifts, lived in 
Bologna at the time and has told me 
the story in all its details. And I have 
— it from other eye witnesses as 
well. 


A Musical Child of Sorrow 


It was in 1872 that the Bolognese be- 
gan to talk about a new opera by a 
young composer which was said to betray 
a quite unusual amount of talent. And 
before long a veritable “legend” had 
grown up around the score in question— 
“IT Goti,” a romantic grand opera in 
three acts. The Bolognese were inclined 
to think favorably of it from the very 
beginning, since Enrico Panzacchi, the 
celebrated poet, especially admired in 
Bologna, had written the libretto. And 
the book provided powerful melodramatic 
effects: Amalasuntu, the queen of the 
Goths, is to marry Theodato, although 
she loves another. On her wedding day, 
when Theodato is to be crowned king, 
Sveno, his successful rival in Amalasun- 
ta’s affections, calls his followers to 
arms. The feast turns into a revolt, the 
adherents of Sveno are beaten and the 
queen, in order to save her life, flees 
to a castle on the shores of Lake Trasi- 
meno. The opera ends with the death 
of Sveno, followed by that of Amala- 
sunta, who kills herself rather than sur- 
vive her lover. , 

Stefano Gobatti, then about twenty- 
eight years of age, had left no stone 
unturned to rake and scrape together 
money for the production of his opera. 
His family had sacrificed practically all 
they had, and thus the sum of 6000 lire 
had been painfully made up. This the 


-composer offered the manager of the 


Bologna opera to stage “I Gofi” and the 
offer was accepted. Gobatti, however, 
would not have been the unfortunate 
devil he really was had the matter ad- 
justed itself without further difficulty. 
The impresario suddenly decided that 
he was not interested after all in pro- 
ducing the work of a totally unknown 
composer, and declared it could not be 
done. In the meantime Gobatti himself 
came to Bologna, where he soon became 
the cynosure of all eyes. He made his 
appearance in a guise which excited uni- 
versal sympathy and pity, wearing a 
worn-out sateen jacket, torn and broken 
shoes and, carefully concealed beneath 
an enormous and dreadfully shabby cra- 
vatte, there could but be surmised the 
presence of the celebrated “only” shirt. 
He had nothing to eat, for rather than 
touch the 6000 lire needed to produce his 
opera he would have starved himself to 
death. 

The entire city took his part and, 
gradually so strong a sentiment of kind- 
ness and interest arose for Gobatti and 
his “I Goti” that the manager, yielding 
to pressure, changed his mind again and 
announced the performance of the much 
discussed work. The end of the season 
was near at hand, and at the most “I 
Goti” could be heard no more than four 
times. 

On Nov. 30, 1873, the premiére of the 
opera at length took place. It resulted in 
a veritable ovation—an ovation so great 
that it is hard to find words to describe 
it. “Triumph,” to express what occurred, 
is all too weak a term. The papers on 
the day following reviewed the score at 
column length. And the Bolognese went 
mad with an enthusiasm seldom wit- 
nessed, even among these easily roused 
sons and daughters of Italia. This en- 
thusiasm, beginning with the very first 
measures of the overture, was purely 
pathological. The public roared and 
raved as though a new Messiah had 
arisen; the boxes resounded with bravas 
and were bright with fluttering scarves. 
In one of the stage boxes the celebrated 
‘cellist, Braga, gave vent to raucous 
cries of delight in all of the many lan- 
guages known to him. Even the usually 
serious and reserved Anton Rubinstein, 
who had at first observed the growing 
delirium with disapproval, eventually 


lost his iron self-control and became one 
of the most frenetic of the applauding 
multitude. 


Fifty-one Recalls 


The overture had to be repeated three 
times, nearly every individual number 
was repeated, the entire finale of the 
first act was given thrice in succession. 
The composer was dragged on the stage 
after every number and enthusiastically 





























Stefano Gobatti, the Composer of the 
Opera, “I Goti” (From a Valuable 
Print Loaned to “Musical America” by 
Signor Gatti-Casazza) 


acclaimed. And quite indescribable was 
the uproar of approbation after the 
singing of the really captivating and 
colorful chorus, “The Star of the Gothic 
Realm.” Gobatti was recalled in all 
some fifty-one times, until at last he 
fainted, and it was thought he had died 
of joy and excitement. 

It is not too much to say that for 
weeks after Bologna talked and rhapso- 
dized of nothing but “I Goti.” All were 
enchanted with the opera. ‘It is well 
known what a keen sense for melody the 
Italians have, and it was not surprising 
that the favorite numters of the score 
were sung everywhere, at home, in the 
restaurants and in the streets. Not a 
concert was given which did not include 
on its program various numbers from “I 
Goti.” And several other performances 
of the opera took place, despite the fact 
that the season was over. The box-office 
receipts were fabulously large. 

The fortunate, unfortunate young 
man, whom this triumph had so sudden- 
ly thrust into the calcium light of public 
attention, was the suffering victim of 
exaggerated ovations which he _ thor- 
oughly disliked. He was almost literally 
celebrated to death. A crowd followed 
him through the streets, went with him 
up the narrow steps which led to his 
little room and even tried to crowd into it. 
The plaster walls of the corridors of the 
house were covered with inscriptions. 
Everyone insisted on leaving a visiting 
card with a few words of homage for 
the genius. All important local and na- 
tional questions of interest were ignored, 
only Gobatti and “I Goti” were worth 
talking about. The cabinet crisis of 
Marco Minghetti, the Papal encyclical 
against the “coercive measures” of the 
Italian government, the trial of Bazaine, 
then uppermost in every mind—all were 
forgotten. 
anent “I Goti” were current: It was 
said that the publishing house of Lucca 
had offered the composer 40,000 lire for 
his score, and in addition had promised 
the maestro forty per cent of the profits. 
The towns in the neighborhood of Bo- 
logna were illuminated in Gobatti’s 
honor, and at festivities and banquets 
he was literally weighed down with 
honors. But the greatest was yet to 
come. The Municipal Council of Bo- 
logna granted the young musician, totally 
unknown three w<eks before, a distinc- 


The most ridiculous details. 


tion which it had hitherto conceded to 
but two musicians, the names of both 
representing certain standards of attain- 
ment. It presented Gobatti the freedom 
of the city—and put him on a plane with 
Giuseppe Verdi and Richard Wagner! 
Among the fantastic expressions of 
homage of which Gobatti was the re- 
cipient at the time, some verses by the 
I'rench poet, Ulysse Landeau, take first 
place. They close with the lines: 


Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, Donizetti, 
Masters of whom Italy is proud, 
Sing your praises, O Gobatti, 
Laud your fame in chorus loud! 


Gobatti as the “Evil Eye” 


As regards the positive value of Go- 
batti’s music, the fact remains—I have 
information on. this head from several 
celebrated Italian musicians—that the 
score of “I Goti,” without being espe- 
cially notable for invention or original- 
ity, yet contains many a powerfully ex- 
pressive and effectively developed num- 
ber. It evinces much youthful animation 
and artistic frankness, and shows a ro- 
mantic temperament; although there is 
much that is confused and hard to grasp. 
And his music brought him many 
enemies, owing to the fact that the sense- 
less enthusiasm of the young maestro’s 
partisans exceeded all measure. Not 
everyone who was unwilling to admit 
that in Gobatti a new Messiah had been 
raised to save Itatian opera was con- 
demned in Bo-ogna for lack of good taste 
and judgment. The name of~* Richard 
Wagner, then a veritable battle-cry in 
Italy, was even invoked in the young 
man’s behalf. Gobatti would be the 
“Ttalian Wagner,” he was the man des- 
tined to bring the ideas of the great Ger- 
man to their full florescence in Italy. 
Those were warrior days in music. The 
society of the Wagner disciples in Bo- 
logna, derisively called the “men of the 
future,” was opposed by the worshippers 
of the old Italian bel canto, who had 
their headquarters in the Scala of Milan. 
In 1873, a few months before “I Goti” 
was given in Bologna, “Lohengrin” was 
presented for the first time in the Scala 
and scored a terrible failure, although 
the appearance of such singers as MMes. 
Krauss and Edelmann and MM. Campa- 
nini and Maurel shows the excellence of 
the cast. 

Gobatti’s enemies soon began to make 
use of indefensible means to injure the 
young composer. They declared that he 
was a jettatore, that is, possessed of 
“the evil eye,” one of those beings the 
malign power of whose’ unconscious 
glance brings ill luck to his fellow men. 
Italians are very superstitious, and this 
notion of the jettatore has brought many 
a harmless young man to grief. The tale 
went that Gobatti’s old father (or his 
uncle, according to others) had died of 
a stroke the night after the triumphal 
premiére of “I Goti,” and that his mother 
had also died suddenly when the news of 
her son’s triumph reached her. These 
facts were supposed to confirm the 
legend of Gobatti’s “evil eye,” and did 
him much harm. 





His Second Opera 


Gobatti’s second opera, which had 
aroused the most intense expectations, 
was a painful failure. Even in Bologna 
it did not give satisfaction and at the 
Scala it fell through totally in 1876. In 
my notebook covering the Scala perform- 
ances there is little said regarding this 
hapless premiére: “La Luce” (“The 
Light”), opera in four acts, by Stefano 
Gobatti; success: pessimo (which means 
very bad). Only performed once.” 


Not long after it was reported that 
the hapless composer, a victim of melan- 
cholia, brought about by the destruction ° 
of all his hopes, had taken refuge in a 
monastery, and this rumor was credited 
for years. Yet Gobatti did not become a 
brother in some monastic order, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza himself, the admirable di- 
rector of the Metropolitan, to whose cour- 
tesy, incidentally I am indebted for the 
extremely rare picture of the unfortun- 
ate composer which accompanies this 
article, confirms the statement. Accord- 
ing to him, the once famous and féted 
composer lived for long years as the 
incumbent of a wretched little position 
as supervisor of public school music in 
a little town near Bologna, the recipient 
of a stipend of some 2000 lire, normally 
not more than $400. 


The name of Stefano Gobatti is listed 
in no musical lexicon, is mentioned in 
no history of music and yet, on a time, 
he was considered one of the elect and 
received from one of the most intelligent 
municipalities in the world an official 
award of civic honors which he shared 
only (as already mentioned) with Verdi 
wf Wagner. Gobatti’s short-lived fame 
lies buried in the “Potter’s Field” of 
music, where the nameless find eternal 
rest. 
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HOLD FEDERATION'S 
CONTESTS IN EAST 


Artist Winners Chosen in Trials 
at Chickering Hall, New 
York 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs announced on March 2 the winners 
of its prize contests for New York State 
and for the Eastern States, held recently 


at Chickering Hall, New York. In the 
New York State contests the voice prize 
was won by Ralph Leo of the Institute 
of Musical Art; the prize for violin by 
Mrs. Caroline Powers Thomas, pupil of 
Theodore Spiering and _ Christiaan 
Kriens, and that for piano was won by 
Enola Foster, who studied with Sampair 
at the Ithaca Conservatory. 

Mrs. Thomas also won the Eastern 
district prize. Miss Loughney, who led 
in the voice contest in Pennsylvania re- 
cently, was a winner here. Dorothea 
Neebe of Philadelphia took the piano 
prize. 

The prizes for the Eastern States and 
for similar “district” contests carry with 


them a public appearance at the tenth 
biennial festival, to be held from April 
15 to April 20 next at Birmingham, 
Ala. 





Immense Audience in Salem, Ore., 
Greets James Goddard 

(By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA) 

SALEM, ORE., March 3.—James God- 
dard, basso of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, was greeted by one of the largest 
audiences in the history of the city when 
he appeared in recital to-night on the 
civic entertainment course. He dis- 
closed a voice of great power and rich- 
ness. He responded to numerous en- 
cores. R. A. 





Sittig Trio Plays at Brooklyn School 


In the hall of Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, the Sittig Trio gave a concert 
successfully on Sunday evening, Feb. 25. 
Frederick V. Sittig, the pianist of the 
organization, and his two gifted children, 
Gretchen, the violinist, and Hans, the 
‘cellist, performed Haydn’s C Major Trio 
and the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Trio, Op. 11, winning much applause in 
these works, as well as for shorter pieces 
by Handel, Schubert and Brahms. There 
were solo groups for the tkree artists in 
which they also did admirably. - 
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The Musicians Library | 


Seventy-six Volumes Issued 


The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music in a Series of Splendid Volumes 
Edited with Authority and Engraved, Printed and 


Bound with Surpssaing Excellence 





| Members of music clubs will find these volumes of invaluable aid in the 


preparation of essays and club papers. 





The Musical Courter says: ‘‘The Musicians Library is a boon to the musician; it 
is not only The Musicians Library, but it is a library for all people who believe in 
musie, who are fond of the art and who cherish musical ideals; and for such the 
Oliver Ditson Company has done something far above the average in issuing these 


elassics.’’ PRICES 


Each Volume in heavy paper, cloth back 


In full cloth, gilt 


Prices include transportation. Booklet giving full particulars, including EASY 


PAYMENT PLAN, free on request. 

















Marie MORRISEY 
DUDLEY BUCK 


Dear Mr. Buck: 


NEw YorRK, Feb. 2, 1917. 


Stanley K. Faye, in Chicago Evening News, 
January 22, 1917: 


“Sheis evidently a musician of high distinctive 
attainments.”’ 


NOTABLE SUCCESS 
* ELEANOR 


SPENCER 


Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 22, 1917. 
Eleanor Spencer at once established herself as an artist of quality. 
She has a firm grasp on her music and on herself, so that 
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Chicago Recital 
on 


Jan. 21, 1917 
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her playing has a sane char- Aa = 
acter that is most grateful. 
There is nothing hectic, 
nothing that savors of pose, 
for Miss Spencer apparently 
believes that her feeling for 
the music and her command 
of the keyboard make such 
adventitious aids unneces- 
sary. . . . Shecan pro- 
duce a great variety of tonal 
coloring, yet all in proportion 
and expressive of the 
thought. . . . The Men- 
delssohn ‘Variations Se- 
rieuses’ were done in a 
straightforward manner that 
bespoke both musical feel- 
ing and fine understanding. 
There was distinction in her 
work, as of one who had 
something to say and knew 
how to say it. She should 
be heard again. . . . 


KARLETON HACKETT. 





Photo by Arnold Genthe 














As I read these splendid Buffalo notices it 
seems only natural that I should turn to you 
with the full credit for my complete success 
there. When one is compelled to sing a 
program with a large cotton plug in her 
mouth, it is then that a thorough technical training is appreciated, and my deep 
gratitude went out to you with every phrase I completed. It was a nerve-racking 
experience, but no price could buy it, for I am almost convinced now that an artist 
from your studio could sing with his mouth bound up in adhesive tape. At any rate 
I should never have attempted the program under such unfortunate circumstances 
had I not felt absolute confidence in the patient schooling I had received at your 
hands. 

Your devoted pupil, 
MARIE Morrisey. 





Press Comments on Buffalo Success 


Miss Harriet M. Buck, chairman of the music committee of the Twentieth Century Club, 
announced before Miss Morrisey’s appearance on the stage that the young artist had met with 
an accident—the bursting of an artery in her mouth—and that while she would be able to go 
through with the program, her work would be somewhat handicapped, but in spite of this un- 
fortunate occurrence, Miss Morrisey created a fine impression and gave great pleasure. She is 
a statuesque young beauty, divinely tall and most divinely fair, and her voice is a contralto 
of richness and considerable range. Her first group of songs were particularly interesting. 
Gia la Notte, by Haydn, was rendered with rare taste and serenity of style, the enchanting 
Lauf der Welt, by Grieg, Das Kraut Vergessenheit, by Hildach, and Jai pleure en reye, by 
Hui, which she sang with moving emotional intensity. 

In songs in English, ‘‘Deep River,’’ by Burleigh, which revealed the peanty of some of her 
lower tones, and ‘‘Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree,’’ by Spross, which she gave a heroic rendering, 
won her two recalls, her first encore, ‘‘Lindy,’’ by Spross, and the second, ‘‘Leaves and the 
Wind,’’ both winning further appreciation.—Buffalo Courner, Jan. 31, 1917. 

Miss Morrisey has many valuable assets for a mu- 
sical career. Her voice is opulent, resonant, full 
of warmth and admirably controlled; she has brains 
and temperament in large measure, and a personality 
which wins instantly. She carried her audience with 
her by the vocal beauty of her work, by her dramatic 
force and authority of style. Miss Morrisey’s work 
grew in beauty as the program progressed, and she 
was called back enthusiastically at the close of her 
second group to grant a double encore.—Buffalo, Ea- 
press, Jan. 31, 1917. 

Miss Morrisey possesses a rich, pure contralto voice 
of much beauty, and her wonderful stage presence is 
an added asset. She made a fine impression, and be- 
fore she had half finished her program she won the 
warm approval of the audience. Miss Morrisey sings 
with much skill, and the natural beauty of her voice 
is delightful. She was given a hearty ovation and 
she responded with extra numbers.—-Buffalo Com- 
mercial, Jan. 31, 1917. 


Mr. Buck’s Studios are in 


Aeolian Hall New York 
Address : Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y 


Chicago Evening News, Jan. 22, 1917. 

. . . Her playing of movements from compositions by Scarlatti 
and Bach showed a delicate appreciation of the classicists that comes 
near to being unique. By subtle inflections she modernized Bach. 
She is evidently a musician of high distinctive attainments. 


STANLEY K. FAYE. 








Chicago Tribune, Jan. 22, 1917. 


Eleanor Spencer's playing of the piano was clean, sincere and im- 
peccable in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Variations Serieuses.” . . . 
Others of her audience who heard her play Beethoven's “‘Appas- 
sionata’’ were eloquent in praise of her way with it. 


FREDERICK DONAGHEY. 








Chicago Evening Journal, Jan. 22, 1917. 

. . . She seems to have had a thorough training in the art of 
the piano, together with some ideas and a personality of her own 
to make the training worth while. . . . She belongs to the 
class of decorative pianists, but has other gifts aside from mere 
pictorial values. . . . 




















Chicagoer Presse, Jan. 22, 1917. 

The playing of Eleanor Spencer created a strong impression. The 
artist has at her command a brilliant, elastic and absolutely reliable 
technic. Her tone is full and resonant and her interpretative style 
indicated that she wishes to be recognized not only as a virtuoso, 
but also as an artist. 

In her choice of a program she displayed a sense of style and artistic 
intelligence. 

Technically her work in Beethoven's ‘““Appassionata’’ was a veritable 


tourdeforce. . . . 
W. R. KNUPFER. 
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BLOCHS OPEN THEIR SONATA SERIES 


Violinist and Pianist Present First 
of Beethoven Cycle, in 
New York 


HE Beethoven sonatas for violin and 
piano are, despite their extraord- 
inary melodic wealth and consummate 
craft, comparatively unhackneyed. Or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that worthy performances of these 
precious pages are rarities. Therefore, 
considerable interest was attached to the 
first of a series of Beethoven Sonata re- 
citals conceived and given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch, the esteemed 
New York artists, in the MacDowell Gal- 
lery, New York, on the evening of Feb. 
26. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bloch had obviously de- 
voted no little thought to the construction 
of this inaugural program, which con- 
sisted of the Op. 12, No. 1, Op. 96 and 
Op. 47. The first is the well-known 
“Salieri” Sonata. The Op. 96 is rather 
less familiar, we believe, and the con- 
cluding work is the towering “Kreutzer.” 
Surprisingly little monotony inhered in 
this program and this must be attributed 
in part to the contrasting character of 
the sonatas, but principally to the 
healthy, lucid interpretations given 
them by the co-artists. Mr. Bloch’s tone 
was unmarred by unnecessary indulgence 
in vibrato, his bowing an object lesson, 
intonation almost constantly true. Best, 
he submerged Bloch to Beethoven. This 
the pianist did also. Careful study, 
wholesome sincerity, innate intelligence 
and general fitness to cope with music 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, Who 
Opened Their Beethoven Sonata Cycle 
at the MacDowell Gallery, New York 


of this sort were visible at all times in 
Mrs. Bloch’s playing. The ensemble 
work had few flaws. In the immortal 
“Kreutzer” the Blochs gave a particu- 
larly ripe and illuminating example of 
what they can do. 

A good sized audience derived pleasure 
from the artists’ efforts, evincing its ap- 
preciation with considerable cordiality. 

B. R 





Works of Roland Farley Brought Out 
by Mme. Buckhout 


Mme. Buckhout’s weekly musicale on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 24, was de- 
voted to the compositions of Roland 
Farley, a young Western pianist-com- 
poser. Hearty interest was displayed by 
a good-sized audience in Mr. Farley’s 
works and the soprano’s interpretation 
of them. Mme. Buckhout sang four 
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vocal ability, 






tion deserves unstinted praise.” 


decided success.” 


king.’ 
might be proud of. 
desired.” 




















MISCHA | 


St. Louis Republic, Feb. 18, 1917: 


was one unimpeachable triumph of mind and heart. Mr. Léon achieved a 


St. Louis Republic, Feb. 25, 1917: 
Mischa Léon gave a rendering of the réle of Louis XIV that any artist 
His singing, acting and appearance were all that could be 
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groups of songs, among them “I Linger 
Still,” “Phoebe,” “Canzonette,” “Crimson 
Petal,” “When I Am Dead, My Dearest,” 
“Let Us Drift and Dream,” “Mermaid’s 
Lied,” “Our Trysting Place” and “Re- 
membering.” Four of the songs were 
redemanded, “Remembering,” which is 
dedicated to Mme. Buckhout, being re- 
peated twice in response to the applause. 
Mr. Farley played several of his own 
piano pieces, including a “Valse Ara- 


besque,” “Goblin Dance,” Etude in C 
Sharp Minor, “Impressions of Night,” 
Berceuse and “On the Largo di Garda.” 
They proved to be admirable numbers, 
the Berceuse being repeated. 





PORTLAND SYMPHONY HEARD 





Praise for Christensen as Conductor— 
City No Longer Unresponsive 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 25.—On Sunday 
afternoon the fifth concert by the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra was given at 
the Eleventh Street Theater. The pro- 
gram listed below was splendidly played, 
the Massenet number evoking a repeti- 
tion. Mr. M. Christensen conducted. Too 
much credit cannot be given to the two 
directors chosen for the season. Both 
Mr. Christensen and Waldemar Lind 
have proved fully equal to the confidence 
reposed in them. The program was: 





Symphony, E Flat Major, No. 1, Op. 26 
(‘Rustic Wedding’’), Goldmark; Overture, 
“Rienzi,’’ Wagner; ‘‘The Wand of Youth,” 
Second Suite, Elgar; ‘‘Sous les Tilleuls,’’ from 
Suite, ‘‘Scénes Alsaciennes,’’ Massenet; ‘‘Réve 
Aprés le Bal,’’ Boustet; ‘‘Les Préludes,’’ Sym- 
phonic Poem, No. 3, Liszt. 


Josef Hofmann at the Heilig Theater 
last Saturday evening was greeted by a 
capacity audience, which not only ap- 
plauded but actually cheered him, and 
this in Portland, a city which only a few 
years ago was considered unresponsive 
and cold toward all musicians. The con- 
cert was under the management of 
Steers-Coman. H. C. 





Ladies’ Club Fosters Community Music 
Cause in Sedalia, Mo. 


SEDALIA, Mo., Feb. 28.—The Ladies’ 
Musical Club of this city not long ago 
tendered a concert to the Apollo Club, 
giving an engaging program under the 
direction of Mrs. William D. Steele. The 
Ladies’ Club is now in its twenty-fourth 
year. At this recent concert community 
singing was introduced, the audience of 
600 joining heartily in with the chorus 
in such favorites as “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“Swanee River,” etc. So successful was 


the experiment that it was repeated a 
few days later with an audience of 1000. 
The club intends making it a feature of 
its next year’s work. 





CARRENO DECIDES 
TO REMAIN IN THIS 
COUNTRY NEXT YEAR 


































ON 


Creator of ‘‘Louis XIV” in Homer Moore’s 
Opera in St. Louis, February 17th, 1917 


“Unimpeachable Triumph of Mind, Voice 
and Heart.”’ 


Telegram from the Composer to Mr. Leon: 


My opinion of your courage, mental and 
also kindness and con- 
sideration displayed in learning the title 
role in my opera Louis XIV in a few days is 
too high for brief expression. 
formances on three consecutive days demon- 
strated you a great and true artist. 


Your per- 


HOMER MOORE 


What the Critics Said: 
Victor Lichtenstein, St. Louis Mirror, Feb. 23, 1917: 


given to Mischa Léon, who saved the opera from impending disaster owing to the 
mysterious defection of Constantino, gifted with a fine and manly presence, the 
fortunate possessor of a virile and mellow tenor of dramatic intensity, he gave an 
interpretation of the réle of Louis XIV which combined the ardent fire of the 
passionate lover with the suave grace and dignity of the Bourbon monarch. 
Together with Mme. Beriza he also danced with infectious delight. 


“Chief praise must be 


His enuncia- 


*‘Mischa Léon’s performance yesterday 


“We had a king who was ‘every inch a 






















Teresa Carrefio, the Famous Pianist 


Although Mme. Teresa Carreno has 
received flattering offers from her Euro- 
pean agents to return for a tour of the 


neutral European countries, the distin- . 


guished pianist has decided to remain in 
America during the coming season. She 
has just completed arrangements where- 
by her concert and recital appearances 
will be arranged exclusively through 
Winton & Livingston, Inc., whose offices 
are located in AXolian Hall, New York. 





Caruso to Visit Pittsburgh on Tour 


As a result of arrangements made be- 
tween the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
and the Standard Talking-Machine Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, that city will have 
a Caruso concert on the evening of May 
5 at the Shriners’ Mosque. May Beegle 
will have the local management. The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor, will accompany 
Caruso in Pittsburgh, as in Cincinnati 
and Toledo. 















As NADIR in “‘Les Pecheurs des Perles’’ 


H. W. Cost, Musical America: 


was assigned to Mischa Léon. 


his artistic worth.” 


Albert C. Wegman, St. Louis Times, Feb. 18, 1917: 


a voice of excellent quality, power and style.” 


Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 4o2 Madison Ave., New York 
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“The task of the difficult réle of Louis XIV 
The young tenor learned the part in a little over 
two days and gave a most satisfactory interpretation of it. 

“It was a decided triumph for the young tenor and a sure demonstration of 










‘Mischa Léon displayed 
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SYMPHONY MUSIC BY 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


New Washington Orchestra 
Establishes Its Value in 
Its First Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The 
first public presentation of the Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Hamline E. Cogswell, direc- 
tor of music of the public schools, took 
place Feb. 28 and firmly established this 
organization as a musical factor in the 
Capital City. 

The orchestra did excellent work. Its 
attacks were sure, its ensemble admir- 
able. There are sixty-five in the organ- 
ization, men and women, and whén it 
is remembered that this work is a “labor 
of musical love,” as it were, too much 
praise cannot be given Mr. Cogswell and 
his co-workers, including Lewis Chernoff, 
associate conductor. 

The program last night was broad in 
its scope, beginning with the Schubert 
Symphony, No. 8, in B Minor, and clos- 
ing with the first presentation in Wash- 
ington of the Suite from Humperdinck’s 
“Miracle.” In this last number Samuel 
Wood, as organist, gave valuable assist- 
ance. The other numbers by the orches- 
tra were “Heart Wounds” and “The Last 
Spring” of Grieg, for string orchestra. 

Mrs. Franceska Kaspar-Laason, so- 
prano, assisted as soloist, with Eulalie 





Buchanan as accompanist. Her selec- 
tions were “Swiss Echo Song” (Eckert), 
“When Cherries Bloom” and “At the 
Feast of the Dead” (Cadman), “Rose So 
Softly Blooming” (Spohr) and “Spring” 
(Henschel). She received much well de- 
served applause. 





OVATION FOR FRANCES NASH 





Pianist Appears as Soloist with Boston 
Symphony in Worcester 
WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 28.—The bril- 
liant series of Ellis Concerts was given 
a sensational finish last night through 
the remarkable playing of Frances Nash, 


piano soloist with the Boston Symphony. 


Orchestra in Mechanics’ Hall. Miss 
Nash played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G 
Minor, No. 2, and at its close, applause, 
nearly deafening in its intensity, recalled 
the young artist again and again. Such 
was the thrill of the moment that she 
won the unreserved plaudits of the or- 
chestra as well as of the audience of 
1800 persons. Miss Nash played with 
the inspiration of the born musician, 
and displayed a technique above criti- 
cism. Her charming stage presence and 
personality made an immediate and de- 
cided appeal. 

Ernst Schmidt, assistant conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, again conducted 
in the absence of Dr. Karl Muck, and it 
is evident that he is becoming a favorite 
with Worcester audiences. His work 
proved him deserving of this confidence 
and particularly in the last movement 
of the opening work, Brahms’s Sym- 
phony, No. 1, in C Minor, did he demon- 
strate his ability. ae: ae 
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EVAN WILLIAMS 
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The Boston Herald: 


evening. 


The Great American Tenor 





Mr. Williams has been a favorite for 20 years. The hall was crowded. 
Some sat on the stage; others stood. The singer’s beautiful voice and 
art have won him both fame and fortune. He knows how to touch 
the heart of an audience. He voices the elemental emotions, love, joy, 
grief, with eloquence and sincerity. He can be humorous, fervent, 
tender, dramatic. None is more skilled in lyric declamation. 

His finished phrasing and delightful clearness of diction as ever 
excited admiration. The singer at once worked his accustomed spell 
upon the audience, and there was hearty applause throughout the 





Photo by Bain News Service 








Management: Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, N. Y. 

















TOLLEFSEN TRIO IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Excellent Performance by the 
Chamber Music Ensemble in 
Aeolian Hall 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO, recital, Monday night, 
Feb. 26, Acolian Hall; Carl H. Tollefsen, 
violinist; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pian- 
ist; Willem Durieux, ’cellist. The pro- 
gram: 

Trio in B Flat, Beethoven; “Kreisleriana,” 


Schumann, Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen ; Trio in 
G Major, Boellmann. 








The Tollefsen Trio recommends itself 
for the individual skill and sincerity of 
its members. But why must this capable 
organization content itself with the con- 
ventional chamber music ensemble offer- 
ing—three inordinately lengthy pieces? 
The chamber ensemble that has the cour- 
age to present “unconventional” pro- 
grams will some day be rewarded with 
an attendance beyond the dreams of the 
brass-fingered organizations which strive 
only to test the endurance of the players 
and the audience. Why deny it? There is 
invariably an_ infectious’ restlessness 
after the first half dozen movements— 
and a stealthy retreat from the rear 
and aisle seats! Be this as it may, how- 
ever, the Tollefsen Trio demonstrated 
excellent qualities in the Beethoven Trio 
performance and the chastely pure Boell- 
mann work. If any further proof was 
required of Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen’s 
gift as a pianist, she gave it in her solo 
offering, Schumann’s “Kreisleriana.” She 
played the eight divisions with warmth 
and intelligence. A. H. 


WERRENRATH IN FINE FETTLE 








Delights Audience at Opening Recital 
of Campus Series at N. Y. U. 


The gifted American baritone, Reinald 
Werrenrath, opened the Campus Concert 
Course given annually at his alma mater, 
New York University, with a recital in 
the Auditorium, on Feb. 13. Mr. Wer- 
renrath has a large and devoted follow- 
ing, a goodly proportion of whom greeted 
him on this occasion. The baritone’s 
program adhered closely to that sung 
by him in his last AXolian Hall recital, 
including a Massenet aria, groups of 
lieder, Italian songs, Scotch, Irish and 
Swedish folk-songs, finishing with sev- 
eral American specimens. Burleigh’s 
“One Year” and the Swedish “Pehr 
Swineherde” were thrice admirable ef- 
forts. The baritone was copiously ap- 
plauded. 

Harry Spier, who accompanied, again 
displayed his poise and musicianship. 
His lovely song, “Ultima Rosa,” called 
forth much warm enthusiasm. 





Give Musicale in Honor of Schelling 
and Brockway 


An informal musical gathering in 
honor of Ernest Schelling and Howard 
Brockway was held at the MacDowell 
Club, New York, on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 25. Florence Mulford, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
George Harris, Jr., tenor, and Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist, were the soloists. The 
peeras included groups of songs by 

r. Schelling and Mr. Brockway, Mr. 
Brockway’s suite for ’cello, a group for 
piano solo by Mr. Schelling, and Mr. 
Schelling’s “Suite Fantastique” played 
by Mr. Schelling with Mr. Brockway at 
a second piano. A great number of mu- 
sicians were present and enjoyed the 
concert immensely. 





May M. Cobb Makes Fourth Consecutive 
Appearance in New Castle, Pa. 


Recent appearances of May Marshall 
Cobb, the young New York soprano, were 
in Barnby’s “Rebekah” at the West End 
Collegiate Church, New York; in Fall 
River, Mass.; in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; in 
recital at Ridgefield, Conn.; at the Hotel 


McAlpin, New York; in Handel’s “Mes-. 


siah,” at New Castle, Pa., and in recital 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. The “Messiah” per- 
formance marked Miss Cobb’s fourth suc- 
cessive annual appearance in New 
Castle, and she was again re-engaged. 





Thuel Burnham Plays Brilliantly in His 
Frederick (Md.) Recital 


FREDERICK, Mp., Feb. 26.—Thuel Burn- 
ham, the pianist, won a host of friends 
at his recent recital here. Mr. Burnham 
played brilliantly, not neglecting, how- 
ever, to observe poetic values. In a dif- 
ficult program he retained the interest 
of his audience throughout. 














JOHN 
ALDEN 
CARPENTER 





Photo by Matzene, Chicayo 


Songs 

Net 
Bid me to live. Med., Db 60 
The Cock shall crow. Med., A_ .60 
A Cradle song. Med., Ab 60 
The Day is no more. Med., B_ .60 
Don't cedre. Med., F .60 
Fog wraiths. Med., G .60 

Four poems by Paul Verlaine. 
Chanson d’automne. Low Bm_ .40 
Le ciel. High or med., B .60 
Dansons la gigue! Med., D_ .60 

Ii pleure- dans mon coeur. 
Med., D m .60 
Go, lovely rose. Med., Db .60 
The Green river. Med., B .60 
Her voice. Low, Eb .60 
Les silhouettes. Med., Eb 60 
Little fly. Med., Db .60 
Looking-glass river. Med., D  .60 
The Player queen. Med., Eb m .75 
To one unknown. Low, B m .60 


Song Cycles 


Gitanjali (Song-offerings). 1. When 
I bring to you colourd toys. 2. 
On the day when death will knock 
at thy door. 3. The sleep that 
flits on baby’s eyes. 4. I am like a 
remnant of a cloud of Autumn. 
5. On the seashore of endless 
worlds. 6. Light, my light. Words 
by Rabindranath Tagore. 

Complete net 1.25 


Improving songs for anxious chil- 
dren. Words, music and pictures 
by John and Rue Carpenter. 

net 1.50 

Watercolors. Four Chinese tone 
poems. I. On a screen. 2. The 
Odalisque. 3. Highwaymen. 4. To 
a young gentleman. 

Complete net 1.25 


Piano Compositions 


Polonaise Américaine net .60 

Impromptu net .60 

Concertino for piano and orchestra 
(in preparation) 





Violin and Piano 
Sonata in G net 3.00 
Symphony Orchestra 


Adventures in a perambulator 
Parts, net 15.00 
Score, net 10.00 





Works by Mr. Carpenter have 
been included on more }pro- 
grams this year than those of 
any other American com- 
poser. 





3 E. 43d Street New York 
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Musical Program for New York Port 
Society 


The March concert at the New York 
Port Society and Mariners’ Church in 
Kleventh Avenue was given under the 
auspices of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
March 1. Opening remarks by James 
Yereance, president of the society, were 
followed by a musical program given by 
Daisy Alien, soprano; George Arthur 
Wilson, pianist, and McKinley Rose, 
tenor. Miss Allen sang songs by Eden, 
Hastings, Strickland and Bischoff and 
Gounod’s Serenade. She also led the 
singing of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and the “Marseillaise.” Mr. Wilson 
played selections by Chopin, Stojowski 
and Poldini and excellent accompani- 
ments for Miss Allen. All of the soloists 
were recalled and added encores. A one- 
uct play was presented by a company 
of amateurs. 





Hofmann Takes Over Schumann-Heink’s 
Pennsylvania Bookings 


HARRISBURG, PA., March 3.—The dis- 
appointments due to the accident to 
Mme. Schumann-Heink are many, among 
those who were hard hit being Fred C. 
and Chauncey C. Hand, managers of the 
Keystone Concert Course, who had book- 
ings for Mme. Schumann-Heink at Har- 
risburg, March 6, Lancaster, March 9, 
and Scranton, March 12. After the news 
of the cancelations, the Messrs Hand 
booked Josef Hofmann for the three 
cities, communicating with him at Port- 
land, Ore. The circuit of the Keystone 
Concert Course for 1917-18 will comprise 
five cities in central and northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 





Organist Biggs in Brooklyn Recital 


Richard Keys Biggs, the concert or- 
ganist, gave an admirable recital at St. 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, March 1, as- 
sisted by William Blix, baritone. Mr. 
Biggs was in excellent form and played 
in a distinguished manner. Among his 
offerings were the Overture to Handel’s 
“Occasional Oratorio,” Szalit’s Inter- 
mezzo, the Meditation from Edwin Ship- 
pen Barnes’s Petite Suite, Bach’s “St. 
Ann’s Fugue, Macfarlane’s “Evening 
Bells and Cradle Song” and the Piutti 
G Minor Sonata. Mr. Blix delivered in 
excellent style Saint-Saéns’s “Ave 
Maria” and Burleigh’s “Deep River. 








On the tour of the New 
York Philharmonic 
Orchestra last Spring 


Eleanore 


Cochran 


The Soprano 


received an ovation in 
every city visited. 





Eleanore 


Cochran 


is a success. 





Her managers are: 


FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

















ST. PAUL RALLIES TO 
OBERHOFFER FORCES 


Minneapolis Orchestra Gaining 
Footing—American Music 
Given 


St. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 28.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer conductor, played its seventh 
St. Paul concert of the season Saturday 
evening. An audience which looked 
small in the large Auditorium but which 
numbered several hundred persons greet- 
ed Mr. Oberhoffer with cordiality. Slow- 
ly but surely is the body of music-lovers 
in this city becoming welded together in 
admiration of this organization hailing 
from a rival city. 

Preceding the programmed numbers, 
the orchestra voiced the spirit of the 
times in an inspiring performance of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” In 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony, Op. 68, 
No. 1, Mr. Oberhoffer’s reading was of 
a high order. Jacques Thibaud was the 
soloist and the remainder of the pro- 
gram was given over to French com- 
posers. Mr. Thibaud played with beauti- 
ful tone, refinement and exquisite taste. 

George H. Fairclough, organist, as- 
sisted by Jessica DeWolf, soprano, gave 
the first of a series of Lenten recitals 
Thursday afternoon. The program was 
devoted entirely to American composers. 
Mr. Fairclough’s numbers were chosen 
from compositions of Rene L. Becker, 
Stanley Avery, Ralph Kinder, R. S. 
Stoughton, Roland Diggle, Gordon Balch 
Nevin, Clarence Dickinson and James H. 
Rogers. Mrs. DeWolf sang “O Country, 
bright and fair” from Horatio Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima.” Mr. Fairclough re- 
cently took the degree of Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists. Mrs. De- 
Wolf and Mr. Fairclough were excellent- 
ly cast in the opening Lenten recital and 
acquitted themselves splendidly. 

ouis Roos Gomberg, child pianist 
(aged nine), was engaged by the St. 
Paul Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for a third recital 
in the city. The lad also made a matinee 
appearance under independent auspices 
following his evening recital. He played 
with apparent ease, well-directed intelli- 
gence and considerable feeling. 

The Schubert Club calendar for Febru- 
ary included two formal programs in 
which its artist members appeared. One 
of these was devoted entirely to composi- 
tions of Franz Schubert. Those par- 
ticipating in this memorial program were 
Mrs. Bessie Parnell Weston, pianist; 
Mrs. Lillian Nippert Zelle, violinist; 
Loretta Haas, contralto; Katherine Hoff- 





mann and Louise Lupien Jenkins, accom- - 


panists. The second of these formal pro- 
grams was given by Mrs. Paul Noxon 





—— 


Myers, violinist, Katherine Hoffmann at 
the piano; Adelaide Pierce, contralto; 
Frederic Southwick, baritqne, and Carrie 
Zumbach Bliss, accompanist. The Zum- 
bach “Du bist wie eine Blume,” dedi- 
cated by a local composer to Miss Pierce, 
was interesting and grateful. 

F. L. C. B. 





WILL GIVE AMERICAN BALLET 





Metropolitan to Produce Gilbert Work 
Founded on Cable’s Sketch 





Henry F. Gilbert, the Prominent Amer- 
ican Composer 


Henry F. Gilbert’s American ballet, 
“The Dance in Place Congo,” was ac- 
cepted on March 3 by Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza for presentation at the Metro- 
politan Opera House next season. The 
ballet is based on an incident by George 
W. Cable, included in his New Orleans 
sketches. 

Mr. Gilbert, a Boston composer, has a 
number of works on American themes to 
his credit. He was one of the first 
pupils of the late Edward MacDowell. 





Zoellners’ Art Compensates for Delay in 
Vancouver Concert 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 26.—The Zoell- 
ner Quartet played in St. Andrew’s 
Church last night, being heard by a good- 
sized, expectant gathering. The Zoell- 
ners were almost an hour late in appear- 
ing, on account of a delayed train. Or- 
ganist Frank Wrigley entertained the 
audience in the interim with two attrac- 
tive solos. The quartet played a 
fascinating program with customary dis- 
tinction and merited the cordial applause 
that followed its efforts. 


RABINOFF GIVES NEW 
ORLEANS BEST **AIDA”’ 


“Tris”? Stirs Huge Audience— 
Miss Heyman and Shattuck 
Are Heard in Recitals 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 15.—The 
Boston-National Opera Company, under 
the local management of Harry B. Loeb, 
presented on the first night of its recent 
engagement the finest production of 
“Aida” that this city has heard in years, 
with Luisa Villani, Zenatello, Maria Gay, 
Baklanoff, Mardones and Ananian in the 


leading réles. At the matinée, “Faust,” 
with Maggie Teyte, Martin, Mardones and 
Marr, was given and for the final per- 
formance Mascagni’s “Iris,” which was 
the first presentation of this opera in 
New Orleans. It was witnessed by an 
immense audience, which applauded the 
charming little Japanese soprano, Tam- 
aki Miura, who sang the title réle. The 
other important roles were taken by 
Tovia Kittay, Thomas Chalmers, Lazarri 
and Elvira Leveroni. 

A delightful concert was given re- 
cently in St. Charles Hotel Convention 
Hall by Katharine Ruth Heyman, the 
American pianist. This was Miss Hey- 
man’s first appearance in New Orleans 
and her playing was beautiful and en- 
joyed by a very large audience. 

Another artist heard recently was 
Arthur Shattuck, who gave a piano re- 
cital in the Convention Hall of the 
Grunewald Hotel and entertained his au- 
dience with a splendid program. 

New Orleans has been over-booked 
with musical attractions this season and 
all have attracted smaller audiences 
than they deserved, with the exception 
of the series given under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic Society. D. B. F. 








Myrna Sharlow Wins New Admirers in 
Her Lowell kecital 


LOWELL, Mass., Feb. 17.—Myrna 
Sharlow, the young prima donna so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
gave a song recital at the State Normal 
School, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Music, yesterday afternoon, 
attracting a capacity audience to the 
Normal School Hall. Miss Sharlow was 
accompanied by James Ecker, an able 
pianist from Boston, who was also heard 
in several solo numbers, in which he 
proved his ability. Arias from “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Carmen,” a group of 
French songs and songs in English by 
Burleigh, Horsman, Clough-Leighter, 
Ward-Stephens, Reiman and _ Sharp, 


. constituted the soprano’s program. In 


singing them, she displayed a voice of 
exquisite quality and youthful ring, in- 
terpretative ability and magnetic stage 
presence. 











MARTHA PHILLIPS 
LYRIC SOPRANO 


Martha Phillips’ recital proved to be one of the pleasing incidents of the season. 
Her voice is one of uncommon natural beauty. 
needed in coloratura singing with something of the larger fullness of the lyric 
She is an artist of sound training, of valuable experience, of healthy 
tendencies and it may be added that her personality has pronounced charm.— 


soprano. 


N. Y. Sun. 


Exclusive Direction 
35 West 39th Street, New York City 


Catharine A. Bamman 


It combines the airy quality 








€xclusive Direction of 
Catharine A. Bamman 
35 West 39th St., New Bork 
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MERLE 
ALCOCK 


Contralto 





May, 1915 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
“Beautiful young con- 
tralto captivates festival 
audience.” 


May, 1916 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

“On Artist’s Night Miss 
Alcock sang The Pro- 
logue to Damrosch’s ‘Iphe- 
genia. Certainly no num- 
ber was ever a greater suc- 
cess. Mr. Damrosch finally 
quieted the audience with 
the promise that Miss 
Alcock would sing again 
later.” 


May, 1917. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Engaged to sing “Deli- 
lah.” 


May 4, 1917 


Engaged for ‘Messiah” 
Kansas City festival. 


May 10, 1917 
Wichita, Kans. 


May 11, 1917 
Kansas City 


Soloist New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 








HAENSEL & JONES 
NEW YORK 














MINNEAPOLIS STIRRED 
BY NATIONAL AIRS 


Anthems Mark Orchestral and 
Choral Concert—Chorus in 
Its Debut 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 28.—The 
return of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra from its mid-winter tour has 
been marked by two concerts before audi- 
ences enthusiastic alike over its suc- 
cesses abroad and its work at home. A 
royal welcome kept Conductor Oberhoffer 
bowing his acknowledgments for some 
moments on the occasion of the first con- 
cert and brought the men themselves to 
their feet before the gathering of sym- 
phony devotees could be satisfied. The 
program was identical with that played 
in St. Paul on a consecutive night. The 
success of the soloist, Jacques Thibaud, 
and of the orchestra was emphatically 
pronounced. 

In the fifteenth popular concert the 


orchestra was assisted by Wynne Pyle, 
pianist, on Sunday afternoon. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spinning Song” and “Spring 
Song” were repeated upon urgent de- 
mand. In Liszt’s Concerto for Piano, 
No. 1, in E Flat Major, Miss Pyle made 
a distinct impression. Sureness and dash 
may be said to have comported together 
in the production of very beautiful pas- 
sages and effects which, if a bit frag- 
mentary, were held to coherence by the 
steady hand of Mr. Oberhoffer and con- 
stituted a pronounced feature of a bril- 
liant performance. As an encore, Miss 
Pyle played the Marche Prelude by Rach- 
maninoff. 

On the flag-draped platform “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was played by 
the orchestra. 

The second concert of the season by 
the Apollo Club opened with the singing 
of “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
arranged for the chorus of men’s voices 
by Rhys-Herbert, the club accompanist. 
A wave of enthusiasm swept through the 
Auditorium and reached impressive pro- 
portions as Christine Miller, the soloist 
of the occasion, appeared upon the stage 
waving a large American flag and joined 
with the rising audience in singing the 
last verse. In this and in the singing 
of her scheduled numbers, Miss Miller 
won her Minneapolis public anew. Mr. 
Woodruff conducted the club chorus in 
a program of interesting and enjoyable 
variety. In “Farewell to Hiawatha,” by 
Arthur Foote, Harry Phillips sang the 
baritone solo. Roland Diggle’s ‘‘Ameri- 
can Fantasy” was played by Mr. Ender, 
the club organist. 

Stanley R. Avery presented Horatio 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima” in St. Mark’s 
Church Sunday evening with an effi- 
ciency and finish which places this choir 
among the important factors in the life 
of the city. The choruses were sung by 
the regular choir. Mildred Ozias De 
Vries, soprano; Florence Earle Wich- 
man, contralto; Sudwarth Frasier, tenor; 
Ray R. Morehouse, baritone (all, with 
the exception of the contralto, members 
of the regular choir), sang the solos. 
Margaret Gilmore MacPhail assisted at 
the piano; Mr. Avery played the organ. 

The Woman’s Choral Club is the last 
newly formed organization to make its 
début in Minneapolis. Stimulated by the 
success of the Apollo Club, Mrs. Clement 
C. Campbell exercised herself in found- 
ing a similar organization for women 
and is now its musical director. Ella 
Hall Bishop is the club’s president and 
accompanist. Oscar Seagle, a one-time 
resident and great favorite in Minne- 
apolis, was chosen as assisting soloist 
for the first concert. In Demarest’s 
“America Triumphant” there were solos 
by Alma Porteous and Martha Cook. 

Beatrice L. Thurston, musical director, 
and C. G. Stevens, dramatic coach, under 
the management of the Music and: Allied 
Arts Association, presented a “Concert- 
Drame”’ in three episodes at Studio Hall 
before an audience particularly inter- 
ested in the city’s Political Equality 
Club, for whose benefit the entertainment 
was given. F. L. C. B. 








Bridgeport Recital-Goers Thrilled by 
Ysaye’s Playing 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 1.—Eugen 
Ysaye, the veteran Belgian violinist, 
gave a recital at the Casino last night, 
thrilling a huge gathering. Mozart’s So- 
nata in D, Op. 30, was particularly 
lovely as played by this artist. Ysaye 
was accompanied admirably by Maurice 
Dambois, who contributed two piano 


solos. | eo oe 





Mme. TERESA CARRENO 





Will remain in America 


During the season 1917-18 


HER CONCERT AND RECITAL AP- 
PEARANCES ARE NOW BEING 
ARRANGED EXCLUSIVELY 
THROUGH 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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LAWRENCE, KANS. 2. 
A. WALTER KRAMER, 


CARE MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANNA CASE MEETING WITH MOST EXTRAOR- 
DINARY SUCCESS IN HER CONCERTS— 
AUGUSTA, GA., PACKED HOUSE 
TORONTO, CAN., THREE THOUSAND PEOPLE 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., TURNED PEOPLE AWAY 
CANTON, OHIO, AUDIENCE OVER 4,000, 
STAGE CROWDED. IMMEDIATELY RE-EN- 
GAGED FOR TWO CONCERTS NEXT SEASON. 
GREATEST ENTHUSIASM, PRESS COMMENTS AND 
PRIVATE LETTERS ACCLAIM HER WONDERFUL 


SUCCESS. 
FRED O. RENARD. 


Entire Season 1917-18 Now Booking 
Address: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Gotthe:f Tries Outdoor Fun at 


Massachusetts Town—Give 
Operalogues 


LAUDE GOTTHELF, who is asso- 
ciated with Havrah Hubbard in the 
Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogues, which 
have been so successful during the past 
several seasons, spent a week-end late 
in February at Toy Town Tavern, 
Winchendon, Mass., in company with 
Harold Durant, who was formerly ad- 
vance man for Mme. Sembrich, Ludwig 
Wiillner and other artists. 
The winter sport, now in full swing, 
consisted of skating, skiing, sleighing 


and “belly-bunting.” In the picture Mr. 
Gotthelf is seen standing at the right 
and Mr. Durant is enjoying the last 
named sport. 

Last week on Monday evening, Mr. Hub- 
bard and Mr. Gotthelf completed a series 
of five operalogues at Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, having had splendid audiences and 
much enthusiastic expression of approval 
for both the operalogues and for Mr. 
Gotthelf’s piano solos. 

On March 1 the two artists completed 
a series of six matinées at Wakefield, 
Mass., where Mr. Gotthelf preceded a 
performance of “Lohengrin” with the 
Cadman sonata. The Cadman number 
will be used by Mr. Gotthelf extensively 
during the coming spring tour. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Gotthelf gave 
the first public performance of this work 


PIANIST ESSAYS WINTER SPORTS 
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Claude Gotthelf, Pianist, on the Right, 
and Harold Durant at Winchendon, 
Mass. 


a year ago last June at the Federation 
Biennial at Los Angeles. 





GATTI-CASAZZA HONORED 


Punch Bowl for Metropolitan Manager 
: from Brooklyn Directors 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
ceived a silver punch bowl on Feb. 28 
from the Board of Directors of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, where the 
Metropolitan Company gives ten per- 
formances each year. 


In an engrossed testimonial letter, 
which accompanied the presentation, 
made by Willis L. Ogden and Thomas L. 
ya representing the board, they 
said: 

“Under your direction the Metropolitan 


Opera House has become the foremost 
opera house of the world, and this has 
helped to make New York a great music 
center. All music-lovers in the great 
city of New York are deeply indebted to 
you for your distinguished services. 
While many of these friends are un- 
known to you, they applaud the spirit 
and ability that you have shown, and 
take this measure of informing you of 
their appreciation. 
“The Board of Directors. 

“(Signed) Willis L. Ogden, Thomas L. 
Leeming, Simeon B. Chittenden, Crowell 
Hadden, Alfred T. White, William H. 
Nichols, Frank Bailey, John T. Under- 
wood, Simon F. Rothschild, James H. 
Post, J. A. Mollenhauser, Francis L. 
Noble, Lewis W. Francis, William N. 
Dyckman, A. Augustus Healy, Martin 


Joost, John W. Frothingham, Henry 
Roth, Samuel Rowland, Frank L. 
Babott, Robert Alfred, Alfred Shaw, 
Frederic B. Pratt, Frederick L. Craw- 
ford, William H. English, E. P. May- 
nard.” 


CAPITOL HEARS SOCIETY 
OF ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 


Ensemble Plays Under French-Amer- 
ican Auspices—Margaret Wilson 
Among Ysaye’s Hearers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—One of 


the most charming recitals Washington 
has enjoyed this season was offered re- 
cently by the Société des Instruments 
Anciens, under the auspices of the local 
French-American Association of Musical 
Art committee. Through the local man- 
agement of Georgiana Todd, social, offi- 
cial and diplomatic circles were inter- 
ested. 

Those giving the program were a 
string quartet composed of Maurice Hew- 
itt, Henri Casadesus, Eugene Dubruille 
and Maurice Devilliers; Mme. Regina 
Patorni, harpsichord, and Mme. Marie 
Buisson, vocalist. 

Under the local management of Mrs. 
Wilson Greene, Eugen Ysaye, violinist, 
assisted by Maurice Dambois, pianist, 
was heard in recital on March 2. Mar- 
garet Wilson with a party from the 
White House occupied one of the boxes 
and was most enthusiastic in her ap- 
plause throughout the program. 
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Frieda Hempel Delights Her Rochester 
Hearers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The Tues- 


day Musicale presented Frieda Hempel, 
coloratura soprano, at Convention Hall 
last evening in the second of the three 
evening concerts of the season. The au- 
dience was large in spite of the disagree- 
able weather, and evinced a growing en- 
thusiasm, which attained the size of an 
ovation at the end of the concert. It 
has been a long time since Rochester has 
heard a singer of Mme. Hempel’s beauty 
of voice and artistic attainment, and 
it was all delightfully refreshing. She 
was very gracious in acceding to the 
constant demands for encores, giving for 
one of them an exquisite rendering of 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” Paul Eis- 
ler was an excellent accompanist and 
shared at Mme. Hempel’s insistence in 
the storm of applause at the end of the 
concert. M. E. W. 





JULES FALK WINNING 
NEW HONORS ON HIS 
COUNTRYWIDE TOUR 




















Jules Falk, the Violinist, Snapped Before 
His Recent Recital in Hot Springs, 
Ark. 


Hor SprinGs, ARK., Feb. 28.—Jules 
Falk, violinist, appeared in his fourth 
recital here on Feb. 19 before a large 
audience in the Chrishaw Temple, as- 
sisted by Malcom Magnier, his accom- 
panist. Mr. Falk exhibited a full con- 
trol of his instrument in the D Minor 
Vieuxtemps Concerto and his other offer- 
ings. The brilliancy and warmth of his 
performance aroused great enthusiasm. 
The concert was given under the auspices 
of the Artists’ Club. 

Mr. Falk also won unusual success in 
his recitals in the neighboring cities, in- 
cluding Conway and Paragould, Ark. He 
opened the new opera house in the latter 


town. He has just left this State for a 
wide tour of Missouri, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and the Pacific 
Coast. 
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The Brilliant Nova Scotian Violinist 





Comedy Theater, Dec. 4, 1916 





Jordan Hall, Nov. 1916 


Aeolian Hall, Jan. 3, 1917 


TWO BOSTON RECITALS 
Jordan Hall, Jan. 13, 1917 


THREE NEW YORK RECITALS 


Aeolian Hall, Feb. 19, 1917 














FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL, DECEMBER 4. 
New York Times, December 5, 1946: 
EVELYN STARR’S VIOLIN RECITAL. 
Good tone, correct intonation, finish of technic, 
nice taste, and a proper understanding of what 
she undertook made her playing agreeable and 
enjoyable. 


New York Tribune, December 5, 1916: 


MISS STARR HEARD AGAIN. 
YOUNG VIOLINIST WARMLY GREETED BY 
CoMeEppy THEATRE AUDIENCE. 

Miss Starr is an artist of considerable capabil- 
ities. Her tone was warm, and her intonation, 
except once or twice in the more rapid passages. 
true. Her playing of the Beethoven sonata in C 
minor, which she gave with Mr. Epstein, and in 
her shorter pieces, such as the air of Goldmark, 
was excellent whenever the music called for 
legato. Here she possessed poise and distinction. 








New York Sun, December 5, 1916: 
MISS STARR'S CONCERT. 
CANADIAN VIOLINIST SHOWS GAIN IN 
EXPRESSIVE POWER. 





The program began with a performance of 
Beethoven’s C minor sonata for violin and piano. 
Both artists showed proper style and feeling. 

In some violin solos Miss Starr showed, as she 
had in the sonata, that her style is gaining in 
breadth and depth. This feature, together with 
the possession of a tone naturally rich and an 
covionte technic, gives much promise for her 
uture. 
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What the Critics Say: 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL, JANUARY 3, 


New York Tribune, January 4, 1917: 

EVELYN STARR IN SECOND RECITAL, 
YOUNG CANADIAN VIOLINIST PLEASES AT 
AEOLIAN HALL. 

Miss Starr is a really remarkable artist, espe- 
cially in the volume and richness of her tone and 

the vigor of her style. 

Indeed, her tone is surpassed by few violinists 
now appearing before us. She gave yesterday a 
most excellent reading of the Mozart concerto in 
I major and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Serenade Melan- 
coligqne’’ with much depth of expression. 





New York American, January 4, 1917: 
EVELYN STARR WINS PLAUDITS AS 
VIOLINIST. 

Evelyn Starr is what her name _ suggests. 
Among the younger violinists who have appeared 
in this country in recent years the girl from 
Canada—a country which has turned out several 
distinguished but no worthier woman of her pro- 
fession—is one of the most talented and accom 
plished. 

Her listeners noted with pleasure and no little 
amazement her finely developed finger technic, her 
firm and clever bowing, and the pure beauty of 
the tone she drew from her instrument in spite 
of the trying weather. 

Especially did they marvel at the bigness and 
warm eloquence of her tone. 


THIRD NEW YORK RECITAL, FEBRUARY 1 
New York American, February 20, 1917: 


MISS STARR IN VIOLIN RECITAL WINS 
: SUCCESS. 

Evelyn Starr, who is fast establishing a repu- 
tation as a violinist to be reckoned with, gave 
another recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon, The program was unusual in makeup and 
a severe tax on the ability of the interpreter. 
The piano parts were played by Richard Epstein, 
who shared equally in the success and honors of 
the recital. 


New York Times, February 20, 1917: 
EVELYN STARR, VIOLINIST, PLAYS. 
The Young Nova Scotian played with unusual 
smoothness of tone. 





New York Telegraph, February 20, 1917: 
EVELYN STARR’S OVATION. 

Evelyn Starr, the youthful and comely Cana- 
dian violiniste, gave her third and last recital 
of the season at Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon and received an ovation from the large 
audience attracted by her previous brilliant per- 
formances here. She plays with an almost mas 
culine power, and both the selections and the 
delivery of yesterday’s program -indicated the 
high and assured aims of the artist A charm- 
ing and impressive presence aided her again, but 
she played with a new assurance and authority 
that quite won the approval of her hearers. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
MANAGEMENT: HAENSEL & JONES, ZOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 





TWO BOSTON RECITALS, 


Boston Post: 

She made an immediate and most favorable im- 
pression, Her performance of Vitali’s ‘*Cha- 
conne’’ was in every respect a notable one, 
notable for its technical brilliancy, its secure 
musicianship, its beauty and variety of tone and 
its virtuoso spirit. She and Mr. Epstein played 
Beethoven's sonata in C minor for violin and 
piano. The last movement was admirably inter- 
preted. She played this work (Lalo’s ‘‘Sym- 
phonie Espagnole’’) too, in a brilliant and an in- 
dividual manner, and that by every token she is 
a violinist from whom much is to be heard in the 
future. 


Boston Globe; 

Seldom does a new violinist become so well 
equipped in mechanism, so highly gifted in ex- 
pression. - « «+  $%In the Vitali ‘‘Chaconne’’ 
. . + Miss Starr played with a fine sense of 
the long spanned emotional lines of this music, 
serene upon the exterior, yet not concealing the 
flame within, a style which blended well the ele- 
ments of authority, restraint and sincerity of 
feeling. 

In Lalo’s Spanish symphony Miss Starr showed 
a wider variety. Her technical resources are ex- 
tensive. She plays with an expressive tone of 
good size, but unforced, and shows an _ individ- 
uality that is rarely found 1n women without the 
allied suggestion of enforced effort and often not 
in men at all. 
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New York, March 10, 1917 


A NEW TREND IN COLLEGE MUSIC 


Signs of a new trend in the musical education given 
by the American colleges are apparent in recent events. 
Chief of these is the inauguration of the new school of 
music at Princeton, endowed by Henry C. Frick with 
the purpose of making the undergraduates “positive 
music-lovers”—the phrase used by Alexander Russell, 














director of the school, in last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA. 
It is a question just how many of our colleges should 
emulate the example set by Princeton in devoting its 


attention first of all to teaching the students to listen to . 


music rather than to perform it. We would not for a 
moment wish to see the various universities that offer 
practical musical training eliminate any portion of that 
training. There are many colleges, however, which find 
it either undesirable or physically impossible to go deep- 
ly into the field of practical music, yet there is no col- 
lege which is not able to make its undergraduates mu- 
sical appreciators. This is a comparatively simple op- 
portunity for service that many of our universities have 
too long neglected. 

The co-ordination of local intensive training in ap- 
preciation with musical influences brought from without 
is exemplified by Columbia University’s recent decision 
to give grand opera during its summer session in con- 
junction with its department of choral music. It is not 
possible for colleges in remote places to have the co- 
operation of the Metropolitan Opera Company, but al- 
most every college is visited by musical attractions of a 
more or less pretentious nature. Are the visits of these 
artists made the most of in a cultural way by the college 
authorities? In many cases they are not. Such univer- 
sities are to be blamed for neglecting to prepare their 
students for these musical performances so that they 
will extract from them the utmost of esthetic stimulus. 

Further the undergraduates should be in a position to 
collaborate with the visiting musicians in such a way as 
to give the students a sense of personal participation in 
broader musical affairs. For example, suppose that a 
middle western college has its male chorus—or mixed 
chorus, if it be a co-educational institution. Suppose, 
again, that the San Carlo Opera Company is scheduled 
to appear in the college town. Why cannot the colle- 
giate choristers be prepared to appear with the touring 
troupe in some opera, as did the St. Louis opera chorus? 
What a mighty impetus that would give to music at the 
college! 

That the students of our colleges are eager to make a 
step forward in music is shown by the annual intercol- 
legiate glee club contest, he!d last Saturday evening in 
New York. In this yearly competition—which was 
originated spontaneously by the undergraduates them- 
selves, and not by the university faculties—the contest- 
ants demonstrate that college men of to-day are ready 
to undertake music more serious than the rousing 
songs of class reunion or athletic field. Upon this basis 
of undergraduate enthusiasm the structure of a new 
movement in collegiate musical training may be erected. 





MR. SANBORN ONCE MORE, AND WAGNER 


The excellent and most benign Pitts Sanborn made 
thrift last week to answer MusicAL AMERICA’S kindly 
and gentle reproof administered a few days previously 
for his discussion of a temporary suppression of Wag- 
ner’s operas at the Metropolitan, by assuring our tim- 
orous selves that we had misconceived the purport of his 
winged words. Mr. Sanborn “has no more desire to put 
Wagner out of business than the Beethoven, Bach, Cho- 
pin, Schubert and Schumann MusIcAL AMERICA men- 
tions as equally suitable for suppression.” All of which 
comforts .us exceedingly and dispels the melancholy 
feelings that weighed upon us. So that in the present 
ecstasy of reconciliation we are willing to proffer Mr. 
Sanborn the benefits of doubt and confess that we may 
have read into his sentiments more than they actually 
contained. 

Only we again find ourselves perturbed over one very 
small point. We cannot bring ourselves unconditionally 
to believe that the effective restudy of an opera is nec- 
essarily conditioned by a prior period of repose. We 
believe firmly that the “Ring,” the “Meistersinger,” 
“Tristan” and all the rest could be made to profit just 
as fully by a refurbishing over the summer vacation as 
if they were embalmed or put in cold storage for a year, 
or two, or three, or whatever may be the precise dura- 
tion of the Sanborn period of seclusion. We do not be- 
lieve with him that any of the dramas from “Lohen- 
grin” to “Parsifal” could be graciously dispensed with 
even if we had “Elektra” and “Ariane” and “Habanera” 
and “Armide” and the “Prophet” and “Romeo” and 
“L’Africaine” and “Faust” and ever so many others 
wherewithal to stop the gap. Much as we cherish the 
memory of Fremstad’s Briinnhilde or Toscanini’s “Tris- 
tan” we are not yet ready to yield up “Gétterdimmer- 
ung” or the love drama because they happen to have 
been consigned of late to the care of interpreters infe- 
rior in inspiration and skill to that matchless pair. We 
are still sufficiently unregenerate in our Wagnerian be- 
liefs to esteem half a loaf more than no bread. We are 
still (and even in our musically sophisticated estate) able 
to derive an almost undignified delight out of a Wagner 
opera even at the moment’ that we deplore the short- 
comings of its representation. Judging by the impas- 
sioned letters that have of late been appearing in the 
correspondence columns of Mr. Sanborn’s own paper 


there are others, innocent, unsullied musical souls, who 
feel as we do. 

Mr. Sanborn professes “perfect Wagnerism’”—more 
perfect indeed than Mr. Finck’s oz Mr. Sherwin’s. Ap- 
parently we have not yet reached his stage of Wagne- 
rian perfection. But until we do we find it necessary to 
have our regular annual supply of Wagner—no less. 
Our constitution requires the nourishment whether it be 
cooked to a turn or somewhat marred in the prepara- 
tion. 
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Percy Rector Stephens, the New York Vocal Teacher, 
in Florida 


“Picking oranges may not be violent exercise, but it 
keeps one in the justly famous open air,” observes Percy 
Rector Stephens, the New York vocal teacher, who has 
just returned from a sojourn in Florida. Mr. Stephens 
continues to supervise the vocal destinies of such notables 
as Reinald Werrenrath, William Wheeler, Paul Althouse 
and others. Versatility hangs its head in shame when 
viewing Mr. Stephens’s achievements, for his latest ac- 
tivity is to compose a setting for an “Ode to Music,” by 
Charles Hanson Towne, which will be sung as prelude 
at all the concerts, beginning next season, of the Schu- 
mann Club, of which Mr. Stephens is conductor. 


Galli-Curci—Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, the noted col- 
oratura soprano, joined in the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” from a box at the New York Hippo- 
drome on Feb. 28. Raymond Hubbell, director, faced 
her as he conducted the orchestra. 


Hartmann—Arthur Hartmann, the eminent violinist, 
has again supplied a delightful violin number by ar- 
ranging one of the lesser known MacDowell pieces, “To 
a Humming Bird,” originally published by MacDowell 
under the pseudonym of Edgar Thorn. Mr. Hartmann 
has already obtained success with his arrangement for 
violin of “To a Wild Rose.” 


McCormack—A New York World reporter recently 
put the question to John McCormack: “What is the 
greatest song that has ever been written?” “I’ve 
thought a lot about that,” answered the tenor. “Every 
now and then I sit down and try to make up my mind. 
I have asked lots of people—singers, critics, musicians, 
appreciators. Lately I’ve come to a conclusion. I think 
Schubert’s ‘Allm:z.cht’ is the greatest of all songs.” 


Gates—Lucy Gates, the soprano, lapsed into a rem- 
iniscent mood after she had acted as an adjudicator in 
the voice contest of the New York State Federation at 
Chickering Hall on March 1. She recalled the time 
when as a young girl she had played in a piano contest 
in an Eisteddfod at Salt Lake City and had won $10, 
which became part of a nest-egg that was used to send 
her to Germany for study as a singer. 


Shattuck—Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, has offered 
his power cruiser, Mignon, now in winter quarters in 
the Fox River at Neenah, Wis., to the United States 
Navy Department for service in case of an outbreak 
of hostilities. The Mignon is a sea-going cruiser and 
early last summer was taken to the Great Lakes, where 
Mr. Shattuck spent the greater part of his vacation. 
The boat is ninety feet long and can make twenty-six 
to twenty-seven knots an hour. 





Wireless communication established between 
“Musical America” and its Berlin correspondent, 
Dr. O. P. Jacob, resulted on March 2 in a despatch 
from him announcing that he will sail for 
America on the first available passenger ship. 
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N an envelope containing a press cut- 
ting of a Graveure program that 
included Bainbridge Crist’s “My Father 
and Mother Were Irish,” this letter 
comes to us: 


Dear Point and Counterpoint: 

More mystery: Louis Graveure claims “My 
Mother and Father were Irish,’’ as per en- 
c'osed clipping. 

What next? 

Yours very truly, 
Charles L. Wagner. 

New York, Feb. 26, 1917. 


As for ourselves, we don’t give “A 
Bag o’ Whistles” what is the baritone’s 
nationality, so long as he continues to 
pour forth his golden tones. 

* * * 


Nijinsky, the Russian dancer, is a 
good musician. At a reception one day 
Mr. Nijinsky listened without wincing to 
a pianoforte performance, more vigorous 
than skilful, on the part of the daughter 
of the house, says London Opinion. 

“Mr. Nijinsky, how do you like my 
little girl’s playing?” the hostess asked 
her guest of honor. 

“Ah, madam,” Nijinsky replied in his 
quaint English, “I think your daughter 
haff a vairy firm tread.” 

* * * 


He (eleven p. m. at the piano): 
“What shall I sing next?” 

She: “‘Home, Sweet Home,’ without 
any variations!’”—Puck. 

* * * 

A paraphrase on another quip from 
the same weekly: 

Aspiring Composer: “Candidly, now 
what do you think of my new opera?” 

The Critic: “Please don’t ask me. 


You are so much bigger and stronger 


than I am.” 
* * * 

A sketch in Life for March 1 illus- 
trates “the way you feel when that 
popular song you have always hated is 
encored for the seventh time,” the draw- 
ing showing a man retreating precipi- 
tately up a theater aisle. Well, we are 
fond of the “Poor Butterfly” song, but 
after it has been overdone for a month 
longer, you needn’t be surprised if you 
see us imitating the man in the picture. 

* * * 


A journalistic quip from the same 
paper: 


Dasher (in newspaper office): ““Where’s 
the dramatic critic?” 

Editor: ‘At the Gem Theater, review- 
ing the premiére of the Thriller Film Co.'s 
new six-reel thriller.” 

“Well, the musical critic will do as 
well.” 

“Sorry, but he is covering a phonograph 


recital.”” 
* * * 


At a recent recital of Frederick Gun- 
ster that muscular tenor had to take a 
hand in moving the grand piano before 
the concert. An admiring lad, observing 
the singer’s workmanlike skill as a stage- 
hand, exclaimed: 

“That guy ain’t no tenor! ° He could 
beat a fellow up!” 

* * * 

Clare Kummer, the erstwhile com- 
poser of “Dearie,” pays her respects to 
the song recital in her new play, “A 
Successful Calamity.” William Gillette, 
who in the comedy is a father seeking a 
quiet evening at home, tells how he fell 
asleep in a camp chair at a recital in 
Mrs. Somebody’s house. His only regret 
was that he wasn’t properly dressed for 
the part. 

“If anyone wore pajamas to a song re- 
cital people would think it was odd,” 
said he. “They wouldn’t realize how ap- 


propriate the costume was.” 
* * * 


What the Billboard does not know 
about the concert game would fill 
several large volumes. 


This naive confession heads a new 
column, “The Concert Field,” in the 
above-named amusement publication. 
We have made allowance for that lack 
of knowledge in considering a later para- 
graph in that column which links Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA with another musical 
paper as the subject of one or two un- 


favorable comments. Now, Point and 
Counterpoint is not animated by a 
“Holier Than Thou” feeling—in fact, 
we are bored by too much holiness, but 
we do insist that MUSICAL AMERICA 
shall stand or fall by its own merits or 
defects—we object to being blanketed, 
helter-skelter, with any other musical 


" paper. 
Furthermore, Mr. Billboard Editor, 
you admit: “This concert thing is a 


sealed book to us.” Then why criticise 
anybody for something that you know 
nothing about? We ourselves are not 
well posted on the circus, to which the 
Billboard is in a large measure devoted, 
therefore we should not venture to pass 
judgment upon the Billboard’s connec- 
tion with the circus world. 
* * * 

Let’s hope that Alexander Russell, 
when he is studying the musical situation 
at Princeton—as referred to in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week—will lend a helping 
hand to the budding music critics among 
the undergraduates. There’s one future 
W: J. Henderson (the latter, lest you 
know it not, is a Princeton “grad.”), who 
wrote in the Daily Princetonian of Feb. 
28 this comment on the Beethoven Sev- 
enth Symphony as played by the Phil- 
harmonic: 

It was more than just natural that 
Beethoven, at this period in his life, 
should have a Scherzo movement, but, 
as a matter of fact, this Scherzo was 
not as rough as the first and tast 
movements. 


The account also states that “by far 
the best number was the Allegrettox, the 
second movement.” Evidently the Prince- 
tonian—light of our college breakfast 
table—is too busy reforming Princeton’s 
club system to worry about the niceties 
of musical criticism. 

* * * 


Cockney Tommy (surveying fat Ger- 
man soldier who, being brought in as a 
prisoner, still has his hands up): “Blow 
me if this ain’t the old blighter who used 
to play ‘I Fear No Foe in Shining 
Armor’ dahn ahr street.” 

* * * 

Here’s a comment in the Fresno Morn- 
ing Republican on the playing of a 
violinist: 

He played with a fire and spirit that was 
reminiscent of Elman, but he grated on some 
sensitive musical nerves by beating time with 
his foot. 

* x + 

We hear that, as a result of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S criticism of Richard Aldrich 
for his attacks upon the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the New York Times critic 
has issued instructions to his colleagues 
on the Times that MUSICAL AMERICA is 
not to be mentioned in that paper. How 
sweet it is to have a really vindictive 
enemy! 

Just to show our “turn-the-other 
cheek” spirit, we will heap the traditional 
coals of fire upon the ponderous Rich- 
ard’s head by reprinting two quips from 
the Times humorous page—of course, 
with the knowledge that they were 
not written by Aldrich (humor and he are 
strangers). Here are the two items: 

Crawford: “You must have felt 
pleased when the family next door with 
the phonograph moved out.” 

Crabshaw: “I was, at first; but the 
people who moved in play the ukulele.” 


* * * 


Miss Footlight—‘‘! have here a certificate 
from a doctor to the effect that | can’t sing 
to-night.” 

The Manager—‘‘Why go to all that trouble? 
I'll give you a certificate that you never could 
sing.”’ 

a a 

In the Philadelphia Evening Ledger of 
March 3, “B. D.” refers to the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto as “a little masterpiece 
of its sort.” 

And, for a mere trifle, the “Nibelun- 
gen Ring” tetralogy is, in its way, some- 
what of a masterwork. 

* * * 

“I heard your symphonic poem at the 
concert last night,” remarked one com- 
poser to another. 

“Did you?” questioned the other, sud- 
denly animated. 

“Yes, and I heard rather a neat com- 
pliment passed on it by a young 
woman.” 


“What did she say?” 
“She wanted to know if I had written 


it.” 
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Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 
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In Which Aingsbery F oster 
Endorses “The Spirit of Play’”’ 














¢¢ A MERICANS, that is, those Ameri- 

cans who can really afford to play, 
seem to have forgotten the playful 
mood,” says Kingsbery Foster, the im- 
presario who divides his time between 
concert management and farming. “They 
pay an awful price in the public theaters 
and restaurants to see paid artists act, 
sing, dance, and wiggle around the vari- 
ous forms of savage and Oriental dances, 
but they are unwilling to amuse them- 
selves. Perhaps it is because they are 
unable to do so. I am afraid we are 
losing the spirit of play. We take our 
work so seriously that we are too tired 
for amusement and then we refuse to 
be amused unless it costs a lot of money! 

“T am going to take.a hint from Old 
England. The Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas were not only very excellent en- 
tertainments in themselves, but they 
were so charming and intimate that they 
were annual fixtures with the local clubs. 
I do not mean that the operas traveled 
to the local clubs. The club men and 
women produced these operas themselves, 
often with great financial success, and in- 
variably with artistic success. 

“IT am going to send a little grand 
opera across America which I believe to 
be susceptible of reproduction in any 
musical community. There are but four 
characters in it. The orchestra concists 
of a grand piano. An ordinary drawing 
room ‘set’ with preper lighting, will house 
the actors, and a small theater or large 
ballroom will house the entire produc- 
tion. 

“It is a charming and very intimate 
opera, and has had the benefit of pro- 
duction and approval by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New York. With 
the simplest means the opera I am send- 
ing out will preserve and heighten the 
illusion of the stage, rather than destroy 
them by intimacy. And above all, it will 
permit of the most charming and neces- 
sary play of all—the unrestrained play 
of the audience’s imagination. 

“IT venture to predict that this little 


7 


opera will find many local artists who 
will be unable to resist the temptation 
to play it themselves, for the great de- 
sire to ‘paint up and go on’ is inherent 
in many of us, much more so than we 
are willing to admit. But it must be al- 
lowed to play, and if ‘The Secret of 
Suzanne,’ the delightful Wolf-Ferrari 
opera, can aid in any way in the restora- 
tion of the American ‘spirit of play’ it 
will have justified its tour. 

“I want to add, however, that I am 
not doing this in any spirit of uplift or 
of teaching the people against their will. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, ‘The Secret of 
Suzanne,’ has a strictly business basis, 
and it will pay for its own tour, but I 
shall be very surprised if in its long trail 
there does not appear somewhat of a re- 
vival of the almost forgotten ‘spirit of 


play.’ ” 


Dr. Muck Ill, Ernst Schmidt Directs 
His Orchestra in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 24.—A pro- 
gram made up exclusively of Wagner 
compositions was played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the closing con- 
cert of the Ellis series in the Auditorium 
last Tuesday evening. On account of his 
illness, Dr. Muck was unable to conduct 
that evening and his place was taken by 
Ernst Schmidt, assistant conductor. 
This series of Ellis concerts, under the 
local management of E. H. Marsh, has 
been one of the most successful ever 
given in this city from the standpoint 
of artists selected as well as the at- 
tendance, which totaled about 8500 for 
the four concerts. 7 a ee 








Amato Without News of Son in Switzer- 
land 


Steps may soon be taken through diplo- 
matic channels to bring to Mr. and Mrs. 
Pasquale Amato some news of their son, 
Mario, at present at a pension in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. At latest ad- 
vices, Mr. and Mrs. Amato had been 
four weeks without any word from their 
boy. Mr. Amato is thinking seriously of 
invoking the aid of Paul Ritter, Swiss 
Minister to this country. 
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FRESNO ORCHESTRA MAKES ITS DEBUT 





First Concert Is Given with Suc- 
cess—Earl Towner the 
Conductor 


FRESNO, CAL., Feb. 17.—The newly or- 
ganized Symphony Association support- 
ing the Fresno Symphony Orchestra, is 
making great headway and is giving the 
first concerts this spring. Plans were 
laid and rehearsals begun early in the 
fall, and at a brilliant musicale-recep- 
tion given at the Fresno Hotel Tuesday 


of last week, Mr. Rowell, president of 
the organization, presented the facts to 
the interested public. A splendid guar- 
antee has been made by a score of prom- 
inent men and women of Fresno. The 
program was given by Katherine Cald- 
well Riggs, dramatic soprano; Julia 
Jack, mezzo-soprano, and Andrew Bo- 
gart, baritone. 
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The début of the orchestra was made 
in its concert of Feb. 19.. The orchestra 
was assisted ably by Alexander Ska- 
venaa, violinist; Josef Halamicek, violist; 
Jan Kalas, ’cellist; Daniel Popovich, 
pianist. The concert was a pronounced 
success. It had the unqualified financial 
and moral backing of the leading men 
and women of Fresno, and as the city is 
fortunate in having an abundance of 
good orchestral players, a well played 
program was assured. The principal or- 
chestral numbers were Schubert’s B 
Minor Symphony, the Sibelius ‘Valse 
Triste” and the March from “Tann- 
hauser,” to all of which the conductor, 
Earl Towner, gave an effective reading. 


The concerts by the Symphony Or- 
chestra are te be given at the White 
Theater, with Earl Towner, conductor, 
and Will Hays, concertmaster. Mr. 
Towner is a man of splendid ability, 
and his compositions have won favor 
from such men as Dr. Muck and Mr. 
Chadwick. One of his symphonies was 
performed by Boston Symphony players 
last May, when Mr. Towner was study- 
ing with Chadwick, in Boston. He has 
been in Fresno only three years, but has 
established a position in musical circles. 
He won success for the Fresno Philhar- 
monic Society, which he organized and 
promoted, bringing artists to Fresno, and 
enabling school children to attend these 
concerts at the admission price of 25 
cents a concert. 

Will Hays, concertmaster, has had 
years of experience in orchestra work, 
having been first violinist in the St. Paul 
Symphony under Rothwell, and in sym- 
phony orchestras in Vienna and Munich. 
He was a pupil of Ondricek in Vienna. 


Six Players from San Francisco 


There are forty local musicians in the 
Fresno Symphony Orchestra, and six 
men will come from San Francisco. 

The officers are: 


Chester Rowell, president ; Katherine Cald- 
well-Riggs, vice-president ; Elsa Einstein, sec- 
retary; Julia Jack, assistant secretary; H. 
Wingate Lake, treasurer. Board of guaran- 
tors, E. R. Armstrong, W. W. Eden, Mrs. 
Louis Einstein, H. W. Lake, Bart Harvey, 
W. R. Price, L. E. Behymer, A. Hasselbach, 
A. O. Warner, Geo. C. Roeding, T. E. Russell, 
Frank Short, Max Cahn, Mrs. L. L. Cory, 
George Osborne, W. O. Miles, Henry Gundel- 
finger, James Porteous, Wylie M. Giffen, ‘W. 
Flanders Setchel, Chester Rowell, L. O. 
Stephens, Earl Towner. 


Julia Culp appeared before the Fresno 
Musical Club recently and won new lau- 
rels in her splendid concert. She was 
ably assisted by Mr. Coenraad v. Bos, 
who gave a group of solos besides the ac- 
companiments. 

The third “four o’clock matinee” was 
given at the White Theater recently. 
Katherine Caldwell-Riggs, dramatic so- 
prano, Martha Harris, pianist, and Zoe 
Blattenberger, mezzo-soprano, giving the 
program. 


Minneapolis Orchestra Appears 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
played at the White Theater Feb. 7 to 
a splendid audience, when Emil Oberhof- 
fer, conductor, with Richard gp ae i 
violinist, gave one of the most enjoyable 
orchestral concerts ever heard in Fresno. 
Mr. Oberhoffer was recalled repeatedly. 
Mr. Czerwonky’s concerto was likewise 
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done superbly and warmly applauded. 

L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles impresa- 
rio, entertained a group of local musi- 
cians at dinner preceding the concert. 
Mr. Oberhoffer was the honor guest. 


M. H. 


Joins Staff of Haensel & Jones 


Blanche Freedman, well known in mu- 
sical circles, has joined the staff of the 
managerial offices of Haensel & Jones 
beginning March 1. Miss Freedman will 
take charge of the press department. 
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USE INSTRUMENTS TO TEST MUSIC ABILITY 





Dr. Seashore Conducts Unique 
Experiment in Schools of 
Charles City, Ia. 


CHARLES CiTy, IA., March 1.—Recent 
tests for musical ability have been made 
here of 200 children from the grammar 
grades by Dr. C. E. Seashore, head of 
the psychological department of the 
State University of Iowa, with instru- 
ments perfected by him. This is the first 
school to receive the tests, excepting the 
State University. The tests are for the 
purpose of detecting inborn musical tal- 
ent and to see to what degree this talent 
is possessed. 

The first test is for tone or pitch dis- 
crimination. Pupils are to detect the 
difference in two tones produced. The 
difference is decreased until the two tones 
are within .009 of each other. One hun- 
dred trials are given in each test. In 
this test 6 per cent of the 200 children 
were able to distinguish a tone with a 
difference of .009 and 7 per cent of them 
a difference in tone of .02, or a differ- 
ence of one vibration. About 8 per cent 
of the children were unable to distinguish 
a whole tone difference. 

The second test was for accent rhythm 
or time sense. In this test the children 
were asked to distinguish between two 
ticks of a pendulum, the difference of 
a fraction of a second marking the high 
and low abilities. The third test was for 
intensity, or the ability to distinguish 
between a loud and a soft tone. The 
‘ourth test was for consonance and dis- 
sonance. The fifth test was for tonal 
memory, or in what degree the children 
possessed the ability to hold in mind 
images of tones. At first two tones were 
held in the mind, then increased to six. 
About 45 per cent were able to hold in 
mind six tones with almost perfect ac- 
curacy. About 8 per cent were unable to 
hold even two tones in mind. The next 
test was for general power of imagery. 
The next test was for motor ability. A 
measure of this ability was secured by 
asking the pupils to make as many taps 
with a lead pencil on paper as they pos- 
sibly could in five seconds. About 6 
per cent of them made as many as 50. 


About 3 per cent were not able to make 
25 taps. 

The record made by the 200 school 
children of Charles City was higher than 
the record made by the university stu- 
dents. When all the tests were con- 
sidered with respect to a particular pupil 
there is an accurate basis for judgment 
as to the future musical career of the 
pupil. It was shown that out of the 200 
children 20 would be justified in making 
music their life work; then there were 
at least 20 more who would profit by a 
general musical education as a life pleas- 
ure. One girl of twelve years old made 
a very remarkable record of ability in 
all the tests and in the first two her 
record was 100 per cent with 100 separ- 
ate tests. B. CU. 


FLONZALEYS IN TACOMA 





Quartet Plays in Artist Course—Ladies’ 
Chorus Heard 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—Music- 
lovers of the Northwest have warmly 
welcomed the return of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, which was heard in Tacoma 
Feb. 17, as the third number in the 
season’s Artist Course, the event mark- 
ing also its third appearance in this 
city within a comparatively few years. 
The program offered was both varied 
and satisfactory. The Mozart Quartet 
in C Major was superbly played, and 
the Haydn in G@ Major with the same 
dignity and sincerity. As an encore a 
number by Glazounoff was given. 

The regular concert of the Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club Chorus took place on Feb. 13 
in the First Christian Church. The 
chorus, numbering forty-five voices, ap- 
peared publicly for the first time under 
the direction of Frederick W. Wallis, 
and in the quality of music and artistic 
manner of its presentation surpassed 
any previous program. “Omnipotence,” 
by Schubert, showed fine ensemble sing- 
ing, as did “The Advance of the Ama- 
zons,”’ by Cadman. Carmen Frye, fif- 
teen-year-old Seattle pianist, proved her- 
self a mature artist, and the accompan- 
ists, Agnes Lyon, Florence Yorktheimer, 
Stella Riehl, violinists; W. R. Flaskett, 
flute, and Mrs. R. D. Pinkerton, pianist, 
also filled their parts artistically. Solo- 
ists were Carmen Frye, Festyn Davies, 
Mrs. M. S. Kribs, Mrs. George Hastings, 
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Concert Organist 


FOR ORGAN RECITALS 
Address, BEREA, OHIO 


Director of Baldwin Wallace Conserva- 
tory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


Director and Organist Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WALTER Henry ROTHWELL 


Conductor Civic Orchestral Society of New York 
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Coaching in Operatic and Concert Repertoire. 
Instruction in Composition, Orchestration, 
echnic of Conducting. 








545 West il1ith Street, 
Cor. of Broadway 








Telephone Morningside 6549 





New York 











Mrs. W. J. Shedwick, Mrs. Keator, Mrs. 
George B. Burke and Mrs. Chandler 
Sloan. A. W. R. 


“THE LONG AND 
THE SHORT OF IT” 
IN CHICAGO’S OPERA 




















James Goddard (Left) and Francesco 
Daddi 

James Goddard, Wagnerian basso, is 
the tallest member of the Chicago Opera 
Association. Francesco Daddi, tenor, is 
the smallest man in the company. The 
discrepancy in their size is so great that 
Daddi can walk erect under Goddard’s 
outstretched arm without touching it, as 
may be judged by the picture. 


BRIDGEPORT PLANS 
ITS OWN ORCHESTRA 


Project Takes Concrete Form 
after Performance of 
Elgar Work 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 28.—The 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society reinforced 
the popularity which it enjoys by per- 
forming in fine style the Elgar oratorio, 
“Dream of Gerontius,” at the Casino last 
evening. Dr. Arthur Mees, the director, 
conducted spiritedly and the production 
was a polished one. The society was for- 
tunate in having the collaboration of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
l'urther artistic aid was provided by the 
splendid soloists, Mary Jordan, the noted 
New York contralto; Merlin Davies, 
tenor, and Heinrich Meyn, basso. Miss 
Jordan’s lovely voice was in excellent 
condition, and she sang her part with 
rare finesse. A big audience applauded 
vivaciously. 

The members of the New York Sym- 

phony were entertained after their per- 
formance last night by the Bridgeport 
Musicians’ Association. Plans were gen- 
erated for a symphony organization to 
represent this city. Bridgeport has come 
to feel that the time is at hand when it 
can afford to be independent of outside 
orchestras. 
: A meeting of players will be held next 
Sunday afternoon, when a concert will 
be given by a picked orchestra, under the 
leadership of Samuel Davis. It is in- 
tended to make this body of instrumen- 
talists the nucleus of Bridgeport’s sym- 
phony. W. 





Boy Violinist Plays for Yale Alumni 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 26.—Allan 
Avrutin, the young boy violinist of New 
Haven, was heard at the banquet of the 
Yale Alumni in Memorial Hall, Yale 
University, Feb. 22. His playing im- 
pressed all present. Professor Troost- 
wyk of the Yale School of Music, who is 
teaching the boy, predicts a great future 
for the youth. The Troostwyk Musical 
Organization was in charge of the music 
at the banquet. 
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successfully.”’ 


“Miss MacLaren 
appeared before an 
audience of over a 
thousand people, who 
were held spell- 
bound by the young 
artist’s marvelous 
work.” 

—St. Louis Times 


“She acts the en- 
tire play, portraying 
each character with 
such remarkable dis- 
tinctness as to cause 
her hearers to men- 
tally witness the play 
enacted by a full 
east, and forget for 
the moment that they 
are being entertained 
by a single artist. It 
seemed as if she had 
a large company of 
players at her call, 
and as if by magic 
they entered, ren- 
dered the lines, and 
exited at her com- 
mand.” 


—Daily Press 





“It is little less 
than marvelous to 
see and hear Miss 
MacLaren in her imi- 
tations of great act- 
ors and their com- 
pany of artists. The 
play is given so fully, 
the characters so 
perfectly presented, 
as to leave a pro- 
found impression 
upon all,” 

—John W. Wetzel, 

Professor of Pub- 
lic Speaking, Yale 








enela Max aren 


Imitative Recitals of Famous Plays 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle has this to say: 
| power of changing her voice to portray a seemingly unlimited number of characters, 
| and it is due to this rare and remarkable gift that she is able to present entire plays 








“She has an almost ventriloquistic 


“The audience was 
charmed with the | 
young artist’s youth | 
and grace and her | 
clever imitation of 
the many charac- 
ters.”’ 

—N. Y. Telegram | 


“Her sixth appear- 
ance in Buffalo. An- 
other triumph.”’ 


—Buffalo Courier 


“T consider Miss 
Gay Zenola Mac- 
Laren one of the 
marvels of the age. 
She possesses unique 
genius combined with 
womanly beauty. It 
is a delight to see 
and hear her.’’ 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


“No words can de- 
scribe her power or 
keeping from eighteen 
to twenty characters 
distinct before an 
audience.”’ 


Minneapolis Journal 


“An unusually 
gifted young lady.” 
—Mark Twain 


“This is the fiftn 
play Miss MacLaren | 
has given in Bing- | 
hamton and in each 
her work was re- 
markable.”’ 

Binghamton 





University. 





Time completely filled until Sept. 15 | 


Direction, Mrs. Sidney McPhail, Congress Hotel, Chicago | 


(N. Y.) Press 
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[North and South| 


Again Proclaim 
UMBERTO 


SORRENTINO 


: Supreme Singer | 


Reengaged Everywhere for | 
Next Season | 





4th Tour in South— 
next Oct., Nov., Dec. 








Passaic Herald. 


Umberto Sorrentino was easily the favorite of 
the evening. He has made a specialty of singing | 
Neapolitan songs, but also has a repertoire of 
operatic selections in which he is equally as well 
versed as in the lighter music. He has a mag- 
nificent tenor voice and is capable of executing 
most delicate shades. Last night he carried his 
audience with him from the opening to the close 
of his selections. 


TRIUMPHAL CONCERT TOUR IN THE 
SOUTH 





The Atlanta Georgian—Dudley Glass—(Critic). 
Sorrentino, young, handsome, magnetic, was a 


favorite from the first. It was when he essayed 


the ‘‘Pagliacci’’ arioso, the famous sob song 
which Caruso has sung three times in Atlanta, 
that he made his greatest success. He sang 


it with dramatic fervor, ample volume and 
skillful phrasing and his voice easily stood the 
rather severe test. Indeed, when the applause 
died away, he surprised his admirers by repeating 
the second half of the voice taxing air. 

Mr. Sorrentino sang as many encore numbers | 
as there were songs on the printed program. 


and News, 


A, Mildenberg (Critic) —Observer 
Kaleigh, N. C. 

Umberto Sorrentino is the very epitome of the 
virile and dramatic lyric artist. He has the 
surety of ample experience, both in concert and 
opera. It is rarely that an artist can do justice 
to both. His stage presence is electric and full 
of dash and go. The audience was lavish in 
their appreciation of his varied program. 


Sorrentino has a big: opera reper- 
toire, and it would not be any great 
surprise to see him cast for leading 
role at the Metropolitan Opera, New 
York, in the near futtre, 

Sorrentino sings with a delightful mezza voce 
and a legato that few tenors can boast of. 


ITALIAN TENOR SCORES TRIUMPH 
Sorrentino Receives Ovation from 
Great Audience at Strand 


The Regie. ‘iapeuains Va.—John George Harris 
—(Oritic). 

The concert given at the Strand Theatre last 
evening by Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian tenor, 
with assisting artists, under the auspices of the 
Apollo Glee Club, was in many respects monu- 
mental. Signor Sorrentino was greeted with so 
insistent applause as to amount in each case to 
a virtual ovation. 

Possessed of unusual personal magnetism and 
with a voice of wonderful fullness and sweetness, 
he sang his way into the hearts of his audience 
with his first number. His aria from the last 
act of ‘‘Tosca’’ was a most remarkable piece of 
acting as well as of vocalization and aroused his 
hearers to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

The Massenet Elegie with cello was an ar- 
tistic gem. It will not be surprising to 
find Sorrentino on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House before 
many years have passed. 








| All Communications to 225 West End 
| Ave., care of Secretary, New York 


HARVARD’S SINGERS WIN GLEE CONTEST 





Honorable Mention Awarded to 
Princeton—Lucy Gates as 
Soloist 


“How many of these young men may 
be bearing arms for their country a 
month or two hence?” So we reflected 
as the glee clubs of seven colleges united 
with the University Glee Club of New 
York, some 200 choristers in all, and 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” at the 
close of the fourth intercollegiate glee 
club contest in Carnegie Hall on March 3. 
The brilliant voice of Lucy Gates, the 
evening’s soloist, also rang out in the 
anthem, in which the audience joined 
vociferously, and great was the thrill of 
the moment. 

When John Hyatt Brewer, chairman 
of the board of judges (which further 
included Arthur D. Woodruff and Frank 
Damrosch) announced the winner of the 
contest, he stated that there was a gen- 
eral improvement in the work of the 
clubs, especially in the group of light 
songs. Harvard was adjudged the win- 
ner and Princeton—the victor in last 
year’s contest—was given an honorable 
mention. The showing of the clubs was 
more nearly even than ever before, and 
the present writer, not having kept a 
mathematical record of the work of each 
chorus by points, would have been at a 
loss if asked to pick the winner. 

Each club was allowed to choose a seri- 
ous piece and a college song number, 
while all had their try at the prize song, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “The Long Day 
Closes.” In the latter song (as in all 
its work) Harvard exhibited admirable 
enunciation, but we felt that there was a 
partial loss of legato smoothness, due to 
the especial attention paid to details of 
textual as well as musical effect. The 
careful training of the club was evi- 
denced also in the exacting “On the 
Water” of Mendelssohn. 

We believe that Princeton might have 
made a better showing had her two 
elective numbers not been of the same 
general scope as the test piece, for this 
similarity militated against exhibiting 
variety of style. The Nassau club did 
its best work—as in the preceding con- 
test—in the beautiful “Princeton Steps 
Song” of Ernest Carter, ’88. 


Our admiration was compelled by the 
feat of the Penn State club, which, as 
far as we could see, sang without a 
leader and gave its pieces with remark- 
able precision and good tone, such as 
spoke well for the mechanical careful- 
ness of its drilling, even if there was a 
resultant loss in spontaneity. Its Alma 
Mater song, to the tune of “Heidelberg,” 
would have sounded better without ac- 
companiment. 

Pennsylvania did the best work that 
this university has yet put to its credit 
in these contests, and it gave Dix’s “The 
Trumpeter” a rousing performance that 
would have won applause from John Mc- 
Cormack himself. This club also sang 
its college medley with fine animation. 

Excellent attack and enunciation were 
revealed by Dartmouth, one obstacle to 
its greater success being the dullness of 
its serious offering, an “Egyptian Desert 
March” by Heger. The Dartmouth foot- 
ball medley made one of the “hits” of 
the evening. 

A newcomer in the contest was Am- 
herst, which entered the smallest club 
of the seven—numbering some twenty 
men. Its quality of tone was particular- 
ly good, and only a lack of more volume 
prevented its bringing out all the rous- 
ing spirit of the Mark Andrews “John 
Peel” and its own “Lord Jeffrey Am- 
herst.” (It might be of value to the 
club, by the way, if it could hear the in- 
spiring manner in which the latter song 
is sung by the University Glee Club of 
New York.) 

Various types of directing were ex- 
hibited; Columbia’s leader, Ray Perkins 
—who also did a pianologue—was the 
only one who used a baton. The Colum- 
bia men’s singing was marked by buoy- 
ancy of spirit. 

Under the conductorship of Arthur D. 
Woodruff, the University Glee gave the 
undergraduate singers an example of 
what real male chorus singing should be, 


being assisted ably by Albert Wieder- — 


hold in Hammond’s “Lochinvar” and by 
Sylvanus D. WarJ in Palmgren’s “Sum- 
mer Evening.” William Janaushek again 
served admirably as the club’s accom- 
panist. All eight choruses joined in Bul- 
lard’s “Winter Song.” 

The solo group of Lucy Gates proved a 
charming addition to this yearly event. 
She made a highly favorable impression 
with her lovely singing, accompanied by 
Harry Gilbert, and an encore and several 
recalls followed the group. 

K. S. C. 





FIVE CONCERTS ON 


Gluck-Zimbalist Recital Packs 
Orchestra Hall—The 
Symphony Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Feb. 26, 1917. 


LMA GLUCK and Efrem Zimbalist 
lived up to expectations yesterday 

by packing Orchestra Hall, crowding the 
stage and turning away hundreds from 
their joint recital. Mme. Gluck’s voice 
was so sweet in the upper registers that 
she could not possibly miss the response 
her hearers gave her. Mr. Zimbalist 
played with fine musicianship, running 
through the technical feats of Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Carneval Russe” with ease, and 
he was warmly encored on his own ac- 


count. Long after the scheduled pro- 
gram was ended, Mme. Gluck was sing- 
ing encores, the kind of songs that get 
to the heart of the average American 
audience. She was still singing encores 
after six o’clock, Zimbalist playing her 
piano accompaniments. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
picked Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 2, 
C Minor, off the shelf, where it had lain 
for ten years, and played it at its Fri- 
day and Saturday concerts. The sym- 
phony deserves more frequent repeti- 
tions, even though far less interesting 
than Tschaikowsky’s later compositions. 
Glinka’s overture to “Russlan and Lud- 
milla,” new to Chicago, lacks the inspira- 
tion of the same composer’s “Life for a 
Czar” music. Humperdinck’s familiar 
suite, “Kénigskinder,” played also at 
the Thursday evening popular concert, 
was full of color as played under 
Stock’s effectual baton. alter Ferner 
was soloist in Dvorak’s Concerto for 
Violoncello, Op. 104. He played with 
smooth tone, acquitting himself well in 
a work not ee grateful. 

George Hamlin sang a recital of Hugo 





A CHICAGO SUNDAY 


Wolf songs in Powers’ Theater yesterday 
for the Chicago Artists’ Association, 
John Doane accompanying. Except for 
“Der Tambour,” .“Der Rattenfanger” 
and “Benedeit die selge Mutter,” the 
program was selected from Wolf’s lesser 
known songs, the more familiar being 
sung as encores. Hamlin seemed not in 
his best voice, but his interpretations and 
clear enunciation of the German text 
made the songs very enjoyable. The 
tenor’s phrasing was pleasing. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn’s American Sym- 
phony Orchestra resumed its series of 
concerts at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, 
with two Leo Sowerby compositions as 
the American part of the program. J. 
Parnell Egan, soloist, made his appeal 
with several Irish songs, disclosing an 
even, smooth tenor. Helena Stone Tor- 
gerson, harp soloist, played with a high 
degree of skill. 

Heniot Levy played his annual Chicago 
piano recital before a good sized audi- 
ence in the Illinois Theater yesterday, 
the Brahms Sonata in F_ Minor being 
the show-piece. As his was one of five 
concerts, I could hear only the last 
group. He played Debussy’s “Reflets 
dans l’eau” with delicate feeling and 
clean technique. His art showed refine- 
ment and sincerity. A menuet of his 
own was repeated. 

Edward Collins played in recital at 
the Playhouse. Always a pleasing pian- 
ist, he gave an interesting reading of 
the Chopin Sonata in B Flat Minor. 
The presto was flawless, but in other 
movements he was overcautious in try- 
ing to strike the right notes, and thus 
failed to synchronize the falling of. his 
two hands. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Stern's 
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Series 





Supreme Achievement 
in Songcraft 


Here are presented English songs and ballads 
of unusual merit. They have earned and 
been accorded the commendation of “Musical 
America” and the general press. With few 
exceptions they have been sung abroad, in- 
variably with a rare degree of success. They 
now offer the artist in America an opportun- 
ity to present the pre-eminent in the world 
of song. 


These Numbers Now Ready: 


DEAREST EYES (in E-flat) 

OUT FROM RIO (in C) : 

WAITING FOR YOU (in E-flat, 
F and G) 

ROBIN ON THE APPLE TREE 
(in E-flat and F) 

LI’L GAL (in C) 

MY THOUGHTS (in F and G) 

THE LITTLE SHAWL OF BLUE 
(in F 

HOME TO YOU, IRELAND (in 
C) 

ELDORADO (in F) 

THE WORLD IS ONLY A 
TINY PLACE (in F) 

IF YOU WERE THE OP’NING 
ROSE (in C, D and E-flat) 

IT SEEMS TO ME (in D) 


All are obtainable of your dealer, or they 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of thirty 
cents for. each copy, by the publishers, 


JOS. W. STERN & CO. 
102 West 38th St. New York 











Excerpts from the Chicago Press on 


recent recital of 


HENIOT LEVY 


CONCERT PIANIST 





t . 
Herman Devries, Chicago Even- 
ing American. 

The Fantasie in F minor and the Ballade A 
flat major of Chopin showed to their best ad- 
vantage Mr. Levy’s brilliant technic and 
the refinement and sincerity of his musicianly 
accomplishments. 


Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald. 
Heniot Levy is a performer, it would seem, 
who is blessed with many admirers. The 
Illinois Theatre held one of the largest au- 
diences of the season when he gave a recital 
there yesterday, and the gathering left the 
pianist in no uncertainty as to the esteem 
in which it held his gifts. The Fan- 
tasie in the same key by Chopin was per- 
formed with admirable understanding by the 
pianist, who put into it more than the execu- 
‘ion of mere notes. He did well, too, with 
the A flat Ballade by the same composer, 
playing that piece with poetic fervor as well 
as with technical brilliance. 

Edward C. Moore, Chicago Even- 
-ing Journal. 


- Hurrying on to the Illinois Theatre, there 


was just time to find another Chicago pianist 
of high aims and accomplishments, eniot 
Levy. He played Debussy’s ‘‘Reflets dans 
leau”’ lightly, clearly, delicately, and with 
poetry and discrimination. - + The last 
two numbers were examples of virtuosity on 
the part of the artist, making great demands 
which he was fully capable of answering. 
° : A The other was Schulz-Evler’s 
**Arabesques’’ on the Strauss ‘‘Blue Danube”’ 
waltz, a number so difficult that most people 
are amply content to approach it through the 
medium of the inside player and the punc- 
tured paper roll and not at all with their 
fingers. 


Walter Knupfer, Staats-Zeitung. 

The power of deep artistic expression is his. He 
approaches his art not only from without, for 
which his masterly technique in full measure 
gives his hand facility, but he also sinks him- 
self with an artist’s sincerity into the inner 
spirit of his music and gives it a soul, makes 
it full ef expression and fraught with feeling. 


Address Kimball Hall, Chicago 








: KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


33 West 67th St., NEW YORK 
(Saturday and Monday) 


514 Pierce Bidg.. BOSTON 
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BALTIMORE CHORUSES GIVE 
SPLENDID LENTEN CONCERT 


Grace Kerns, Karle and Herschmann 
Sing with Pache Choristers—Novaes 
and Bart Wirtz Appear 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 24.—The Oratorio 
Society and the Woman’s Philharmonic 
Chorus, under the able direction of Jo- 
seph Pache, with the assistance of Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Theo Karle, tenor; Ar- 
thur Herschmann, bass; Mrs. H. R. 
Buckley, alto, and Mrs. John Swikert, 
Jr., accompanist, gave a Lenten concert 
at the Lyric on Thursday evening, Feb. 
22. It is to be regretted that this pro- 
gram of ecclesiastical and oratorio num- 
bers did not attract a larger audience, 
for its presentation was indeed worthy of 
attention. Mr. Pache has worked as- 
siduously with the joint choruses and 
each number made evident the progress 
of the singers. Grace Kerns commanded 
appreciation through her fine vocal dis- 
play. Theo Karle’s fresh and vibrant 
tenor aroused enthusiasm and Arthur 
Herschmann’s suave voice and expres- 
sion of feeling pleased the audience. 
Mrs. Buckley contributed with distinc- 
tion her share of the quartet from 
“Stabat Mater.” 

Guiomar Novaes, the young Brazilian 
pianist, jointly with Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, 
and Clara Ascherfeld, accompanist, gave 
the sixteenth Peabody recital on Friday 
afternoon, Feb. 23. This was the first 
local performance of Miss Novaes and 
her charming appearance and artistic 
work made an immediate impression. 
At this recital Bart Wirtz’s playing 
seemed to amplify the favor that has 
long since been established. Miss Ascher- 
feld accompanied with as — th 








Criterion Quartet in Two Concerts 


The Criterion Male Quartet of New 
York won two additional successes re- 
cently, appearing on Feb. 7 in a recital 
with Felix Garziglia before the Rubin- 
stein Club in Washington, D. C., and 
on Feb. 25 at the Harvard Club in New 
York, where a program was given with 
Vladimir Resnikoff, baritone. At the 
Harvard Club the singers made a fine 
impression in pieces by Buck, Dvorak- 
Spross, Vandewater, Gibson, Protheroe, 
Morse, Robinson and Hadley and were 
applauded to the echo. 





To Introduce Harp Concerto 


Annie Louise David, harpist, will be 
the soloist on two occasions at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, during April. The first 
appearance will be with the New York 
Banks’ Glee Club, under the direction 
of H. R. Humphries, and the second as 
soloist with the Kriens Symphony Or- 
chestra, Christiaan Kriens, conductor. 
On this occasion Mme. David will play 
a concerto for harp and orchestra writ- 
ten for her by Margaret Hoberg, the 
New York composer. This will be the 


first performance of this work. 






ALTHOUSE 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


—Archie Bell, in ‘ The Cleveland Leader,” Jan. 

19, 1917. 

“Althouse’s voice seems to fill about 
every requirement that might be 
made of a tenor of the first rank. As 
to range, he soared off to a high C 
last night with a tone robust, pure 
and with apparently no more diffi- 
culty than was required by the lower 
ones. His diction is almost flawless, 
and he is entitled to high ranking 
among the best interpreters of song 
before the public.” 


Knabe Piano Used 


Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall 
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low, of crystal tone and 
When the last strains 


Mme: JEANNE JOMELLI 


Notes from her 20 weeks’ tour 


Her range was wonderful, and the extremity notes, both high and 
urity. 
ad throbbed through the theater and the 
volume of the singer’s glorious voice diminished and 
away, there was a silence of seconds before the hearers seemed to 
realize that they were really on earth. There was a sigh, a stir and 
then a thunder of applause. 

*“Comin’ Through the Rye” concluded a song program never ex- 


celled and seldom, if ever, equaled in the Northwest. 
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Record Season Marks Thuel 
Burnham’s Third American Tour 


























Thuel Burnham, the Pianist, in Russellville, Ky. 
Standing in Front of the Poster Announcing His Appearance. 
the Picture is Frank Bugbee, Who Travels with Mr. Burnham, in Charge of 


His Piano. 
cert at Logan College. 


HUEL BURNHAM, the American 

pianist, is meeting with many suc- 
cesses on his third tour of the country, 
and by the end of the season he will have 
played over 100 concerts. This will prove 
a record season for Mr. Burnham, for 
during the last year he did not quite 
reach the hundred mark. The above pic- 
ture was snapped in front of the concert 
hall in Russellville, Ky., where Mr. Burn- 
ham, in the company of Roy Repass, the 
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finally died 
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—J. D. Peck in The Duluth Tribune, Feb. 24th, 1917. 
Personal Address: 838 JURUPA AVE., RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


DoS STIOSTIOSTISTSTLSTISTUSTISIOST: 


DoSSOSTASTS 





Mr. Burnham is in the Center, 
At the Left of 


At the right, Roy Repass, Local Manager of Mr. Burnham’s Con- 


local manager, and Frank Bugbee, who 
travels with Mr. Burnham in charge of 
his piano, gave a recital under the au- 
spices of Logan College. This tour is the 
most successful one that Mr. Burnham 
has made, sold-out houses being the gen- 
eral thing, and many times people have 
waited several hours at the box-office be- 
fore it opened. 





Flonzaleys Give Amphion Club Concert 
in San Diego 


SAN D1EGoO, CAL., Feb. 23.—The Flon- 
zaley quartet appeared before the Am- 
phion Club at the Isis Theater yester- 
day afternoon. The house was crowded 
and much enthusiasm was displayed. 
The program, composed of Schumann, 
Beethoven and Glazounoff quartets, was 
most beautifully given. W. F. R. 
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range of the voice of Mme. Julia Culp.” 
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GLADYS AXM AN 


Dramatic Soprano 


Pitts Sanborn in the New York Globe: 


‘“Mme. Axman has a beautiful voice, reminiscent in its medium 


Address: c/o ‘Musica! America,” 505 5th Avenue, New York 
4444444 444444444444444444444444444644444444> 


WOMEN PRESENT SPOKANE 
COMPOSERS IN RECITAL 


Zoellners Give Unhackneyed Program— 
Mendelssohn and College Clubs 
in Worthy Concerts 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 28. — The 
Women’s Club Matinée Musicale pre- 
sented Spokane composers on a recent 
program, before a large audience 
George Greenwood, one of the best ama- 
teur musicians of the city, proved his 
ability as a composer. His songs have 
the true melodic ring, fire and poetry. 
“Yesterday” was in the gayest vein, 
while “Love Comes at Dawn” and “Sum- 
mum Bonum” were serious and emo- 
tional. Arnold Scammell offered a group 
of vocal and piano pieces, all character- 
ized by much melodious beauty, graceful 
fancy and a wide knowledge of composi- 
tion. Lisle Dunning was represented by 
some violin pieces, which were cleverly 
written, with original and melodious 
themes. 

The Zoellner String Quartet made a 
successful appearance before a large au- 
dience at the Vincent Methodist Church, 
under the auspices of the Musical Art 
Society, Edgar C. Sherwood, president. 
Besides their qualities as individual art- 
ists and their perfection of ensemble, 
the choice of their program met with 
general approval. It was new and un- 
hackneyed. 

The Mendelssohn Club concert on Feb. 
6 at the Davenport Hotel was a great 
success, under the direction of W. H. 
Newton. The efficient accompanist was 
C. Olin Rice. Mrs. Eleanor Osborne 
Buckley, soprano, the soloist, charmed 
her audience. 

Two soloists appeared with the Wash- 
ington College Glee Club at its recent 
concert, Alice Rossing Walden, head of 
the piano department, and _ Vivian 
Strong, soprano. M. S. 





Mrs. Beach Plays Own Music at Smith 
College 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Feb. 24.—Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, the prominent American 
composer, gave a recital of her own 
works at Smith College last night. Mrs. 
Beach’s pianistic prowess is well known 
and her offerings proved easily as im- 
pressive. A Prelude and Fugue, still in 
manuscript; the Variations on Balkan 
Themes, Op. 50, and a number of charm- 
ing piano pieces held the audience en- 
grossed. The composer-pianist was as- 
sisted by Esther Dale, soprano, who, be- 
ing in excellent fettle, contributed ma- 
terially to the evening’s enjoyment with 
two groups of Mrs. Beach’s songs. Mrs. 
Beach and her aide were recalled many 
times. W. E. C. 


Rudolph Ganz and Alma Gluck Win 
Individual Honors in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., Feb. 26.— 
Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, and 
Alma Gluck, the soprano, were recent 
recitalists in this city, both being heard 
by very cordial audiences. The first 
concert of the Mraz Orchestra series was 
given on the afternoon of Feb. 25. Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” Overture and “Pas- 
toral” Symphony were excellently inter- 
preted by the Musical Art Institute stu- 
dents under Mr. Mraz’s direction. 




















VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
VICTOR KUZDO 


First authorized exponent (in America) of the system of 


LEOPOLD AUER 


(Teacher of Elman, Zimbalist, Parlow, Eddy Brown) 
STUDIO: 560 West End Ave., NEW YORK 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views of 
of the contributors to this department. 
—Ed. MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Answers Dean Butler on College Music 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
The writer wishes to call attention to 
the first page article of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA, Feb. 3, written by Dean Butler of 
the Kansas University School of Music. 
In his discussion Mr. Butler quotes con- 


ditions of music in Nebraska. 
arguments are not based upon facts, the 
present article is intended to correct his 
statements. 

The facts of musical conditions in 
this State are as follows: The State 
University has no connection whatever 
with the so-called “University School of 
Music,” it being a private institution of 
the same status as the several other con- 
servatories in the city. The University 
School of Music started privately the 
fall of 1894, and was “affiliated with the 
university pending the opening of the 
College of Fine Arts” of the university 
(Uni. Soc. 1895-96: 26). The affiliation 
continued up to 1904, while no university 
student could take music until his last 
year. Practically no credit was asked 
for during this affiliation. The above 
quoted sentence appears many times in 
the university catalogues during these 
years up to 1904 and indicates that the 
connection was only temporary until 
means could be procured to institute the 
much desired School of Fine Arts. As 
early as 1885 the Regents provided that 
eventually such a school would be or- 
ganized. 

The statement that “any Nebraska 
student can take up any amount of music 
by simply paying the fee demanded by 
the School of Music” is very misleading, 
for the rules have been at all times very 
stringent in this respect. A regular 
student could not take music until his 
senior year, and then the amount has 
always been limited, varying at different 
times. Adult specials are naturally not 
considered as regular students, and all 
such come under the same regulations, 
whether music students, citizens or 
others either not fitted, or else lacking 
the necessary time for full work. 

School of Music students are not “per- 
mitted to take work at the university 
without an added fee.” Matriculation 
fee is five dollars and every student pays 
four dollars incidental fees every semes- 
ter until graduation, no one being exempt 
until after he has taken a doctor of 
philosophy degree, when attendance in 
class is free and honorary. 

This year a two-hour course in har- 
mony has been put'in the university, and 
history will probably be added. The 
courses are in the School of Fine Arts 
and lead to bachelor of fine arts in the 
university. Students who work toward 
this degree register directly in the uni- 
versity and take theory there. Since 
the university does not offer applied 
study, a list of teachers are accredited 
from the city and are selected according 
to merit, regardless of whether they are 
private teachers or in conservatories, of 
which there are several. Conditions have 
changed rapidly during the past two 


Since his. 
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years and, owing to the European war, 
the city has filled with excellent private 
studios, containing the best talent in the 
city. Naturally, accredited teachers 
have been selected largely from these 
studios, since no theory is necessary out- 
side the university itself. Half of the 
Students’ work in the university leading 
to the fine arts degree may be taken in 
music. The present plan is experimental 
and subject to change. 

The inspector of accredited high 
schools has also put a course of theory 
and applied music in the high school 
manual of 1914, and last year about two 
dozen towns asked for such credit. It 
is even possible for a student in the high 
school to take half of his credits in music 
and still have enough college credit to 
allow him to meet entrance requirements 
at the university. 

All the above activities have been in- 
stituted by the university under the thor- 
ough conviction that the study is justi- 
fied. These changes have not been con- 
nected with any of the private musical 
institutions, but have been worked out 
from a purely educational standpoint, 
and for the purpose of supplying a long- 
felt want. 

This letter has not been written with 
the intention of hurting the cause of 
music, simply to correct errors which 
could not stand. Mr. Butler must feel 
that any cause, no matter how worthy, 
will be hindered if not based upon the 
solid rock of truth and sincerity. Since 
the writer has just completed the pub- 
lication of her doctor’s thesis upon “The 
Status and Value of Music in Education” 
and has studied the subject intensively, 
perhaps a few statements and statistical 
facts may be interesting and may help 
Mr. Butler far more than the points he 
presented. 

Four sets of questionnaires were sent 
out as part of the preparation, in collect- 
ing material bearing upon present condi- 
tions. These are some of the conditions 
found in Nebraska. Approximately a 
fourth of the school children study mu- 
sic, about one million dollars being the 
sum spent in the State during the sea- 
son of 1914 to 1915. Some of the smaller 
towns spend more yearly for private 
music lessons than the town pays to the 
principal of the school, the cost per cap- 
ita being $3.55 to $9.48. The ratio of 
study runs higher in the smaller places 
than in the larger centers. : 

A questionnaire taken up by the writer 
in the Lincoln schools for the same year 
showed 1657. studying music from a 
school census of 7395. Twenty-two of 
this number were receiving credit in the 
high school. The cost of study ranges 
from fifty cents to $3 a lesson. Esti- 
mating a flat rate of seventy-five cents 
a lesson, this city spends about $45,000 
yearly for the musical training of 20 per 
cent of its children. School supervision 
of this subject would result in a great 
financial saving. If the same waste ex- 
isted in all branches of education it 
would be impossible to avoid deficit. The 
increasing number of children studying 
music tends to increase this steady drain 
upon the resources. 

This large per cent of artistically in- 
clined children tends more and more to 
unrest and incorrigibility owing to uncon- 
genial environment, and if this study is 
pursued outside, privately, tending to 
overwork, nervous breakdown and low- 
ered vitality. In a close study extending 
over a period of several years the writer 
finds nervousness increasing among mu- 
sical children. It is found also that 
the brilliant musical child is equally 
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Engaged as Soloist on Mar. 14th 


Address: 76 West 68th St. 
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ST. CECILIA SOCIETY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
at Vassar Institute 


Tel. 4316 Col. 
New York 
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brilliant in school studies. Readers may 
dispute this, but appearances may be 
deceptive. Poor school work is gener- 
ally the result of an indifferent or un- 
interesting teacher, who makes no ap- 
peal. Undoubtedly these artistic chil- 
dren are harder to teach intelligently 
than the matter of fact dispositions. The 
teachers must understand the problem 
and use wholly different methods. The 
imaginative child is easily appealed to, 
and makes excellent grades, when he is 
shown that all study is helpful to the 
musician and that fundamentally all 
learning processes are alike. 

A school system supported from com- 
mon funds must make provision for all 
children, no matter what the aptitude 
may be. Hence our schools, the univer- 
sity as well, are gradually drifting 
toward a recognition of musical study. 
The latter institutions will naturally be 
slow in introducing the subject, owing to 
poor scholastic preparation on the part 
of musicians, and their inability to get 
a broad perspective. There is no ques- 
tion but that universities recognize the 
educational value of music even more 
than do the musicians. The large sums 
of money and time spent in the labora- 
tories now testify to this fact. The work 
of Professor Seashore in the Iowa Uni- 
versity is a notable example of tests 
upon the singing voice. 

Yours very truly, 
ROSE YOuT. 

Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 21, 1917. 





Thinks Ten Dollars a Half Hour Is Too 
Much for Vocal Instruction 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

In your “Open Forum” column of 
present date I read with much interest a 
letter signed “A Vocal Student” (on page 
47). 

ti has often been a source of astonish- 
ment to me that more students have 
lacked the courage to rise against the 
“mercenary vocal teachers of New York 
City.” 

I am a vocal teacher, of years’ stand- 
ing, and know what your correspondent 
writes to be absolutely true. 

Is it possible for a teacher of singing 
to impart, to a beginner, knowledge that 
is worth ten dollars a half hour, or 
twenty dollars an hour? 

No! positively not. 

It is to be deplored that students com- 
ing to New York to study seriously are 
compelled to pay any such prohibitive 
price. 

We have many teachers of reputation 


and worth, but they are following a 
course of action, regarding prices of 
tuition fees, that will place them in a 
class of those who misrepresent ability 
to give the value for money received. 
It is my opinion there is no one whose 
knowledge on this subject of the art of 
singing is worth ten dollars per half 
hour, and the sooner the students refuse 
to pay it, the sooner will there be a 
change in this really outrageous prac- 
tice. It is time something is accom- 
plished to remedy this imposition on 
vocal students, or many fine voices and 
talented singers of America will be lost 
to the art. 
Very respectfully, 
ONE WHO KNows. 
New York, March 3, 1917. 





Says That Geraldine Farrar Was Not 
“Made in Germany” 


To the Editor of MusIicAL AMERICA: 


In the Feb. 24 issue of your journal, 
which I always read with interest, Me- 
phisto gives voice to a sentiment which 
will not meet the approval of every true 
American. He asks his readers: “If 
Mme. Farrar doesn’t feel like honoring 
the American flag, why should she be a 
hypocrite and do so? Is it not more hon- 
est for her to remain seated?” refer- 
ring to the incident in the Maxine Elliott 
Theater, when she refused to stand with 
the rest of the audience when the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” was played. 

Continuing he says: “Should we not 
rather admire her that she has the cour- 
age of her convictions?” Also he tells 
us that it was the Germans, the Ber- 
liners, the Crown Prince and the Kaiser 
to whom she owes her success. Conse- 
quently when she refuses to salute the 
American flag and (thus) expresses her 
sympathies for the Germans she shows 
that she possesses the quality of “grat- 
itude.” 

Geraldine Farrar has had the honor, 
which she does not seem to deserve, of 
having been born in this country. Thus 
I fail to see wherein a deliberate insult 
to the flag of her country can be con- 
strued as an act of “gratitude” to the 
Germans. The flag or the national air is 
the symbol of our government and if 
Mme. Farrar feels such contempt for her 
country that she would insult the flag, 
she owes it to her conscience and her 
Kaiser to sever her allegiance to the 
United States and become his loyal sub- 
ject. Also I would advise her to proceed 
at once to Berlin and take up her resi- 
dence there—as has the “Gaffney per- 
son.’ 

Furthermore, Mephisto says: “The 
people of this country never made Ger- 
aldine Farrar. She was ‘Made in Ger- 
many.’ ” 





[Continued on page 31] 





Chicago Press Comments on Recital of 
RICHARD BUHLIG, American Pian- 
ist, Orchestra Hall, February 8th,1917 : 


Management: 


MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, 
Inc. 


402 Madison Avenue 
(Carlton Chambers) 


New York 








CHICAGO TRIBUNB: 


been played this season. 
INTER-OCEAN-NEWS: 
noon. 


theatres and charge much money to see. 


EVENING JOURNAL: 
Buhlig has power. 


whatever it may be. 
of yesterday, Schumann, Liszt, 


CHICAGO POST: 


CHICAGO AMERICAN: 


MUSICAL AMERICA (NEW YORKE): 


culties of the music which he performed. 








He played the final movement (Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata) with a lovely, delicate effect 
of sustained song which made his way, to me, the best of the many ways the same thing has 


Richard Buhlig gave a ‘‘bully good show’’ in the foyer of Orchestra Hall yesterday after- 
He had been presented unqualifiedly as a piano recitalist, 
his performance resembled the three-ring circuses that they nowadays put into the biggest 
The intimation is not that Mr. Buhlig, a sane appearing 
young man, attempted mannerisms, but merely that his playing was emotional— intensely per- 
sonal, you might call it-—and that the emotions portrayed were creditable. 


He has an exceptional ability for concealing his own personality 
during a performance and devoting himself utterly to the projection of the music’s message, 
This is undoubtedly the ideal manner to play such a program as that 
Brahms and the Chopin of tempestuous moods, music of the 
time when composers had not grown weary of the old harmonic system and had not begun 
to go questing after new ways to express old emotions. 


Mr. Buhlig has the force to play Chopin with individuality yet without resorting to 
distortions or exaggerations, which in this day of grace is an artistic feat. 
mainly by a certain massiveness which plans the music on a broad scale and attains to a 
climax of great power yet remains within the proper limits of the instrument. 


Richard Buhlig’s piano recital, a striking feature of this week’s musical program, found 
a goodly number of the city’s cognoscenti ready to mete to him his deserved recognition as 
one of the interesting young pianists of the present decade. 
tion of his musical mission, Mr. Buhlig presented*a program which drew upon all his resources 
of imagination, technic, power and expression. 


His program represented no compositions later than Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Brahms, 
and in the readings which he gave of these romantic writers’ works he displayed a full, 
round, sonorous tone and a technique which foun@ no obstacles “n-the many mechanical diffi- 


but, musically considered, 


This he obtains 


Sincerely earnest in his interpreta- 
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As a matter of fact, it was just the 
people of this country who did “make” 
Geraldine Farrar. Her success in Ber- 
lin was of very small proportion com- 
pared with her success here. While I 
was in Berlin I met a German lady 
who with some friends had attended the 
début of Mme. Farrar at the Royal 
Opera. She told me there was general 
wonderment as to how such a crude, 
amateurish voice should ever have had 
a hearing at the Royal Opera. 

Any success Mme. Farrar has had 
financially and artistically has been ob- 
tained right here in her own country and 
if she has the slightest sense of grati- 
tude she owes it to America. 

Very truly yours, 
MARGUERITE BROWN. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 27, 1917. 





The Case of Geraldine Farrar 


Dear Mephisto: 


I am an old lady who couldn’t miss a 
number of MusIcAL AMERICA and am al- 
ways more interested in your letters 
than anything in M. A., if I might ex- 
cept Mr. Halperson’s articles. 

I live in the Middle West, so do not 
get the pleasure of the opera “on first in- 
tention” and have to be satisfied with 
accounts. Though on my annual visits 
to New York I do get to see and hear 
some. 

Am always amused by your remarks 
about “sweet Geraldine,” and if you do 
administer a good spanking occasion- 
ally it ought to result in some improve- 
ment, for you always give merit just 
due, too. 

Regarding the much reported occur- 
rence of her “sitting tight”’ when others 
rose to show loyalty to the American 
flag—you excused her on account of her 
“oratitude” to German influence which 
“made her.” Well, she doubtless was 
“Made in Germany,” but she is paid in 
the United States, more than Germany 
would ever have dreamed of paying her, 
and she has had more free advertising 
than any other American girl ever had. 
This is her country, and why shouldn’t 
she, when she knows her every move 1s 
important, just give one little duck to 
our flag? 

The trouble is the people of New 
York have spoiled her, and like all spoiled 
children, she gets hard to manage. 

Respectfully, 
AUNT POLLY. 

From Tombstone, Ariz., but now in the 

Middle West. 





When Mme. Farrar Sings “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
In last week’s “Mephisto’s Musings” I 
note with interest the announcement that 
Geraldine Farrar is to sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” at the opening of the 


Actors’ Fund Bazaar. Will she sing it 
sitting down, do you think? 
Yours very truly, 
F.. Ws 
New York, March 38, 1917. 





Wants to Know What’s the Matter 


with Mr. Aldrich 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Am enclosing check to renew my sub- 
scription for the coming year. I could 
not do without your paper. It is the 
most satisfying investment and gives me 
untold joy! 

May I say that I am perfectly de- 
lighted with your defense of Mr. Stransky 
of the New York Philharmonic? 

What is the matter with Mr. Aldrich 
of the Times? Is he sick? And what is 
the matter with Mr. Daniel Gregory 
Mason? I would like to banish such to 
an “unmusical wilderness” for a winter 
or so, and I guess they would be less 
critical of such a perfect organization 
and such a peerless leader. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN H. SOUTHGATE. 

Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., 

Feb. 23, 1917. 





Agrees with Kiizd6 as to Piano 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I think we all owe Mr. Victor Kiizd6é 
a debt of gratitude for his ringing ar- 
raignment of the supposed ne plus ultra, 
our old friend, the piano. Some of us 
are getting rather weary of its almost 
monotonous sound and have been some- 
what afraid of our intuitions, in the face 
of what seems well-nigh universal popu- 
larity. 

Except in the hands of an exceptional 
player, an accompaniment on this imita- 
tion orchestra is only too apt to be a 
species of refined torture. Not only is 
the tone quality, what there is of it, in- 
imical to the “king of instruments,” 
but the general loudness usually in order 
hampers the message of the soloist. Sure- 
ly a duet should not be a species of mu- 
sical wrestling match; yet how often is 
not this the case? 

While an organist may, and often does, 
commit the same grievous error, the 
tone of his instrument is far more har- 
monious with that of the violin. Better 
still, the harp provides true musical 
sympathy. 

Naturally these two instruments are 
not intended to make striking or loud 
effects (striking is good for the piano!), 
but such are hardly possible with a solo 
instrument of the size of the violin. 
What we need is real sympathy, and of 
this the harp has a plenty. So also has 
the guitar, forming, as it were, a suitable 
background on which the violin can 
weave its sound patterns. 

We must admit that the piano has its 
place and as an approximation of the 
greatest instrument of all we find it use- 


ful. At the same time it is not well to 
be tied hand and foot to this “hippo- 
potamus,” as Mr. Kiizd6 calls it. Let us 
frankly admit its limitations and, above 
all, when accompaniments have to be 
played thereon, in lieu of something bet- 
ter, let us recognize its position and 
touch it lightly, so that we may hear 
the “king’s message”? without distressing 
interference from his humble servant. 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES H. BUTTEY. 
P. S.—Kindly notice that the letter 
“1” is nowhere present in my last name. 
For which you will oblige, 
Sincerely, 
C. H. B. 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 20, 1917. 





Philharmonic Audiences as Brahmsites 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It was very gratifying to observe on 
Thursday evening of last week at the 
concert of the New York Philharmonic 
that the Brahms Symphony (the Second, 
in D Major) met with perhaps the 
heartiest approval from the audience 
that anything this entire season has re- 
ceived. After each of its four move- 
ments Mr. Stransky had an ovation and 
at the close, when he brought the orches- 
tra to its feet to share the plaudits with 
him, the house resounded with a real 
demonstration of unanimous approval. 

It seemed almost that the audience, 
which like the orchestra and its conduc- 
tor has recently been subjected to much 
unjust comment in the New York daily 
papers by criticasters, professors of 
music, antiquarians and the like, was 
answering the charge that it has lost 
its ideals, that it is made up exclusively 
of those who dote on Tschaikowsky, Liszt, 
Dvorak, and some of the lesser gods. No 
performance of “Tasso,” no performance 
of the “Pathetique” has been greeted 
with greater enthusiasm by the Philhar- 
monic’s audience than was this Brahms 
work. And what a wonderfully fine 
reading Mr. Stransky gave of the sublime 
symphony of Brahms! Such perform- 
ances one hears not every day. Probably 
if Mr. Stransky were conducting for his 
own special pleasure he would conduct 
Brahms at every concert; but he realizes 
that he has a duty to fulfill toward the 
public, that he must give them works 
of composers of all schools and periods 
and so such names as Tschaikowsky and 
Liszt cannot be neglected. 

The distinguished critic of the New 
York Times, Richard Aldrich, on two 
occasions recently when Mr. Stransky’s 
reading of Brahms and_ Beethoven 
pleased him, found it agreeable to score 
the Philharmonic by slurring its audi- 
ence’s taste, as it was impossible for 
him to comment adversely on the orches- 
tra or Mr. Stransky. And so after the 
performance of the Brahms Fourth Sym- 
phony he wrote the next day that the 
audience did not find it to its liking and 
after the “Eroica” Symphony that it 
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was not the kind of music that a Phil- 
harmonic audience enjoys. Indeed! 
The New York Philharmonic audience, 
Mr. Aldrich informs us in one of his spe- 
cial articles, no longer contains the 
“choicer spirits’ among New /York’s 
music-lovers. Well, what of that? (They 
are probably all deserting, so that when 
the Boston Symphony comes to town they 
may rush to Carnegie Hall and hear one 
of Dr. Muck’s interesting programs—one 
of those for which he comes all the way 
from Boston with his men to play us the 
“Rienzi” Overture or “Les Preludes’”!) 
And who are these “choicer spirits’? 
Does Mr. Aldrich snobbishly object to 
the masses? Does he think that an or- 
ganization loses its ideals because it ap- 
peals to a larger number of music-lovers 
than it did ten years ago? I am sure he 
does not. Like some of his confréres he 
would like a change in the Philharmonic’s 
conductorship. It has ever been the 
same. For a few years Safonoff was a 
god; then he was attacked by the daily 


paper critics for every reading he 
gave, barring Tschaikowsky, which 
these gentlemen admitted he could 
conduct. (Had he not been a Russian 


I doubt whether they would even have 
granted him that distinction!) Then 
came Mahler, and of his treatment by 
them we need hardly speak. The Tri- 
bune’s music critic attacked him dead as 
severely as when he was alive. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s answer to Mr. Krehbiel 
is still fresh in the memory of musicians 
and music-lovers. 

Mr. Stransky has raised the standard 
of the Philharmonic. He has succeeded 
in interesting the public, so that to-day 
the concerts of the Philharmonic are at- 
tended by great crowds, whereas in the 
old days vacant chairs abounded. He 
plays music, all kinds, for these new 
music-lovers, not all Liszt nor all Beet- 
hoven, nor all moderns. ‘He is a sensible 
musician and realizes that persons who 
have not been patrons of symphonic con- 
certs for years back cannot be fed on 
any one type of music. And it is for this 
reason that his concerts are crowded 
and that the Philharmonic is to-day fill- 
ing a place in New York’s musical life 
that it never occupied before and could 
not hope to occupy when it was in the 
hands of an oligarchy that outlined a 
strict reactionary policy, which its con- 
ductors were obliged to observe rigidly. 

That this audience recognizes the 
beauty and the spirit of Brahms was 
demonstrated clearly last week. It must 
have been unpleasant for Mr. Aldrich 
and his confreres to listen to the ap- 
plause which followed the Brahms, and 
which also followed Schumann’s com- 
paratively little known “Manfred” Over- 
ture, a work which the conductors them- 
selves scarcely expect an audience to 
rise to. But last Thursday’s Philhar- 
monic audience did. It responded keenly 
to the Schumann and after it gave Mr. 
Stransky a minute and a half of ringing 
applause. 

The “choicer spirits” among our crit- 
ics need not worry about the Philhar- 
monic. It is in good hands; to-day it 
has a purpose, the spreading of good 
music to a large body of music-loving 
New Yorkers, who are interested in what 
it plays and do not require advice as 
to whether they should enjoy Tschai- 
kowsky, Beethoven, Liszt, Dvorak or 
Wagner. For we feel certain that the 
“choicer spirits” would, if they had their 
way, be strongly in favor of Mason and 
Whiting Festivals. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 

March 5, 1917. 





Appreciation from Clough-Leighter 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Let me thank you most sincerely for 
your kind interest and consideration with 
the article about me in MusICcCAL AMER- 
IcA. I feel a debt of very genuine grat- 
itude for your generous presentation of 
the writer, as set forth so appreciatively 
by Henry Gideon, in the issue of Feb. 
17, 1917. 

HENRY CLOUGH-LEIGHTER. 

Wollaston, Mass., Feb. 19, 1917. 





How It Works Out! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I want to tell you that Mr. Freund’s 
visit to Richmond did great good. He 
made many new friends. Music in this 
city has taken on new life and enthusi- 
asm obtains everywhere. To him is 
due the credit. 

WILLIAM G. OWENS. 

Richmond, Va., Feb. 28, 1917. 
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GIVE CONCERT FOR 
ROSTRADAMUS FUND 


Opera Stars Unite in Program 
for Charity Work of the 
Order 


For the benefit of the charity fund of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Order of Rostra- 
damus a gala concert was given on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 25, in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor, New York. 
The program was opened by Edward 
Rechlin, the New York concert organist, 
who played splendidly Guilmant’s March 
from the “Ariane” Symphony and later 
A. Walter Kramer’s Concert Prelude in 
D Minor. Margarete Ober, the Metro- 
politan contralto, sang a group of songs 
by Brahms, Humperdinck and Hummel 
finely, adding as an extra Hans Her- 





mann’s “Mahnung,” with which she car-. 


ried her audience completely. Josephine 
Vollmer-Hartmann won much favor in 


Chopin’s A Flat Major Etude and G 
Minor Ballade. 

Carl Jérn made one of his few New 
York appearances in recent years in a 
group of songs by Gunkel, Haile and 
Kaun and received a rousing reception. 
In the “Verdorben, Gestorben” scene from 
Humperdinck’s ‘“Kénigskinder” Otto 
Goritz, whose impersonation of the Fid- 
dler is cherished by all who heard him in 
this part at the Metropolitan, outdid 
himself, singing these heart-rending 
pages with deep emotion. Marie Matt- 
feld sang delightfully a group of chil- 
dren’s songs by Carl Binkahak, Laura 
Sedgwick Collins, Kramer and Haile. In 
the “Dich theure Halle” aria and her en- 
core, the “Walkiire’ Cry, Mme. Gadski 
won an ovation. Mme. Ober and Mr. Goritz 
kept the audience amused with the famil- 
iar humorous duet from “Martha.” 

To cap the brilliance of the afternoon 
Fritz Kreisler made a hurried trip from 
Carnegie Hall, where he had just ap- 
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strative in applause. 


peared as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic, and played a group, com- 
prising the Dvorak-Kreisler “Indian La- 
ment,” his Rondino on a_ Beethoven 
theme, “Old Refrain” and “Liebesfreud,”’ 
for which he was applauded vociferously. 
The accompanists were Arthur Arndt, 
Wilhelm Mattfeld and Willy Tyroler. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS IN 
PARIS MUSICAL EVENTS 


Mary and Eleanor Heitkamp Appear Be- 
fore Latin Quarter Association— 
Leo Tecktonius’s Musicale 


Paris, Feb. 11.—The Latin Quarter 
Association, which embraces many of the 
best Paris professionals, held a most in- 
teresting séance one evening this week, 
when the entertainers were Mme. De- 
breuil and Mary and Eleanor Heitkamp. 

The Heitkamps are young Americans 
who have made a considerable reputa- 
tion since the war began, one for fine 
piano playing, the other for marked 
dramatic talent, and all the hospitals 
have invited them to: give matinées for 
the wounded. 

Siberian weather and no coal have sent 
thousands to Monte Carlo and the Céte 
d’Azur, and I am advised that the season 
musically has opened there a month in 
advance. The Opera is not yet in swing, 
but the Municipal Theater has repre- 
sentations every other evening and the 
place is :paying well. Concerts at the 
Casino under the conductorship of Louis 
Ganne are a feature of each afternoon, 
and this week seventeenth century music 
is being enjoyed at the Salle Garnier 
under the direction of George Lauweryns. 
Gounod’s “Faust” with the ballet and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Henry VIII” were also 
given this week, the performance of the 
orchestra winning a generous measure of 
applause. 

The “Troisieme Séance de Musique de 
Chambre” was given by Leo Tecktonius 
at Salle Gaveau, Tuesday evening, with 
the assistance of Anna Hagelstam and 
Pierre Fol. The proceeds went to the 
war mutilated and convalescents. The 
instrumental part of the program was a 
success, and Mme. Hagelstam, who is a 
Scandinavian and a charming singer, did 
fine work and was roundly applauded. 

L. R. 








Ilse Poehlman Sings Program at Studio 
of S. Constantino Yon 


Ilse Poehlman, mezzo soprano, gave a 
recital on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 18 in 
the Yon studios, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, assisted by her teacher, S. Con- 
stantino Yon, at the piano. Miss Poehl- 
man, who is a gifted singer, offered first 
a group of Italian songs made up of 
pieces by Pergolesi and Paisiello, and 
modern songs by Brogi and di Zanobi; a 
German group made up of songs by Ber- 


ger, Strauss, Brahms, Schubert and 
Henschel. Later she sang English and 
American songs by Coleridge-Taylor, 


MacDowell, Ross, Kiirsteiner and Leh- 
mann. Her singing aroused great en- 
thusiasm for its artistic quality and the 
intelligence which she brings to her in- 
terpretations. Mr. Yon played her ac- 
companiments splendidly. 





Chicago Organist in Indianapolis Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 1.—The 
Matinée Musicale offered another de- 
lightful afternoon at the meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 21, when 
John Doane, organist, of Chicago, gave a 
program at Roberts Park Church. The 
large audience was at all times demon- 
Mrs. Carl Em- 
mert, contralto, was heard to good ad- 
vantage and the Matinée Musicale Chor- 
ale sang “Ave Maria” (Brahms), under 
the direction of Alexander Ernestinoff. 
The accompanists were Ruth Murphy 
and Charles F. Hanson. Fr; & 
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GIORNI AGAIN DISPLAYS 
FINE PIANISTIC CALIBRE 


Recitalist Commended for Musicianly 
Style and Unusual Natural Endow- 
ments—-Plays Own Composition 


AURELIO GIORNI, piano recital, AColian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 28. The program: 





Prelude and Fugue in F Minor, Mendels- 
sohn; Sonata in F Sharp Minor, Schumann; 
Nocturne in F Major, F Minor Ballade, Pre- 
ludes, Op. 28, Nos. 1, 3, 8, 17, Etude Op. 10, 
No. 4, Chopin; Intermezzo, A Major, Brahms ; 
“Nenia,’ Sgambati; “Marche Fantastique,” 
Giorni; Staccato Etude, Rubinstein. 





Aurelio Giorni, the young pianist, who 
was heard in New York earlier in the 
season, again demonstrated that he is 
an. artist of more than usual natural 





gifts. He is well grounded in tech- 
nique and commands a good pianistic 
style. A large audience heard him with 
evident interest. 

Mr. Giorni played for the first time 
in public his own recently written 
“Marche Fantastique.” The piece is 
well constructed, the melodic line being 
pleasingly set forth and enhanced in 
interest by attractive figurations. The 
pianist paid tribute to his teacher, Sgam- 
bati, by playing his composition, “Nenia.” 
Rubinstein’s “Staccato Etude” was bril- 
liantly performed and earned Mr. Giorni 
an encore. 

In the larger works, the Mendelssohn 
Prelude and Fugue and. the Schumann 
Sonata, Mr. Giorni held the attention 
of his audience by his individual, musi- 
cianly style and by his serious attitude 
toward his art. H. B. 
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No Pian‘st In Recent Years Has Made The Overwhelm- 
ing Success Scored By The Brilliant Brazilian 


The Verdict of the Foremost New York Critics 


“‘To describe the technical features of her 
performance would be to enumerate the items 
of the pianist’s art.”—W. J. Henderson, in 
New York Sun. 


“An artist of distinguished and unusual 
powers.”—Richard Aldrich, in New York 
Times. 


“She rises above every living player of her 
sex.”’—Sigmund Spaeth, in New York Eve.i- 


ing Mail. 
“Astonished New York by her exceptional 
playing.’"—P. V. R. Key, in New York 


World, 


“A source of constant pleasure to ear and 
eye.”—Clara T. Nichols, in New York 
Herald. 


“That young genius of the piano,”’—Pitts 
Sanborn, in New York Globe. 


_ “A blaze of temperament.”—W. B. Chase, 
in New York Evening Sun. 


“More inspired playing has never been 
heard in Aeolian Hall.”—H. T. Finck, New 
York Evening Post. 
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Dear Mr. Sieveking: 


a remarkable degree. 


MISS INEZ ELLIOT, Assistant 


Teaches His Special Piano Method at 448 Central Park West, 
NEW YORK CITY 


MARGARET KRIECHBAUM 
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I would not take anything in exchange for my lessons with you this past Summer. 
to you because, as a teacher, I was not satisfied with results obtaine 
Owing *o a mistaken use for years of weight in playing, the extensor muscles were pitifully weak, 
but by the third lesson they began to show the benefit of the method and my hands had a different 
appearance on the keyboard, looked more intelligent, as you expressed it, and by the tenth lesson 
even the weak fourth fingers began to come up with a spring. 


The results with my pupils have exceeded my expectations, 
dead-weight and relaxation with a firm hand position end well developed lifting muscles. 
return this Summer to complete the work in octaves. 

Hopirg that every pianist who is plodding along in the slow, uncertain, old way will learn of 
your wonderful method with its quick and sure results, I am with best wishes, 

Very cordially yours, 


SIEVEKING 


Dec. 17, 1916. 
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Deplores Coloratura Singers’ 


Neglect of Dramatic Values 


Artists Overlook Emotional Side 
of Florid Music, Says Miss 
H ffman— Va‘ue of Psychology 


HAT coloratura singers rarely realize 
the full dramatic possibilities in- 
hering in this florid branch of vocal art 
is the firm conviction of Grace Hoffman, 
the youthful American soprano. Being 
herself the possessor of a coloratura 
voice, Miss Hoffman early in her career 
decided that it was possible to infuse 
passion, human warmth into arias and 
roles popularly looked upon as mere ve- 
hicles for a display of vocal pyrotechnics. 
“TI could never conceive why the so- 
prano role in ‘Traviata’ or ‘Rigoletto’ 
should not be enacted with as much in- 
tensity and dramatic verity as the part 
of Butterfly,” said Miss Hoffman to a 
MusIcAL AMERICA representative. “For 
me there is no valid or plausible reason 
why coloratura singers should be defi- 
cient on the dramatic side, why the same 
power that gives an emotional grip to 
the work of so-called dramatic singers 
should not animate the coloratura. The 
latter, however, cannot expect to touch 
dramatic heights if her mind is occupied 
completely or even in part with the pro- 
duction of ravishing tones or the execu- 
tion of some brilliant bit of vocal em- 
broidery. What I mean is that some 
coloraturas are backward about yield- 
ing to the emotional impulse generated 
by some particular réle or stage situation 
because they fear to let themselves go 
vocally. This fear is usually promoted 
by a belief that the quality of tone will 
suffer or that the voice may be submitted 
to a strain. 

“Many of the standard coloratura 
réles simply plead for genuinely dra- 
matic interpretation, but moving per- 
formances of them are depressingly few. 
The case of the ‘Bell Song’ from ‘Lakme’ 





Hoffman, Talented American 
Coloratura Soprano 


Grace 


invariably recurs to me in this connec- 
tion. This number is generally looked 
upon as a showpiece. I, personally, have 
been frequently criticized for singing it 
more slowly than is customary, but this 
tempo seems to me far more fitting than 
a hastier pace. For me the ‘Bell Song’ 
deserves a better appellation than dis- 
play piece. I believe it is charged with 
dramatic quality and I strive, above all, 
to extract the emotional essence. 
“Regarding singing in general, I have 
long been of the opinion that vocalists 
should study psychology in sober earn- 
est. They should learn to analyze sci- 
entifically their own emotions—what 


causes them, how they can be conserved 
and reproduced at will, the effect of 
their emotions upon themselves. A 
singer, especially an operatic singer, 
must learn to exercise mental control. 
The vital constituents in a_ successful 
singer’s make-up would, I believe, be 
listed about as follows, in the order of 
their importance: 

“Requisite physical formation of the 
vocal chords; intelligence, i. e., ability 
to make the most of one’s voice; charm, 
which is a by-product of intelligence, 
being never, in the highest sense, some- 
thing alone, but rather the outgrowth 
of other qualities, and, finally, physical 
beauty, aside from charm. The first 
three are in some degree interdepen- 
dent.” B. R. 


BARRERES IN BIRMINGHAM 


Ensemble Scores Deeply—Boston Opera 
and Ballet Russe Triumph 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 15.—The 
Music Study Club derived much enjoy- 
ment from the playing of the Barrére 
Ensemble, which gave a unique and ex- 
quisitely interpreted program at the Jef- 
ferson Theater recently, this being the 
fourth in the club’s series of open meet- 
ings. Lavish but well merited applause 
greeted these artists. 

The Boston-National Opera Company 
taxed the seating capacity of the Jeffer- 
son Theater, giving “Aida” and “Faust” 
to the delight of the audiences. The 
Ballet Russe, in the same auditorium, 
also met with complete success. 

The fourth Sunday organ recital was 
given at Temple Emanu-el on last Sun- 
day afternoon by Grover Tilden Davis, 
who pleased a good sized audience with 
his playing of an engaging program. 
Another recent recitalist was Cooper 
Lawley, tenor. Mr. Lawley was assisted 
by Frederick Hard, violinist. Both art- 
ists scored successes. A. H. C. 








It is said of Prince Alexander of Bat- 
tenberg, who has been mentioned for dis- 
tinguished service in the war, that he is 
an excellent musician and can sing a 
comic song as well as the average pro- 
fessional artist. 


LOS ANGELES HAS 
FIRST VIEW OF “IRIS” 


Boston Company Gives Week of 
Opera in Rain-Soaked City— 
Symphony on Coast 


ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 24.—One of 
the best series of operatic performances 


Los 


given in Los Angeles since the days of 
the Metropolitan Company’s visits was 
this week by the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company. The 
ensemble was very well balanced and the 
orchestra, chorus and settings were of 
considerable excellence. 

The répertoire included a_ novelty, 
Mascagni’s “Iris,” in which Miura car- 
ried off the honors in the title réle. The 
week opened with “Aida,” featuring Vil- 
lani, Maria Gay, Zenatello, Mardones 
and Baklanoff. In spite of a downpour, 
the attendance was quite good and it 
was better for “Tris.” 

The first three days of the engage- 
ment brought heavy rain storms, but 
the latter part of the week the rain 
was less and the attendance better. Still, 
it is doubtful if the engagement will en- 
rich the company. The other operas 
were “La Boheme,” “Butterfly,” “Tosca” 
and “Faust.” 

The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
gave a program at Santa Barbara last 
Monday night. Mrs. Constance Balfour 
was the soloist. 

Cavalieri and Muratore are filling a 
number of dates in California. They 
were received so well at their first con- 
cert in Los Angeles that’ another has 
been set for early in March. 

The Flonzaley Quartet played at Trin- 
ity last Tuesday to an audience much 
smaller than the players’ worth demands. 
This was owing to the performance of 
“Iris” that night and a continuous per- 
formance by Jupiter Pluvius. In order 
that they may be heard under better con- 
ditions, a return engagement has been 
arranged for Feb. 28, under the Behy- 
mer management. W. F. G. 
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LOWER ROW (Left to Right) 
Aleyne D. Nelson, Louisiana 
V. Lee Robertson, Ohio 
Ruth Cassie Walker, Ohio 
Mrs. Clara Thomas Ginn, Ohio 
Elsie Barge, Mississippi 
Lois M. Neilly, Ohio 
Elwin Smith, Oklahoma 
Constance Baur, Michigan 
Marguerite Stegemiller, Ohio 
Norman A. Brown, Indiana 
Inez Gill, Mississippi 
Gertrude Isenberg, Mississippi 
Margaret L. Lanum, Ohio 
Inez Scherck, Mississippi 
Patricia Vandawalker, North Carolina 
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Jeannette Hirsch, Louisiana 
Felice Klein, Louisiana 
Leota E. Coburn, Florida 
Carrie Wright, Tennessee 
Roberta Hicks, Tennessee 
Helene Turner, Ohio 

Mrs. Robert Sattler, Ohio 
Dr. Fery Lulek 

Mrs. W. H. Harrison, Ohio 
Inez Isenberg, Mississippi 
Hazel Redman, Ohio 

Kate Smith, Louisiana 
Emma Sellmeier, Ohio 
Emma Birkhardt, Ohio 
Olive E. Fenner, Indiana 


THIRD ROW (Left to Right) 
Thelma Batson, Mississippi 
Clarice Livingstone, Washington, D.C. 


Present Class of Dr. Lulek—Cincinnati 


Ruth D. Scott, Ohio 

Ola Monte Carrico, Kentucky 
Alvina Lobitz, Ohio 

Ermal Whiting, Iowa 

Dorothy Brown, South Dakota 
Adah Allen, Iowa 

Minnie R. Hutton, Kentucky 
Helen Machle, Ohio 

Ruby Darby, Alabama 
Pauline Fisher, Tennessee 
Gertrude Fozard, New Jersey 
Leona Greenclay, New Mexico 
Esther Batson, Mississippi 


FOURTH ROW (Left to Right) 
Margaret Work, West Virginia 


DR.FERY LULEK 


With His Large Class 








Marjorie Mechlin, Ohio 
Marion Burnett, Tennessee 
Lucile Reel, Ohio 

Dr. Phillip Ogden, Ohio 
Lou Lightley, Colorado 
Ruth Orr, Ohio 

Mary Stem, Ohio 

Hazel Clinger, Ohio 
Blanche Boyd, Indiana 


Charies Fischer, Ohio 
Irving Miler, New York 
Warren R. Galt, Ohio 
Ben Rubenstein. Ohio 


Marcus Benham, Tennessee 





FIFTH ROW (Left to Right) 
James E. Darrow, Pennsylvania 


Karl Schiffeler, West Virginia 


THE FAMOUS 
VOCAL TEACHER 





ABSENT (Not in Picture) 


Ann Elizabeth Steele, Mississippi 
Ethel Rosenblum, Illinois ~ 
Omar B. Wilson, Ohio 

Mrs. Flora S. Crawford, Arizona 
Mrs. Julian Pollak, Ohio 

Mrs. Frank Harvout, Ohio 
Kate Barham, Tennessee 

Etta Weiler, Ohio 

Therese Rosenthal, Ohio 

Marie Hughes, Ohio 

Mrs. Julius Sturm, Ohio 

Dolly Evans, Kentucky 

Rose Boden, Ohio 

Mrs. Katherine Hoch, Kentucky 
Pauline Goetz, Ohio 

Mr. W. Price, Ohio 

Henrietta Roesche, Kentucky 
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MOZART THEME OF HALPERSON LECTURE 





Four Soloists Assist in Illustration 
of the Composer’s 
Works 


With four soloists qualifying with ex- 
ceeding brilliancy in the musical illus- 
tration of the works of Mozart, the 
composer principally treated, and with 
his own delivery excelling in dramatic 
interest even that of his earlier discus- 
sion of the career of Gluck, Maurice 
Halperson was frequently interrupted by 
applause during the course of his sixth 
lecture on “The History of the Opera,” 
in the auditorium of the New York Col- 
lege of Music on Tuesday evening of 
last week. 

Coming directly in midst of an in- 
timate picture of the great moments in 
the life of Mozart, as presented by Mr. 
Halperson, the musical renditions by the 
several artists had extraordinary in- 
terest. Dorothy Follis was heard in the 
aria, “Voi che sapete,” from “Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” and in a soprano aria from 
“La Clemenza di Tito,” and she later 
participated with Carl Schlegel, the 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in the duet, “La ci darem la 
mano,” from “Don Giovanni.” Her 
agreeable voice and excellent style of 
delivery combined with a charming stage 


presence to render her performance one 
of artistic distinction. 

Mr. Schlegel, while not having the 
fullest opportunity in the “Don Giovanni” 
number for the display of musicianly 
power that was granted him when he 
sang alone incident to an earlier lecture 
by Mr. Halperson, nevertheless realized 


the lightsome spirit and exquisite beauty 
of the Mozart music. 

Of the delivery by Gilbert Wilson of 
the basso aria, “O Isis und Osiris,” from 
“Der Zauberfléte, it can only be reported 
that the volume and character of the ap- 
plause that greeted its close determined 
the gripping effect he achieved upon his 
audience. The organ-like sonority and 
resonance of his voice, especially in the 
lower register, the dramatic sincerity 
that invested his hymning of the aria, 
and the finish of his performance, visibly 
impressed his hearers. 

Mr. Bamboschek contrived to give his 
audience a most instructive example of 
the breadth and form characteristic of 
Mozart’s instrumentation when he per- 
formed at the piano the “sinfonia,” or 
overture, to “La Clemenza di Tito,” 
which was liberally applauded. 

Mr. Halperson’s treatment of the life 
work of the creator of “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” was fraught with eloquent 
sympathy from the outset. His observa- 
tions upon the relative value and merit 
of the master’s chief productions were 
keenly analytical. He declared that the 
climacteric orchestral development of the 
dramatic theme in the closing pages of 
“Figaro” actually sounded the revolu- 
tionary musical principles that were 
brought to glorious fulfillment in Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger.” Mozart, he 
said, combined German skill and thor- 
oughness with Italian melodic fluency. 


Mozart’s Tragic End 


It was in his presentation of the 
wretched struggle of the young composer 
with all the humiliations and adversities 
of poverty that Mr. Halperson sounded 
his most appealing note. Many of his 
statements were revelations even to those 
in the audience who were versed in the 
biography of Mozart. 

hen he came to the famed commis- 
sion for the Requiem which was to be 
Mozart’s own “Schwanlied,” Mr. Hal- 
person brought tears to the eyes of his 
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hearers by his description of the tragic 
close of the master’s life and the yet 
more tragic and most sordid interment— 
in the Potter’s field. His tale of the war 
of the elements that discouraged Mozart’s 
few faithful friends from accompany- 
ing the body to the cemetery outside 
Vienna and that halted one even more 
faithful than the rest at the gateway to 
the “city of the dead,” and of the final 
bearing of the remains to a wretched 
grave that to-day remains unknown and 
unlocated, was moving in its simple re- 
lation of fact, in its honest portrayal of 
a “truth stranger than ee ns 


Sioux City Juvenile Orchestra Heard in 
Good Concert 


Sioux Fas, S. D., Feb. 16.—The 
Sioux Falls Juvenile Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Frederick Wick, gave its second 
concert at the Auditorium on Feb. 13. 
The young people played creditably and 
with an evident love of their tasks num- 


bers by Mendelssohn, Morse, Boettger, 


Haydn, Bellstedt and Keler Bela. 


The 


soloists were Margaret Mangan, so- 
prano; Lorelle Fjerstad, violinist, and 


James Young, ’cellist. 


Robert Warner, 


Marvin Stitch and Benne Agrant also 


took part. 











Mr. Goddard as the high priest in 
gorgeous.—Onlooker, London. 


clever singer.—London Daily News. 
cert, Covent Garden, was a remarkabl 
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JAMES GODDARD 


“GIANT” OF CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


LONDON NOTICES: 


Mr. James Goddard sang the music of 
the Landgrave in Tannheuser with superb 
timbre.—London Morning Post. 


In the gala performance of Aida at 
Covent Garden, in which appeared Caruso, 
Scotti, Destinn and other notable artists, 
James Goddard as the High Priest was in 
keeping with the unusual importance of the 
occasion.—Evening Standard, London. 


Queen Alexandra was present at the 
gala performance of Aida given last night 
at Covent Garden. Among the notable 
cast was James Goddard, who sang the 
part of the King notably, though for the 
first time.—Manchester Guardian. 


In the performance of Tristan and 
Isolde at Covent Garden James Goddard’s 
“King Mark” was sung in a manner su- 
perior to that of any other member of the 
cast.—London Bystander. 


Samson and Delilah is excellent; his voice, 


James Goddard is a young American, has an exceptionally fine voice and is a 


James Goddard’s singing of Martini’s “Plaisir d’amour” at the afternoon con- 


y smooth and finished piece of singing.— 


in Lohengrin were splendidly delivered by 


James Goddard, whose commanding presence and clearness and firmness of diction 
notably strengthened the performance—London Referee. 


Mr. Goddard made the part of The Herald stand out by the beauty and son- 
ority of his declamations :—London Daily Telegraph. 
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Alice Eversman, Metropolitan Soprano, 
Who Is to Resume Concert Activities 
After Her Illness 


‘Alice Eversman, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, whose illness 
this winter compelled her to cancel all 
her engagements, including an appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera concert 
on New Year’s Eve, will resume her ac- 
tivities by an extensive tour through 
the Middle West and South in the spring. 
Miss Eversman is an accomplished lin- 
guist and her programs include Russian 


songs. 
BROOKLYN APOLLOS APPEAR 








Lucy Gates and Irma Seydel Heard with 
Club’s Chorus 


With Lucy Gates, soprano, and Irma 
Seydel, violinist, as assisting artists, the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club gave its second 
private concert at the Academy of Mu- 
sic on Feb. 20. The choral numbers, 
which as a whole were admirably given, 
included the following: 


ert-Liszt, “Great is Jehovah, the 
eat The Lamp in the West,” by Parker ; 
“The Song of the Timber Trail,” by Avery; 
Dudley Buck’s arrangements of ‘The Blue 
Bells of Scotland” and “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny,’’ with Sidney Sellers, baritone, 
as soloist; the “Cossack War Song, “When 
the Boys Come Home,” by Speaks, and Roll- 
ing Down to Rio.” 


In her solos Miss Gates revealed her 
charming quality of tone and sang with 
great expression, her offerings includ- 
ing “One Golden Day,” ‘by Foster; De 
Lange’s “Serenade” and “Rose Softly 


Blooming.” Miss Seydel, who is a 
stranger to male chorus programs in 
Brooklyn, evoked much praise in her 
playing of Wieniawski’s “Obertass,” the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” Kreis- 
ler’s “Viennese Song” and sy gr: 7 





VICELPIAN TRIO AT 
THE PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Auxiliary Club Concert Well Attended 
at Washington Irving High School, 
Despite Rain Storm 


That the members of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts Auxiliary Club are 
true music-lovers and appreciate the op- 
portunity afforded them to hear good 
music by well-known performers, at low 
prices, was clearly evidenced on Friday, 
Feb. 23, for, despite a rain storm, the 
municipal auditorium at _the Washing- 
ton Irving High School was filled almost 
to capacity. The Vicelpian Trio on 
this occasion furnished the fifth Friday 
evening chamber music concert arranged 
by Franz X. Arens, director of the club. 

Mr. Arens explained during the eve- 
ning the origin of the name Vicelpian, 
which represents the instruments used 
by the Trio—“Vi” for violin, “cel” for 
‘cello and “pian” for piano. The trio 
comprises Arthur Lichstein, violinist; 
Willem Durieux, ’cellist, and Pauline 
Mallet-Prevost, pianist. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
Trio for violin, ’cello and piano in E 
Flat Major, Op. 1, No. 1; Saint-Saéns’s 
Sonata for ’cello and piano in C Minor, 
Op. 32, and Smetana’s Trio for violin, 
cello and piano, in G Minor, Op. 15. 

Mr. Lichstein drew wonderfully rich 
tones from his ’cello. He and Miss Mal- 
let-Prevost, after they had finished play- 
ing the Saint-Saéns sonata, were re- 
called again and again, but they gave 
no encore; in fact, throughout the eve- 
ning the Trio adhered strictly to its no- 
encore policy. 

The Smetana Trio was justly reserved 
for the closing number, it seemed, for, 
though the rest of the program had 
most evidently been fully enjoyed by the 
audience, the soul-stirring beauty of the 
composition left the hearers deeply 
moved. M. M. 








Natick (Mass.) Audience Hears Three 
Artists in Attractive Concert 


NATICK, MaAss., Feb. 18.—Loyal Phil- 
lips Shawe, baritone; Charles Shepherd, 
pianist, and Ralph Smalley, ’cellist, gave 
a recital last evening at the Walnut Hill 
School, which is a preparatory school 
for Wellesley College. The audience, 
consisting mainly of the students and 
faculty, was warmly applausive. Mr. 
Shawe sang numbers by Handel, Seiler, 
Burleigh, John Loud and an Old Irish 
folk-tune, and for his artistic perform- 
ance was recalled many times to add 
extra pieces. Messrs. Smalley and 
Shepherd, each in solo numbers, and the 
latter as accompanist to ’cellist and 
singer, also gave pleasure. 





When Yvonne de Tréville, the famous 
coloratura soprano, appears as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Detroit this month, she will 
sing a group of songs by American com- 
posers, with their orchestral accompani- 
ments. 
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THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection 
of the Weber “voice” is unequalled in 
present-day piano making art. 7 
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PROGRAM OF WORKS BY 
SEATTLE WOMEN HEARD 


Century Club Fosters Feminine Com- 
posers—Spargur Orchestra Plays 
in Highly Successful Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—The women 
composers of Seattle were honored on 
Feb. 16, when a program of their music 
was given by the Century Music Club at 
the home of Mrs. J. Will Jones. The 
composers represented were Kathleen 
Shippen, Pauline Turner, Alita Drew 
Eames, Mary Carr Moore, Daisy Wood 
Hildreth, Drusilla S. Percival, Jennie E. 
Lissenden, Adeline Appleton, Katherine 
A. Glenn, Mabel Vollintine McGill, Ella 
Helm Boardman, Alice Maynard Griggs 
and Gladys Kewley. Mrs. Frank W. 
Houghton, who arranged the program, 
gave a short sketch of the work done by 
each composer, and this will be placed 
in the Public Library for reference. 

The Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave its.second concert in Everett, Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 18. A most enthusi- 
astic audience greeted the musicians, and 
Conductor Spargur was obliged to add 
several extras to the program. Albany 
Ritchie, the concertmaster, gave two 
solos, his fine musicianship winning gpir- 
ited applause. A number of the orches- 
tra’s admirers accompanied the organ- 
ization to Everett to attend the concert. 

The glee clubs of the Lincoln High 
School gave the operetta, “The Nautical 
Knot,” on Feb. 17, under the direction 
of David F. Davies. A. M. G. 








Carrefio Plays in Erie Series 


ERIE, PA., Feb. 24.—Monday evening, 
Feb. 19, witnessed the second event of 
the Artists’ Course in the recital of 
Teresa Carrefo. A lasting impression 
was created by her glorious interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 
our own “greatest” American composer, 
Edward MacDowell, whose wonderful 





MISS LENORA SPARKES, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
available for a few open dates for Spring Festivals. 
W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 


Management: 





1451 Broadway, New York 





“Keltic” Sonata had its first hearing in 
this vicinity. How well she tells the 
story as given by her distinguished 
pupil. Carreno received an ovation from 
the immense audience and responded to 
the demand with several encores, the 
last being her own dainty “Teresita” 
Waltz. E. M. 





Louise Day Sings for Mystery Club in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Louise Day, the soprano, gave a re- 
cital before the Mystery Club in Green- 
wich, Conn., last week on Feb. 19. 
She sang groups of Italian, French, 
German and English songs. The Mystery 
Club is one of the oldest in Connecticut, 
and one of the founders and early presi- 
dents was the late Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. The meeting of the club was held 
at Altaroca, the large estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Gilbert Smith. It was 
largely attended, and the audience was 
generous in its applause. Miss Day was 
recalled a number of times and added to 
the program. Extremely satisfactory ac- 
companiments were played by Otto Stahl. 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
give its last pair of concerts of the 
New York season in Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening, March 15, and Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 17. 
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“THE MINSTREL OF ROMANCE,” Orientale 
(“Fair Goes the Dancing’’). By Marion 
Bauer. “My Love Is a Muleteer,” ‘‘Sevilla 
Love Song.’’ By Francisco di Nogero. 
“The Chant of the Stars.’’ By Margaret 
Hoberg. ‘“‘Lilac Time.’’ By Arthur Foote. 
“The Sunset Glow.’’ By John W. Metcalf. 
‘“*“My Song is Mute,’’ ‘‘The Heart of June,’’ 
‘““A Baby’s Hair Is Built of Sun.”” By Anna 
Priscilla Risher. ‘‘Two Roses,” ‘‘My Little 
Woman.” By G. A. Grant-Schaefer. (Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Singers have a variety of offerings in 
these new Schmidt issues. Not a collec- 
tion of masterpieces are these songs, but 
they present different types for various 
purposes, and in each case there are 
worthy examples. 

Miss Bauer’s two songs are admirable; 
this gifted young woman, whose compo- 
sitions are never without points of in- 
terest, has given us one of her most 
delectable songs in “Orientale,” a Sir 
Edwin Arnold poem. It is truly exotic 
in coloring and sings beautifully. <A 
deft touch is the six-measure interlude on 
page 4, made up of two three-measure 
periods. The other song is dedicated 
to David Bispham. Miss Bauer has set 
John Reed’s powerful lines in a vigor- 
ous and rousing manner and has cre- 


ated the mood of Lancelot going to 
fight. It is a man’s song and a mighty 
good one. 


The di Nogero songs are pretty, writ- 
ten along lines which we have come to 
know in music as Spanish. If we are 
not mistaken this is precisely the Span- 
ish type against which the late Enrique 
Granados inveighed. He claimed it was 
not a faithful reflection in tonal art of 
his country’s individuality. It means 
“Spanish,” however, to probably more 
persons than does Senor Granados’s spe- 
cial brand of music, which, though much 
lauded, has to a large extent failed to 
win the approval of the discriminating. 

Miss Hoberg’s song is a good one; the 
Foote song an adequate setting of the 
familiar Noyes poem, which, if we may 
judge by the number of settings already 
made of it, appeals very strongly to 
song composers, and the Metcalf song is 
a good example of this gifted melodist’s 
ability. It is in a mood similar to his 
very successful “Absent.” The Risher 
songs are melodious and excellent for 
teaching, all three of them being simple 
in construction. Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s 
“Two Roses” is warm and rich, though 
less original than some of his other 
things, and his “My Little Woman” (the 
‘same Frank L. Stanton verses set by 
Floy L. Bartlett as “Little Woman 0’ 
Mine’) very charming. All of these 
songs are issued both for high and low 
voice. 

* * x 


“SUITE JOYEUSE.’’ By Roland Diggle. 
Nocturne. By Roland Diggle. (Gamble 
Hinged Music Co.) 


A very earnest and musicianly work 


is Mr. Diggle’s organ suite in three 
movements. There is a Prologue, Laryo, 


* tion literature of the organist. 


F major, 4/4 time; a “Reverie Poetique,” 
Allegretto, B flat major, 4/4 time, and 
a Finale, Allegro con brio, F major, 4/4 
time. Personally, we hold that a com- 
poser in writing a suite should achieve 
variety by casting his movements in 
various kinds of rhythm. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Diggle has written a melodious 
suite, of no great technical difficulty, 
that will please many organists. 

The Nocturne is a charming melody in 
A flat, 3/4 time, a good piece for use 


both in recital and in church. 
x * * 


> 


“A REPERTOIRE FOR ORGAN RECITALS” 
—Vol. Il. (G. Schirmer, Ltd., London.) 


This is a good album of organ compo- 
sitions, for the most part unknown in 
America, although many of them were 
published separately ten or more years 
ago. The London house of Schirmer 
has collected them and put them out in 
album form to bring them to our organ- 
ists’ attention. 

H. Crackel’s Caprice in G Minor, Gus- 
tave Ferrari’s “Prélude Lyrique,” a Noc- 
turne by Hollins, a Cantilene in A Flat 
by Wolstenholme, Alec Rowley’s “Hom- 
age Hymn,” Julius Harrison’s Poem— 
these are the best pieces in the book. 
There are included pieces by such com- 
posers as W. Ralph Driffill and Ernest 
Halsey that are brilliant examples of 
how uninteresting an organ composition 


can be! 
oe * ok 


“ELEVEN VARIATIONS ON AN AIR OF 
ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI.’’ Op. 1. By 
Helen Sears. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


A fine Opus 1! Miss Sears must be 
complimented on it. She has written a 
series of variations on this beautiful 
air of the old Italian master that de- 
serves high praise and sincere respect. 

Miss Sears may have undertaken the 
variations as a study assignment—we do 
not know—but it makes little difference 
whether she did or not. The variations 
are excellent, musicianly in design and 
not dull for even a moment. We like 
best Variations Nos. II, IV (Schumann- 
esque!), V, a splendid canon, VII and 
XI. They are essentially pianistic and 
should be given a hearing by concert 
pianists. We shall be interested in sce- 


ing more of Helen Sears’s work. 
* * * 


“THE SWAN” (Saint-Saéns), ‘‘Berceuse 
from ‘Jocelyn’’’ (Godard), ‘‘Adagio Pa- 
thétique’’ (Godard). Transcribed by Sum- 
ner Salter. (G. Schirmer.) 


Professor Salter adds to the transcrip- 
The ver- 
sion he has made of Saint-Saéns’s popu- 
lar piece—what a lovely melody it is!— 
is notable in that he has given the theme 
throughout to the pedals, the bass to 
the left manual and the accompanying 
figure in sixteenth notes to the right. 
Effective, too, is the transcription of 
the Berceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn,” 
beloved of violinists, and hardly ever 
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MISS HARRIET McCONNELL 


Sang at the First Private Concert of 
The Warford School of Music, November 7, 1916 
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sung, although, in its original form, it 
is an operatic excerpt. But we cannot 
applaud the other transcription, that of 
Godard’s “Adagio Pathétique,” originally 
a violin piece. The first part of it is 
well enough managed; we would be in- 
terested, however, in knowing just how 
the restatement of the main theme can 
be effective, as Professor Salter has done 
it. The accompaniment, arpeggiando in 
the right manual, seems to us to be a 
misconception on the part of the tran- 


scriber. The melody is in the left man- 
ual, the pedal plays the bass. The right 
manual arpeggiates accompaniment 


chords, which on the piano sound finely 
because of the “sostenuto pedal,” but on 
the organ are over and done with as soon 
as the hand leaves the keys to play the 
next chord. A freer transcription of 
this passage would have produced a 
better result, we are certain. In tran- 
scribing a musician will often find that, 
by sticking too closely to the original, he 
fails of the effect which he must accom- 
plish in transferring the music to its 
new medium of expression. 


* * * 


“THE CALL OF THE PLAINS.” “Plaintive 
Air.”’ By Rubin Goldmark. (Carl Fischer.) 


Rubin Goldmark is one of our non- 
prolific composers. His compositions ap- 
pear only at intervals, but when they 
do we can depend on their being worth 
while. These two violin compositions 
are exceptionally fine, free works with 
most interesting piano accompaniments. 

Mischa Elman played “The Call of the 
Plains” (both pieces are inscribed to 
him) at one of his New York recitals 
this season and Efrem Zimbalist played 
the “Plaintive Air’ a month ago at Car- 
negie Hall. The former piece is a rich 
and warm composition, free in concep- 
tion, harmonized superbly (Mr. Gold- 
mark has the technique of composition 
at his fingers’ ends!) and gives the vio- 
linist abundant opportunity to display 
his art. The composer knows our West; 
he has lived there and can call up the 
atmosphere of our plains successfully. 
This atmosphere is to be found in the 
present composition. 

More modern from an harmonic stand- 
point is the “Plaintive Air.” Masterly is 
the handling of the material, the develop- 
ment is coherent and the entire piece is 
full of fascinating details. Mr. Gold- 
mark writes splendidly for the violin 
and these two pieces ought to be highly 
prized by concert performers. They are 
distinetly recital pieces calling for a full 
command of the instrument and musical 
understanding as well. Only artists can 
play them. 


* * ok 


“BERCEUSE SLAVE.” By Henry Holden 
Huss. (Oliver Ditson Co.) 


For the violin, with piano accompani- 
ment, Mr. Huss has written one of the 
finest violin compositions of the day. 
Repressed are its accents, subdued are 
its melodic inflections and the whole 
piece is couched in chiaroscuro terms. Add 
to this that it is to be played con sordino, 
te you may have an idea of what it is 
ike. 

Lilting and beautiful, subtle at every 
point, this “Berceuse Slave” is a gem, a 
piece that violinists must interest them- 
selves in, if they are true musicians. Mr. 
Huss has tinted the piano part most in- 
gratiatingly; fine pianist that he is, he 
understands how to obtain lovely effects 
with a slight touch here and there. And 
the violin part has individual features. 
Note the use of the low B flat on the 
G string as a pedal, over which the 
piano modulates on the rhythm of the 
main theme, to bring the return of the 
first section! The piece is in A flat 
major, but, through a skilful harmoniza- 
tion, Mr. Huss clouds the tonality by 
adding the sixth, giving us the effect 
that the piece lies somewhere between 
A flat major and its relative F minor. 
It is inscribed to Efrem Zimbalist, who 
played it recently at his New York re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall. 
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“A BENEDICTION.” By C. Whitney Coombs. 
“The Looking-Glass.”” By Walter Dam- 
rosch. Prelude-Andante. By Mary Helen 
Brown. (G. Schirmer.) 


Not since Mr. Coombs published “Her 
Rose” has he written so affecting a song 
as “A Benediction.” First of all, he 
has a fine poem by Sara Teasdale, and 
he has written music for it that is won- 






derfully natural, spontaneous and sin- 
cere. The use of the main theme in the 
piano, a measure and a half after it ap- 
pears in the voice, is a fine idea. The 
song is for low voice. 

Mr. Damrosch’s ballad (not a ballad 
in the sense of the English ballad as 
exemplified by d’Hardelot and Dix et al.) 
is one of the best things we know of 
his. If we are not mistaken, it had a 
New York performance with orches- 
tra, the singer being Christine Miller, 
about five years ago, when Mr. Damrosch 
gave his symphony concerts at the Cen- 
tury Theater. The atmosphere of Kip- 
ling’s vivid poem is faithfully reflected, 
the voice part is admirably handled and 
the accompaniment is graphic. There is 
quite a bit of music drama in it. Mr. 
Damrosch is a master of his craft and 
in this composition he has a good deal 
to say that is interesting. It is dedicated 
to Merle Alcock, the gifted contralto, 
who should do it stirringly. 

A fine ’cello solo is Miss Brown’s “Pre- 
lude-Andante,” one of her best achieve- 
ments. The melody is a slow one in A 
minor, 6/4 time; the accompaniment is 
chromatic. There is a contrasting sec- 
tion, Molto tranquillo e cantabile, E flat 
major, common time, which culminates in 
a sort of recitative cadenza, after which 
the theme is repeated in the piano to an 
accompaniment in arpeggiated triplets 
in the ’cello. A true mood-picture, this 
composition is a very praiseworthy ad- 
dition to the violoncellist’s library; there 
are few ’cello compositions by American 
composers that can even begin to com- 
pare with it. A. W. K. 





Newark 


Amato Superbly in 


Concert 


NewaRk, N. J., Feb. 20.—At_ last 
night’s concert in the Robert Treat Hotel 
the soloist was Pasquale Amato, the 
famous Metropolitan Opera baritone. 
Mr. Amato sang superbly and acknowl- 
edged the vigorous applause by gener- 
ously giving several extras. FP, G. 
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Kernochan’s “Cam-u-el” Chorus Has 
Hearing in Philadelphia 


Marshall Kernochan’s humorous chorus 
for male voices “The Legend of the 
Cam-u-el,” which has been sung success- 
fully this season by the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York, and the Apollo 
Club of Brooklyn, was given its first 
Philadelphia hearing on Feb. 17, when 
the Orpheus Club of that city, under the 
baton of Arthur D. Woodruff, produced 
the work with great success. Two new 
Kernochan songs will make their ap- 
pearance from the press of the Oliver 
Ditson Company in the near future. One 
of them is a setting of William Morris’s 
“Summer Dawn,” the other is “Song of 
Har Dyal,” a Rudyard Kipling poem 
from the great English poet’s “Plain 
Tales from the Hills.” 





Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, Filling Many 
Engagements in Far West 


The Ladies’ Musical Club of Seattle, 
Wash., recently presented Ethelynde 
Smith, the soprano of Portland, Me. 
Miss Smith gave a recital at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie, Feb. 6, 
before a crowded house. The audience 
enthusiastically demanded four encores, 
and at the close Miss Smith was imme- 
diately re-engaged for next season. On 
Feb. 8, Miss Smith gave a recital at 
Lead, ’S. D., under the auspices of Home- 
stake Mining Corporation. Miss Smith 
has been re-engaged for another recital 
in St. Louis, and will fill this engage- 
ment in March on her way home. 





Emma Willard Conservatory of Troy, 
N. Y., Enlarges Its Faculty 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 23.—William L. 
Glover, director of the Emma Willard 
Conservatory of Music, has announced 
the following additions to the school’s 
faculty: Mrs. Jean Lyman Cooper, 
vocal instructor; William T. Lawrence, 
teacher of violin, violoncello, mandolin 
and guitar; Katherine Gutchell, piano 
instructor, and Ernest A. Hoffman, or- 
ganist of St. Andrew’s Church, Albany, 
who will teach organ and theory. Mr. 
lawrence intends to organize a depart- 
ment of stringed instruments and will 
form an orchestra. 





Richard Keys Biggs Plays in Organ 
Series at Worcester 


Richard Keys Biggs, the New York 
concert organist, appeared at Worcester, 
Mass., Thursday, Feb. 20, in the audi- 
torium of Piedmont Church, in the series 
of organ recitals given under the direc- 
tion of the Piedmont Choral Union. Mr. 
Biggs played in masterly manner the 
Goldmark “Sakuntala’” Overture, the 
“Pastorale”’ from Rogers’s Second ‘Suite, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C Minor. 
the “Liebestod” from “Tristan,” the 
“Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried,” his 
own “Sunset,” and shorter pieces by 
Hoffman, MacMaster, Fletcher, Puccini, 
Gordon B. Nevin and Dethier. 


FRANCES INGRAM WINS SAN eS HEARTY LIKING 





Chicago Opera Contralto Sings for 
Pacific Musical Association with 
Rare Success — Rotarians Single 
Her Out for Special Distinction 


AN JOSE, CAL., Feb. 18.—Frances 
Ingram, contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Company, appeared before the 
members of the Pacific Musical Associa- 
tion on Friday evening, and won the 
hearty approval of a discriminating au- 
dience. Miss Ingram sang a program 
of twenty-four songs, including repeti- 
tions and encores. 

The aria, “Che faro senz’ Eurydice” 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus” was given a 
splendid rendition, and the dramatic in- 
terpretations given “Hopak,” by Mous- 
sorgsky; “Sing to Me, Sing,” by Sidney 
Homer, and Earle Cranston Sharpe’s 
“Japanese Death Song,” left an indelible 
impression. The audience displayed keen 
delight in Lemaire’s “Vous dancez Mar- 
quis” and in Lawrence’s Indian air, “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,” both of 
which were repeated in response to 
tumultuous applause. 

Miss Ingram graciously shared the 
applause with her accompanist, Gertrude 
Ross, and added that artist’s “Dawn in 
the Desert” to the printed program. 

While in this city Miss Ingram had 
the distinction of being entertained by 
the Rotarians, who arranged a banquet 
in her honor. A musical program and 
general high jinks followed the banquet. 

The seventh of the series of “Twi- 
light” recitals being given by the local 
branch of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists was played by Walter B. Kennedy, 
Thursday afternoon, at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mrs. Daisie L. Brinker, a prominent 
musician of this city, has’ just returned 
from six months of study with Hein- 
rich Gebhard. While in Boston Mrs. 
Brinker did organ work with W. Lyn. 
wood Farnum, in addition to her piano 
work with Mr. Gebhard. 

Calvin B. Cady of Columbia Univer- 
sity is scheduled to give a series of lec- 











Frances Ingram, the American Contralto, 








in San José. From Left to Right: 


Warren D. Allen, Manager Pacific Musical Association, Under the Auspices 


of Which Miss Ingram Appeared; Miss Ingram; Gertrude Ross, 


the Com- 


poser, Who Served as Accompanist, and Ray R. Rugg of the Committee of 
the Rotarians, Who Gave a Banquet in Miss Ingram’s Honor 


tures at the local State Normal on the 
relation of music to the kindergarten. 
Music was a feature of the Elks’ pro- 
yram on the annual Ladies’ Night on 
the 16th. A program was presented by 
Chester Herold, tenor, accompanied by 
Howard Hanson; Alexander Skavenaa, 
violinist; Mathilda Skavenaa, pianist- 
accompanist, and by the Cardinal Male 
Quartet from Stanford University. Of 
special interest were the two solos sung 
by Noel H. Stearn of the Cardinal Quar- 


tet, which were composed by Chester 
Wing Barker, a talented young man of 
this city. These songs, “Out of the 
Midst” and “Colleen,” were the subject 
of much favorable comment throughout 
the evening. The composer was at the 
piano. 

Mme. Lorna Lachmond appeared be- 
fore the students of Notre Dame on Sat- 
urday afternoon. Her program included 
impersonations of Jenny Lind = and 
Adelina Patti. M. MeF. 





FORM CHICAGO OPERA CLASS 


Measures Taken to Supply Recruits for 
the Male Contingent 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—The Chicago Opera 
Association, which for several years has 
been conducting an opera class from 
which to recruit singers for the female 


chorus, is organizing evening classes for 


men. The male opera chorus during 
former seasons has come from New York 
and has been composed largely of Ital- 
ians. During the last season the chorus 
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struck for higher wages, but lost the 
strike. It is expected that a chorus 
trained in Chicago, composed of Chi- 
cagoans, will serve not only to recruit 
singers to fill vacancies in the regular 
chorus, but will also discourage any fur- 
ther strikes by furnishing an available 
supply of singers trained in the stand- 
ard operas to draw on in case of emer- 
gency. The novelties projected for next 
season will be included in the instruction, 
and Pierre Nepoti, who was to have 
joined the opera in Buenos Ayres, will 
remain to take charge of this opera 
class. 

“The class work,” says a typewritten 


statement from the Chicago Opera Asso- - 


ciation, “has done more to do away with 
the old-time foreign chorus of homely 
hags and hagettes and bawling men who 
made the stage pictures anything but 
attractive than any other thing that has 
been advanced to make ensemble alluring 
in recent years.’ F. W. 


Louise Day Sings Varied Program in 
Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 1.—Louise Day, 
soprano of New York, sang for the 
Women Musicians’ Club on Tuesday eve 
ning, Feb. 27, at Hollenbeck Hall. She 
presented engagingly a varied program 
of English, German and French songs, 
and had the excellent support of her 
accompanist, Mrs. Frank Henry, I mem 
ber of the club. S. 
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Schenck Gives Admirable Concert—Feat 
of Memory Saves Day 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 17.—The sec- 
ond concert of the season by the Roch- 
ester Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig 
Schenck, conductor, at Convention Hall 
on Feb. 13, offered as the chief number 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, which was 


given a creditable performance. The: 


other numbers were Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture and two Slavonic Dances, 
Dvorak. 

The soloist was William Morse Rum- 
mel, violinist, who gave a splendid ren- 
dering of the Lalo concerto, playing it 
with ease and brilliance. He later gave 
two numbers accompanied at the piano 
by Mabel Krog Rummel, his wife, who 
successfully accomplished the difficult 
feat of having unexpectedly to play the 
accompaniments from memory on ac- 
count of there being no music rack pro- 
vided. M. E. W. 
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BONNET APPEARS IN 
HISTORICAL RECITAL 


Organist’s Erudition and the Wide Scope 
of His Interpretative Powers 
Strikingly Demonstrated 


Before the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, of which he was subsequently elect- 
ed honorary member, Joseph Bonnet 
gave an historical recital on Monday 
evening, Feb. 26, at the Old First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. The ex- 
traordinarily interesting program, which 
covered the period between 1510 and 


Bach, read as follows: 
“Canzona,’ Andrea Gabrieli_ (Italian), 
1510?-1586: Differencias Sobre el Canto del 
Cavallero,’” D. Antonio de Cabezon (Span- 
ish), 1510-1556; “Ricercare,’ Palestrina 
(Italian), 1524-1594; “Fantasie,” Sweelinck 
(Holland), 1561-1621; “2 Versets pour les 
Hymnes Exultet Calum et Ave Maris Stella,” 
Jean Titelouze (French), 1563-1633 ; “Choral,” 
Scheidt (German), 1587-1654; “Toccata per 
VElevazione,’ Frescobaldi (Italian). 1587- 
1654; “Salve Regina,’ Peter Cornet (Bel- 
gian), about 1600 ; “Noel,” le Begue (French), 
1630-1702; “Toccata,” Muffat (French), 
1635-?; “Fugue,” Buxtehude (German), 1635- 
1707; “Choral,” Pachelbel (German), 1653- 
1706; “Prelude in G,’ Henry Purcell (Eng- 
lish), 1658-1695; “Plein jeu a 6 Voiz,” Louis 
Marchand (French), 1669-1732; “Sarabande 
Grave,” Couperin le Grand (French). 1668- 
1733; “Piece de 1** ton,” Clerambawlt 
(French), 1676-1749; “Récit de tierce en 
Taille,? N. de Grigny (French), 1671-1703; 
“Grand Jeu,” Du Mage (French), 16..-17..; 
“Fantasie and Fugue in G@ Minor,’ Johann 
Sebastian Bach (German), 1685-1750. 





A lengthy disquisition might be writ- 
ten on this list of compositions, many of 
them masterpieces of the first order. It 
must suffice for the present to consider 
merely the extent they reveal of the 
French organist’s erudition and the 
scope of his interpretative powers. His 
skill in this instance disclosed anew all 
of those splendid qualities of virtuosity 
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and artistic idealism noted at his pre- 
vious appearances. As in these cases 
his performance of fugal numbers 
aroused his hearers to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. Indeed, they did not 
even wait for the last note of Buxte- 
hude’s C Major Fugue and Bach’s G 
Minor Prelude and Fugue, but burst 
into loud and _ prolonged applause. 
Scarcely less was the enthusiasm after 
the other numbers. 

At the close of the program Mr. Bon- 
net played by way of encore a fine set 
of variations of his own.. . H. F. P. 





RECITAL FOR BOSTON CLUB 





Martha Atwood-Baker and Other Artists 
in Interesting Program 


Boston, MaAss., Feb. 16.—Martha 
Atwood-Baker, soprano; Alice Reece, 
contralto, and Mrs. Langdon Frothing- 
ham, pianist, contributed the program 
for the Musical Art Club’s concert, held 
in Jacob Sleeper Hall yesterday morning. 
As accompanists James Ecker and Mrs. 
Adelina Armistead served the singers. 

Mrs. Baker, in lovely voice, which 

shows constant growth and skilful con- 
trol, was particularly pleasing in her 
choice of songs. She has long since be- 
come an ardent student in the work 
of song research, and can always be de- 
pended upon to present novel and un- 
familiar songs of worth. Upon this 
occasion she sang three lovely songs by 
Wyman, called “In Touch,” “Song of 
Spring” and “Absent.” In these, as in 
others by Chausson, Roussel, Fauré, 
D’Ozanne, Massenet, German and Mabel 
Daniels, Mrs. Baker brought her accus- 
tomed artistic skill in interpretation and 
voice. 
_ With a rich contralto voice of pleas- 
ing quality, Miss Reece gave additional 
pleasure in other French and English 
songs, and Mrs. Frothingham played 
authoritatively pieces by Rachmaninoff 
and Chopin. W. H. L. 





Bassett Hough and Gilderoy Scott Ap- 
pear at Institute for Blind 


Bassett Hough, pianist, assisted by 
Gladys Gilderoy Scott, contralto, gave a 
recital at the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind on Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 22. Mr. Hough’s offerings were 
Beethoven Sonata Op. 31, No. 2, the fa- 
miliar Sibelius “Romance,” Sgambati’s 
“Nenia,” and shorter pieces by Stojowski, 
Sauer and d’Albert. He displayed much 
musicianship in his performance of these 
works, and was well received. Miss 
Scott gave a group of Liszt, Brahms and 
Schubert lieder, some old English, Irish 
and Scotch pieces, and modern songs by 
Saint-Saéns, Cyril and Hildach. She was 
enthusiastically applauded for her artis- 
tic singing. 
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The distinguished Russian Pianist has played repeat- 
edly with the most important orchestras, 
Engagements 


In AXolian Hall, on Saturday afternoon, March 10th, 
Mr. GABRILOWITSCH will give his FOURTH NEW 
YORK RECITAL, playing the following 


ALL-BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 
32 Variations, C-minor, op. 36 - 
Sonata, D-major, op. 10. 

Sonata, E-flat major, op. 109. 
Sonata, E-flat major, op. 81. 


At the Pianist’s recent CHOPIN RECITAL every seat in the Hall was occupied, while 
nearly 200 persons were seated on the stage. Y 


Management, Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, New York. Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


CREDIT MUSIC STUDY IN 
IDAHO CITY’S SCHOOLS 


Lewiston Recognizes Value of Scheme— 
Community Singing Also Has Its 
Staunch Advocates 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, Feb. 20.—The music 
teachers of Lewiston met last Monday 
afternoon for discussion of certain 
phases of their work. The plan for 
crediting private music study in the 
junior-senior high school was taken up 
by Superintendent Simmonds. Under the 
following conditions music will be cred- 
ited as a major study in the high school 
course. 





As a preparation for music credit, under 
private teachers, at least a year’s work of not 
fewer than thirty-six satisfactory lessons 
under individual instruction, before a pupil 
will be enrolled for credit. 

To be accepted, a student must take not 
less than two half-hour lessons or one full 
hour each week. 

He must practice six full hours each week. 

The music lessons must be taken during the 
entire school term for which credit is desired. 

If lessons or practice are lost they must be 
made up before the end of the semester for 
which credit is desired. 

The student must take all the work offered 
in the school course in harmony, history and 
appreciation of music. 

In furtherance of work in musical appre- 
ciation in the high school the supervisor of 
music from time to time, each year, shall call 
upon students for ensemble or solo perform- 
ance as approved by the private teacher. 


Following Mr. Simmonds’s remarks, 
Mrs. Shepherd spoke of the interest 
shown in several communities where the 
music supervisor of high school music 
is also hired by the city to direct com- 
munity choruses in order that the 
fathers and mothers may have an oppor- 
tunity to study and appreciate good 
music. It was the expression of those 


present that such a movement might. 


take place in Lewiston. 





Charlotte Lund Sings in New York Be- 
fore Starting Western Tour 


Charlotte Lund, the well-known so- 
prano, appeared on Thursday, Feb. 22, at 
the New York studio of Edward Isham, 
giving the Carpenter Tagore settings 
of “Gitanjali,’ and Mabel Wood Hill’s 
three songs from “The Gardener.” These 
latter Miss Lund presented with the com- 
poser at the piano, and won much favor 
in them. The soprano left New York on 
Sunday, Feb. 25, for the West, where she 
will appear in several concerts, return- 
ing on March 8. 





Sustained Applause for Sittig Trio in 
Brooklyn Civic Forum Concert 


The Sittig Trio gave a concert on Feb. 
18, under the auspices of the Civic 
Forum, at Public School 84, Brooklyn, 
before an audience of 1200. Gretchen 
Sittig, the violinist of the trio, performed 
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in admirable style compositions by 
Vieuxtemps, Kreisler, Brahms and Saint- 
Saéns, while Hans Sittig, ’cellist, won 
favor in pieces by Bruch, Schumann, 
Rubinstein and Popper. The ensemble 
numbers were chosen from Haydn, Han- 
del, Schubert and Brahms. Sustained 
applause followed every offering. 





Margaret Gow Presents Her Pupils in 
Boston Recital 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—Margaret 
Gow, the Boston-Attleboro vocal teacher, 
presented some of her pupils in a credit- 
able recital of songs on Saturday after- 
noon, Feb. 10, in Laughton Hall. The 
Misses Katherine Wilbur, Elizabeth Dy- 
son, Bernice Springer, Laura Arentzen, 
Margaret Keith, Elsie Thomas, Mildred 
Stoddard and Mrs. Hattie Densmore de- 
livered the program. Their work was 
judged with favor and reflected much 
credit to the sound schooling they had 
received. The accompanists were Helen 
Tiffany, Florence Linnell and Bernice 
Springer. 





When Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Mrs. 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock visited Lan- 
caster, Pa., for their joint recital in the 
Y. M. C. A. Star Course, Dr. William 
A. Wolf, the musical impresario of Lan- 
caster, entertained them at an elaborate 
luncheon and reception after the concert. 
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BENHAM PLAYS OWN SONATA IN LONDON RECITAL 


American Pianist’s Work Delightedly Received by Critical Audience—A Comic Opera of Genuine Worth— 
Gertrude Peppercorn Introduces a Set of ““Peter Pan’? Sketches—-Hugh Marleyn’s Achievements 
as Singer, Teacher and Composer 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12, Nottingham Place, 
London, W., Feb. 12, 1917. 


URING its twelve weeks’ provincial 

tour, the Beecham Opera Company 
is to give Verdi’s “Otello” in English, 
with Frank Mullings as the Moor, Fred- 
erick Austin as Jago and Mignon Nevada 
as Desdemona. “Boris Godounoff” is to 
be produced in English, with Robert Rad- 
ford as Boris and “The Fair Maid of 
Perth” is promised. “The Girl of the 
Golden West” is under discussion, and 
for it Walter Hyde will join the com- 
pany. 

A real comic opera, with good story, 
good songs and good settings, is a 
rarity. So at Daly’s Theater Robert 
Evitt’s production of “The Maid of the 
Mountain” proved to be wholly delight- 
ful. The book is by Frederick Lonsdale 
and the music by Harold Fraser-Simson 
and J. W. Tate. The story is one of 
love and brigandage and the very pretty 
Carmenesque Maid is delightfully played 
and sung by José Collins, who, with that 
fine baritone, Thorpe Bates, is especially 
appealing in a splendid duet, “A Para- 
dise for Two.” 


Benham Plays Own Sonata 


Victor Benham’s recital drew a big 
and attentive audience to AXolian Hall, 
including a large number of well- 
known players, and the program was 
followed with critical interest, approval 
and delight. A number which called 
for immense applause was the remark- 
ably clever Sonata, for piano and violin, 
by the concert-giver, perfectly played 
by him and Musician Albert Sammons. 
Mr. Benham also played Beethoven’s 
Grand Sonata in masterly and convinc- 
ing style, as well as Chopin’s Nocturne, 
two Mazurkas and the Impromptu in B 
Flat. 

Gertrude Poppercorn gave a piano- 
forte recital on Saturday with “music 
specially arranged to interest children,” 
yet, though the room was full, the little 
ones were conspicuous by their absence. 
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There was an interesting first perform- 
ance of “Peter Pan” Sketches, by H. 
Farjeon, consisting of five bright mod- 
of which 


ern pieces, “Peter and His 








Hugh Marleyn, the English Singer, 
Teacher and Composer, Who Expects 
Soon to Visit America 


Shadow.” “Solomon’s Cow” and “The 
Wondy Bird” are the most attractive, 
though all are appropriately fantastic 
and should be popular with old and 
young. 

For the benefit of sufferers from the 
war, the London Amateur Orchestral 
War Concerts gave their fourth concert 
in Wigmore Hall, under the distinguished 
guidance of Gwynne Kimpton. She had 
arranged a varied and attractive pro- 
gram, which included piano solos with 
orchestra by Madeline Price and some 
delightfully sung songs by J. Campbell 
McInnes. 


Début of Baritone 


Austen Carnegie gave his first recital 
in Wigmore Hall and at once won the 
good feelings of his audience by proving 
himself to be an intelligent and earnest 
artist with a baritone voice of pure 
and agreeable quality. He has artistic 
temperament and a good appearance. 

An interesting concert was given by 
Alfredo Nardi, the blind Italian violinist 
and composer, and it drew a full house 
to Steinway Hall. All his compositions 
are marked by a keen sense of melody. 
He played pieces for both violin and 
viola. The singing of a hymn for so- 
prano and chorus, “Les Barbares,” the 
verses by M. A. Varlez, was interestingly 
topical. 


none of its charm and power. Miss 
Verne delighted her audience with a 
Chopin group and Schumann’s “Papil- 
lons.” 


London Symphony Concert 


At the London Symphony concert 
Dvorak and Berlioz divided the honors 
and Irene Scharrer was the pianist. 
Emil Mlynarski was to have conducted, 
but, being unable to leave Moscow, his 
place was taken by Hamilton Harty. 
After the great “New World” Symphony 
came the “Siegfried” Idyl and the Bee- 
thoven Concerto, with Miss Scharrer at 
the piano. Mr. Harty was at his best 
throughout the evening. 

A new and fine Sonata by J. B. Mc- 
Ewen marked the concert give by Ethel 
Hobday and Edith Abrahams. This is a 
work any nation might be proud of, full 
of charm and entirely British, delight- 
fully played by the concert-givers. 


Novel Recital Series 


Hugh Marleyn, one of our most de- 
lightful singers, well equipped teachers 
and gifted composers, has been giving a 
successful series of recitals on ncvel 
lines. The novelty is that he at once 
makes friends with his audience by a 
little explanatory speech about his new 
songs and by the introduction of recita- 
tions as well, to emphasize the necessity 
of perfect diction for every singer. Mr. 
Marleyn is an Englishman and for some 
years studied at the Guildhall School of 
Music, under Fred Walker. Later he 
entered the Royal Academy of Music on 
a scholarship and worked under Signor 
Visotti. Even during his student days 
he was allowed to sing at the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts, with Patti and 
other concerts in the Royal Albert Hall 
and then at the Royal Opera in Covent 
Garden. A serious breakdown necessi- 
tated a sea voyage and also prevented 
him from accepting an offer from the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company to cre- 
ate the réle of Benedict in Sir Charles 
Stanford’s opera. In South Africa Mr. 
Marleyn had immediate success and 
worked there for some years, founding 
the South African College of Music and 
running several opera seasons with local 
talent. He returned to England a few 
years ago and has had the greatest suc- 
cess both as singer and teacher. It is his 
wish and intention to pay a professional 
visit to America as soon as possible. 

HELEN THIMM. 





Celebrate Decade of Activity at Albany 
Temple 

ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 24.—J. Austin 
Springer and Ben Franklin, organist 
and choirmaster of the Temple Beth 
Emeth choir, provided a special musical 
service last evening to mark the tenth 
anniversary of their services for the 
temple. Gaul’s “Holy City” was sung 
by a double quartet and an augmented 
choir, the assisting soloists being Mrs. 
Charlotte Bord-Gilbert, Mrs. Sybil Nick- 
son Carey, Edgar S. Van Olinda and 
Roy H. Palmer. H. 
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noon at the studios of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Heizer. After a short talk on 
the work of the MacDowell Memorial 
Association, Mrs. MacDowell played the 
Prelude, Op. 10; “Flute Idyl,” Op. 28; 
“Monologue, $s Op. 31; “Toa Water Lily, ‘ 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Largo from “Sonata 
Tragica,” “The Eagle,” Op. 32; “Win- 
ter,” Op. 32; “From a German Forest,” 
“Br’er Rabbit,” “To the Sea,” “From a 
Wandering Iceberg,” “A. D. 1620” and 
“Witch’s Dance.” F. E. P. 





CIVIC “SING” IN OHIO CHURCH 





Warren Pastor Offers Building for Con- 
certs of New Body 


WARREN, OHIO, Feb. 21.—Warren had 
its first “Community Sing” Feb. 19, with 
1000 persons in attendance. The en- 
thusiasm was great. 

The program consisted of an organ 
solo by Mrs. K. E. Pew, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, two numbers 
by Dana’s Musical Institute Orchestra 
of fifty members, a number by the Y. W. 
C. A. Glee Club, a number by a chorus 
picked from the various choirs of the 
city and nine songs by the audience. 

The superintendent of the local schools 
and Board of Education provided enough 
copies of the songs for everyone and the 
Presbyterian Church was thrown open 
for the affair. Rev. R. P. Reinhold, pas- 
tor of the church, had a part in the 
program and has offered the edifice to 
the community for all future “sings.” 
The program was planned and carried 
out by A. W. Ashley, local supervisor 
of music in the public schools, and Lynn 
B. Dana, president of Dana’s Musical 
Institute. 





Reception to Mme. Galli-Curci Given by 
William Thorner 


A reception in honor of Amelita Galli- 
Curci, the coloratura soprano who created 
a furore in Chicago by her brilliant 
singing was given by William Thorner 
at his studio in New York on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 25. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe de Luca, 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Guard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris Gest, Mme. Ganna Walska, 
Mme. de Cisneros, Mrs. Herman Lewis, 
Mrs. Helen Fountain, Misses Anna Ham- 
lin, Mary Bradin and Anna Maranovsky; 
Messrs. Giorgio Polacco, Adamo Didur, 
Gennaro Papi, Andres de Segurola, Fer- 
nando Carpi, Cuyler Black, Maximilian 
Pilzer, Rene Sichel, Alfred Seligsberg, 
Sylvester Rawling, Paul Morris, William 
B. Chase, H. O. Osgood, Harry Birn- 
baum and Howard E. Potter. 





Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
tenor, is already booked to appear next 
season in Worcester, Boston, Springfield, 
Providence, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 
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NOVEL PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 
INTRODUCED IN GRAINGER SUITE 


The Steel Marimba, Marimba-Xylophone and Swiss Staff Bells 
American Inventions—Critical Opposition to Similar Or- 
chestral Innovations an Old Story—The Case of Hanslick 
and Liszt’s First Piano Concerto 


Editorial in New York “Evening Post’’ 














HE most interesting musical novelty 

of the season is Percy Grainger’s “In 
a Nutshell,” which had its first perfor- 
mance in New York March 1, by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. It was the out- 
standing feature of last summer’s Nor- 
folk Festival and has since been played, 
with the composer’s co-operation at the 
piano, in Chicago, San Francisco, and 
other cities. Everywhere the audiences 
have been delighted by its vivacious 
tunefulness and astounded at its audac- 
ious novel features. It is the latest word 
in one phase of orchestral evolution for 
which a great future may safely be pre- 
dicted; and to Americans it is of special 
interest because it exploits a product of 
our soil—the Deagan percussion instru- 
ments, to which Mr. Grainger refers as 
“marvelously perfected examples of 
American inventive ingenuity in the 
field of musical instrument-making.” For 
decades the United States has led the 
world in the excellence of pianos, and 
we are forging ahead in other directions. 
The music of “In a Nutshell” is also, in 
part at least, an American product, hav- 
ing been “scored in New York City and 
on railway trains,” as a note in the score 
informs us. 


The instruments referred to, which 
form a Ph secon nT to conservative 
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hearers, startling—feature of this work, 
belong to the percussional group. This 
group includes among its many members 
the familiar drums, cymbals, triangles 
and bells. It was the latest group to be 
admitted to orchestral honors. Indeed, 
each one had to fight its way against the 
maledictions and anathemas of narrow- 
minded critics, although the greatest 
composers were the very ones who most 
delighted in them. Bach, who died more 
than a century and a half ago, introduced 
two bells in one of his cantatas, “Schlage 
doch, gewiinschte Stunde,” which Dr. 
Wolle conducted at one of his splendid 
Bach festivals in Bethlehem, two years 
ago. It took the genius of Beethoven to 
realize the artistic possibilities of drums: 
some of the finest effects in his sym- 
phonies are produced by the novel use of 
kettledrums; and the same may be said 
of the music dramas of Wagner and 
other modern works of genius, in which 
free and stirring use is also made of 
various other instruments of percussion. 


A Howl from Hanslick 


Critical opposition to these innova- 
tions is amusingly illustrated by one of 
the antics of Dr. Hanslick, the famous 
Viennese journalist, concerning whom 
Mr. Humiston has said that he “could 
generally be counted on to assail master- 
pieces of the highest order.” When 
Liszt was so unconventional as to use 
the triangle alone for a bar or two to 
announce the theme in his first con- 
certo for piano, Hanslick emitted such 
a howl of horror and indignation that 
for years no pianist dared to play this 
superb work in Vienna, and the spell 
was not broken till Sophie Menter, on 
being warned against it, declared that 
if she could not play that she would not 
play in Vienna at all. Yet the triangle 
had been used by Beethoven in the great- 
est of all his works, the Ninth Sym- 
phony; Haydn and Schumann also in- 
troduced it in symphonic works, as well 
as Brahms, Hanslick’s bosom friend, 
which was the unkindest cut of all. Liszt 
was highly amused by the triangular 
tempest, and wrote to his brother: “Of 
Berlioz, Wagner and myself, it is no 
wonder that ‘like draws to like,’ and as 
we are treated as impotent canaille 
amongst musicians, it is quite natural 
that we should be on good terms with 
the canaille among the instruments.” He 
added that he would continue to use the 
instruments of percussion in spite of the 
critics, ‘and shall yet win for them some 
effects little known.” 

Mr. Grainger—who will soon have as 
many enemies as Liszt had if he keeps on 
the offensive path of originality—is said 
to be contemplating a suite for per- 
cussion instruments alone, with piano, 
which really belongs in this class, as its 
strings are struck by hammers. In his 
“In a Nutshell” he uses the usual or- 
chestra together with the percussional 
xylophone, glockenspiel and the celesta, 
besides the Deagan steel marimba (a 
sort of bass glockenspiel), the bass 
marimba-xylophone, and the Swiss staff 
bells, which are similar to Swiss hand 
bells. Most of these instruments are 
affiliated with the large bell family—even 
the celesta, which, after being first used 
by Tschaikowsky in his “Nutcracker 
Suite,” has now become an almost in- 
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dispensable feature in modern orchestral 
scores. Richard Strauss’s “Legend of 
Joseph” calls for several celestas. Its 
delicate ethereal tones, produced by 
striking steel bars with hammers, are 
very agreeable to the musical ear. 


Operatic Instances 


Bells, in art music, are interesting 
from many points of view. Probably the 
most delightful mood picture in all Ital- 
ian opera is the orchestral intermezzo 
in the third act of “Tosca,” where the 
chimes from a church below come float- 
ing up to the parapet on which the sen- 
try walks up and down. Long before 


him, Meyerbeer introduced the bell ef- 
fectively in “Les Huguenots,” Verdi in 
“TI] Trovatore,” Wagner in ‘Parsifal.” 
In concert music every musician recalls 
their introduction in Berlioz’s Fantastic 
Symphony and in Tschaikowsky’s “1812” 
Overture. Even the conservative César 
K'ranck introduces one in his symphonic 
poem, “The Wild Huntsman.” And what 
charming use Mozart made in his “Magic 
Flute” of the delicate bell tones of the 
g.ockenspiel! With all these great 
masters to back him up, Percy Grainger 
need not be afraid of experimenting 
artistically with percussional instru- 
ments. He wouldn’t be anyway! 
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HE rich tenor voice of Vladimir Res- 
nikoff, a poor young Russian, at- 
tracted the attention recently of Mrs. 


Rose Pastor Stokes, who thought that 
Caruso ought to hear him. Vladimir 
was taken to Caruso’s apartment, but 
was not told for whom he was to sing. 
“Just sing your best,” he was urged by 
Bruno Huhn, who played his accompani- 
ments. 

Vladimir sang for Caruso and the 
great tenor was so delighted that he 
sang an Italian aria for the blind boy in 
return. Vladimir had not heard Caruso’s 
voice for four years, but he recognized 
it at once. 

Some days later Vladimir was heard 
at Mrs. Philip M. Lydig’s home by 
Caruso,,Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
Mme. Alda, David Bispham and several 
others. On this occasion Richard Hage- 
man played his accompaniments to Rus- 
sian folk-songs. 

Dauntless courage and determination 
are the qualities that have made Vlad- 
imir Resnikoff go on. Born in Russia 
about twenty years ago, Resnikoff lost 
his sight at the age of four. His people 
were of the soil, and it is of the good 
brown earth that he sings. The folklore 
songs which he will sing at the Little 
Theater, Sunday evening, March 11, he 
has specialized in. They came to him 
from the peasants, who sang them to him 
when he was a mere child. Being sight- 
less, Resnikoff was the pet of the hamlet 
where he was born. All the stragglers 
who passed through it and the peasantry 
of the surrounding country sang to him. 
His répertoire includes 150 songs of 
growing fields, blooming orchards, run- 
ning rivers, and the joys and sorrows of 
his own simple people. Neither the 
words nor the music of half of these 
have ever been set down. The songs are 
sung from one generation to another. 
Although Resnikoff has specialized in the 
folklore songs of Russia, and has paid 
particular attention to the character 
ones of Moussorgsky, he sings also the 
music of Italy, France, Germany and 
England. 

Resnikoff’s parents came to this coun- 
try when he was ten. Two sons and 
daughters had preceded them. With the 
father and the mother were the blind lad 
and a younger sister. At Ellis Island 
for a fortnight they were held on account 
of the boy’s misfortune. About to be 
deported, the older children made a 
strenuous effort to have them land. A 
week later, Resnikoff was in the Institu- 
tion for the Blind at Ninth Avenue and 
West Thirty-fourth Street. As_ the 


family had lived in a village, far from 
a State institution, he was uneducated, 
even in his native tongue. To-day he is 
not only a musician, but a highly edu- 
cated man. While group music was part 
of the education of all the children at 
the New York Institution for the Biind, 
Resnikoff is the only pupil of that schoo! 
who was selected for special training. 
Among his teachers have been Francis 
Rogers and Dr. Floyd J. Muckey, and he 
has been coached by Bruno 8S. Huhn. 
Last autumn, he was brought to the at- 
tention of Mrs. James Graham Phelps 
Stokes. She has interested other fash- 
ionable people in him. The result is that 
his first formal appearance will be made 
under the auspices of the following: 

James Barnes, David Bispham, Mr. 
and Mrs. John O’Hara Cosgrave, Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan Dawson, Dr. Arnold 
Genthe, Mr. and Mrs. Francis G. Landon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albion E. Lang, Katherine 
Leckie, Mrs. Louis V. Ledoux, Mrs. 
Philip M. Lydig, Mrs. Joseph Talbot 
Maclean, Mrs. F. Stanhope Philips, Mrs 
Amos R. E. Pinchot, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob H. 
Schiff, Mrs. Henry Dwight Sedgwick, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac N. Seligman, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Graham Phelps Stokes, 
Emma C. Thursby, Dr. and Mrs. James 
L. Warbasse, Judge and Mrs. Lebbeus 
Redman Wilfley. 

While the recital of Russian songs at 
the Little Theater is the first formal 
public appearance of the young Russian 
tenor, he has sung at many New York 
fashionable houses and at the Harvard 
and Princeton Clubs. Caruso has sig- 
nified his intention of attending his 
forthcoming recital. 





Artists Unite in Brooklyn 
Concert for the Blind 


At the Montauk Theater, Brooklyn, on 
Feb. 19 was held a benefit for the Ex- 
change and Training School for the 
Blind, directed by the Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. Percy Hemus, Lucy Gates, 
Nana Genovese, Robert Lortat, Gladys 
Axman, Henry Weldon, Samuel Gardner 
and other artists were heard in a pro- 
gram of genuine interest. Accompanists 
for these artists were William A. Parson, 
Gladys Craven, Emil Newman and Um- 
berto Martucce. So GF. 


Several 





Gertrude F. Cowen, manager for Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, is in receipt of let- 
ters from South America and Australia 
seeking to make arrangements for a tour 
of those countries by Mrs. MacDowell. 
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GRAINGER SUITE IN 
STRANSKY PROGRAM 


“In a Nutshell’ Found Disap- 
pointing in First New York 
Performance 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA, Josef Stransky, conductor. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, evening, March 1. 
Soloist, Percy Grainger, pianist. The 
program: 





Overture “Manfred,” Schumann; Sym- 
phony No. 2, in D Major, Brahms; Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra, in G 
Minor, Saint-Saéns; Suite “In a Nut- 
shell,” Percy Grainger. 





In all its external and internal aspects, 
the music of Percy Grainger is so inex- 
tricably bound up with his amazingly in- 
dividual, not to say bizarre, personality 
that an inquiry into the one seems in- 
evitably to involve more or less con- 
sideration of the other. This personality 
has by its freshness, its sunny exuber- 
ance, its tingling effervescence and 
illimitable buoyancy conquered the coun- 
try from coast to coast, save, perhaps, 
in isolated spots like Boston, where grave 
and reverend concertgoers do not take 
kindly to musical expositions of the joy 
of living unless these can be very prob- 
lematically construed. In proportion to the 
degree in which it has mirrored Grain- 
ger’s distinctive characteristics, his music 
has been acclaimed and loved. It came 
upon a sorely troubled world at a psycho- 
logical moment, and so exerted a max- 
imum of salutary effect. And Grainger’s 
idiosyncrasies have been esteemed, not 
to say prized, as a necessary but harm- 
less adjunct thereto, a sort of innocuous 
outlet for his superfluity of high spirits 
and saucy originality. 

Withal there has undoubtedly been 
latent in Percy Grainger something of 
the showman (even as there was in 
Liszt), semi-conscious, perhaps, and in- 
nocent, but potentially subversive to the 
best artistic interests unless duly con- 
trolled. It is an element born of a half- 
realized desire to hold the course of 
things to an accelerated gait and of a 
child-like love for mechanical experi- 
mentation of this sort or of that. In 
the keenest and most apposite analysis 
of Grainger that has yet appeared in 
America—the one contributed last sum- 
mer to this journal by Charles L. 
Buchanan—the author takes occasion to 
remark: “I myself think that without 
being absolutely conscious of it Grainger 
does occasionally astound for the sheer 
sake of astounding. But I really think 
this is an inevitable result of the inex- 
haustible variety of his interests.” This 
half-suspected trait has so far seasoned 
all the young Australian’s doings with 
a flavor just sufficiently tart to be allur- 
ing, without projecting itself to a se- 
riously aggressive extent on its own ac- 
count. } 

All this by way of prefacing the con- 
clusion that the new “In a Nutshell” 
Suite is a product of this phase of the 
Grainger nature crystallized to the point 
of unvarnished mannerism. No doubt 
many of the huge audiences that heard 
the Philharmonic at its Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday afternoon sessions last 
week were amused and considerably en- 
tertained by the work. No doubt a num- 
ber found the four sections just what 
the composer felt his “Arrival Platform 
Humlet” to be—“great fun”! But it 
cannot be questioned that to numerous 
hearty admirers and accustomed sup- 
porters of Grainger it came as a matter 
of indiscutable regret, as evidence that 
fatuous trickery and indurating sophis- 
tication might henceforth imperil that 
spontaneity and stimulating frankness 
so far the inimitable and refreshing 
elements of his music. The “Nutshell” 
Suite is, in all conscience, a thing of 
boyish impulse and cunning. But the 
impulse and the cunning are those of the 
boy who has carefully premeditated the 
means and manner of his jugglery and 


who does what he does as much with the 
avowed idea of dumfounding others as of 
enjoying himself. The tinge of the circus 
is here, the accent that sometimes ap- 
proximates that of the vulgarian; also 
a utilization of agencies and devices far 
more for the sake of seeing what they 
will do than prompted by any unmis- 
takable musical or emotional need. The 
result obviously reflects on the composer’s 
sincerity, whether one can easily bring 
oneself to harbor such.a thought or not. 
_ There is no call for prolonged discus- 
sion of the music proper. That has been 
commented upon more or less extensively 
by our correspondents in the other 
cities that have heard it this win- 
ter, and its technical aspects were 
considered with profound erudition and 
sympathetic insight by Mr. Kramer in 
MusIcAL AMERICA’s review columns of 
new music upon the publication of the 
score not long ago. In that same place 
the composer’s explanations, titles and 
comments on the divers pieces which 
make up the Suite were set forth, which 
absolves the present reviewer from 
chronicling anew those important issues. 
It must suffice for the moment to notice 
that the opening “Arrival Platform 
Humlet” with its sustained unisons re- 
lieved two or three times by a hollow 
and almost imperceptible chord might 
pass for a cross between denatured Grieg 
and something part Indian, part Chinese. 
“Gay but Wistful,” a lilting tune of 
music hall cut, has been played by Mr. 
Grainger, at some of his recitals in its 
original piano shape. The “Pastorale,” 
the longest and most elaborate number, 
after beginning pastorally enough as a 
simple oboe melody that has charm, 
passes through convolutions of dis- 
sonance in themselves of no obvious point 
or purpose beyond a very conscivus en- 
deavor to emulate essays in this field 
by Debussy and Ravel, by Cyril Scott 
(to whom the piece is dedicated) and 
Arnold Schénberg, by Scriabine and 
Stravinsky. It is the most pretentious 
but, to our mind, the most unimportant, 
pointless and unprofitable of the set. 
The “Gumsuckers’ March” is amusing 
after the fashion of a Hippodrome diver- 
sion. A sharp-cut ragtime tune, sur- 
passing in rhythmic animation even the 
preceding numbers (the Grainger hall- 
mark. of rhythm, it may parenthetically 


be added, enlivens the whole Suite), it 
involves a fragment of the “Colonial 
Song” of its composer, grotesquely har- 
monized. 

As piano pieces, the “Nutshell” Suite 
would have stimulated less interest, but 
would, in a sense, have lost some of its 
present inherent vulgarity. This, to a 
considerable degree, is a consequence of 
the blatancy of its orchestral setting, 
the outstanding and most individual ele- 
ment of which is the use of the battery 
of Mr. Grainger’s new-fangled percus- 
sive devices—the Deagan steel marim- 
bas, wooden marimbaphones, marimba 
xylophones, Swiss staff bells and nabim- 
bas—in addition to the now stereotyped 
celesta and the piano, the usual xylo- 
phone and glockenspiel. The writer feels 
obliged to confess that in the noisy con- 
fusion of the almost incessant tutti of 
these instruments he was unable to con- 
vince himself that the total effect dif- 
fered very much in point of timbres 
from the sounds that might be expected 
of a multiplicity of ordinary xylophones 
and glockenspiels. Nor could he hear 
any particular difference in tone when 
Mr. Grainger smote the piano wires 
with a hammer from that which would 
have resulted by strikiug one of the bass 
keys and pressing down the sustaining 
pedal. What, indeed, is the musical pur- 
pose of this effect? 

The Suite was played with superlative 
verve and rhythmic energy, the composer 
attending to the piano part and the va- 
rious nabimbonists, marimbaphonists, 
xylophonists and _ glockenspielists en- 
acting their parts with picturesque move- 
ments and desperate valor. It can- 
not be said that the work was enthusias- 
tically received at the Friday concert, 
to which these comments have reference. 
On the previous evening it was said to 
have aroused rather more warmth as 
well as to have elicited some hisses. 

Before the Suite Mr. Grainger won 
his audience by a brilliant and glittering 
rendering of Saint-Saéns’ G Minor Con- 
certo. The musical joy of the concert 
was Mr. Stransky’s wonderfully beauti- 
ful and lucid reading of Brahms’s glori- 
ous Second Symphony, of which the slow 
movement in particular was incomparably 
done. Schumann’s Mendelssohnian “Man- 
fred” Overture likewise received an elo- 
quent presentation. H. F. P. 





LISTENERS MOVED BY 
STRANSKY’S PLAYERS 


Ovation to Philharmonic Forces— 
Yolanda Mero Appears as 
Soloist 


The severe storm kept a number of 
subscribers from the Philharmonic So- 
ciety concert at Carnegie Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon, but those who attended 
were as enthusiastic as any audience that 
has listened to a Symphony orchestra 
this season. 

Mr. Stransky selected an attractive 
program made up of Beethoven’s Seventh 


Symphony, Rubin Goldmark’s Symphonic 
Poem “Samson,” Schubert’s entr’acte and 
ballet music from “Rosamunde,” the fa- 
miliar Handel Largo arranged for or 
chestra and organ, and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy for piano and orchestra, in 
which Yolanda Meré, the Hungarian 
pianist, was the soloist. 

Mr. Stransky himself seemed to be a 
bit surprised when the applause after 
the Symphony was prolonged for several 
minutes and became a real ovation. The 
conductor signalled his men to rise, so 
persistent was the audience. This ovation 
was equalled later, after the Goldmark 
work, when Mr. Stransky pointed to the 
composer, who occupied a seat in one of 
the boxes. The magnificent symphonic 
poem revealed new beauties at its third 
hearing with the Philharmonic this year. 

With great display of power and in the 
bravura style Mme. Meré accomplished 
her share of the work in the Hungarian 
Fantasy. There was technical excellence 
and sweep in her performance, but unfor- 
tunately soloist and orchestra were not 
always in perfect accord, one dragging 
after the other on several occasions. 
Mme. Meré was very heartily applauded 
and was recalled again and “em. i. 





URGES COLUMBIA TO 
GIVE NATIVE OPERAS 


Writer in the “‘Times” Asks that 
American Works Be Sung 
at University 


“Why not try to induce those in charge 
of the giving of opera at Columbia Uni- 
versity this summer to take up the study 
of American music?” asks the writer 
of a letter to the New York Times on 
March 4. 

“Why not stage the operas by Parker, 
Herbert, Damrosch, Converse, Nevin and 
others? Why not try to find some new 
American composers? Why not try 
them out during the summer and then 
bring the best one or more to the Metro- 
politan next season?” 

The writer of the letter believes that 


we have come to a most opportune mo- 
ment to present American-made music 
and that we have the singers and com- 
posers right here in America. 








Carmine Fabrizio Appears in Series at 
Northampton, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Feb. 24.—The 
second concert of the Northampton Or- 
chestral Club’s concert course was given 
last Wednesday evening in the High 
School Hall to a large and appreciative 
audience. It consisted of a recital by 
Carmine Fabrizio, the violinist of Bos- 
ton. Ethel Harding was his accompan- 
ist. Mr. Fabrizio is a violinist of sterling 
ability. He has a full melodic tone, and 
a technique of accuracy and eloquence. 
He interprets with sound intelligence 
and individuality. His capable perform- 
ance was warmly applauded, and he 
added a number,of extras to his printed 
program. 


GLUCK-ZIMBALIST 
RECITAL INSPIRING 


Hippodrome Packed by Cheering 
Thousands Despite Storm— 
Dozen Encores 


ALMA GLUCK and EFREM ZIMBALIST, 





joint recital, Sunday night, March 4, 
Hippodrome. Accompanist for Mr. Zim- 
balist, Samuel Chotzinoff; for Mme. 
Gluck, Anton Hoff. The program: 
Sonata in E Major, Handel; Efrem Zim- 
balist. Aria: “Bel raggio,’” from ‘“Semi- 
ramide,” Rossini; Alma Gluck. “Il re pas- 
tore,’ Mozart; Alma Gluck and Efrem Zim- 
balist. Serenade, d’Ambrosio; Couperin, 
Pavanne, transcribed by Kreisler; Efrem 
Zimbalist. . Folk Songs, Alma Gluck. “Le 
Nil,’’ Leroux; ‘‘Fiddle and I,’’ Goodeve; Alma 


Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist. 





On one of the most blizzardous nights 
of the winter, picture the New York 
Hippodrome packed from pit to dome, 
all the standing room occupied, the huge 
apron of the stage itself accommodating 


about as many persons as a_ good- 
sized hall, crowded to the wings— 
and you imagine the earthquake of 
applause which greeted Mme. Gluck 
and Mr. Zimbalist. Great was the 
volume of appreciative noise which 
resulted when Mme. Gluck started 


her folk-numbers with a Hebrew melody. 
Mme. Gluck’s pure diction made every 
syllable distinct and something in the 
Oriental lament impressed the initiated 
ones of the audience and so they thun- 
dered out their approval until the singer 
repeated the song, this time facing the 
stage audience, leaving the rest of us to 
admire a shapely back. The other folk 
songs were given with equal zest and 
finesse. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s magically pure tones 
and machine-rapid technique were in full 
working order; nor was he wanting in 
warmth, that is, a finely poised senti- 
ment, for Zimbalist is first and last an 
aristocrat in emotion. Perhaps it is this 
straightforward dignity and disdain of 
mannerisms that is making Zimbalist so 
universally liked. The daring slowness 
of the largo in the Handel Sonata, the 
copper-plate evenness and precision of 
the fast movements is something to won- 
der over. “si 

We lost track of the extras given by 
Mr. Zimbalist and Mme. Gluck after the 
ninth or tenth. And when they joined 
forces as in the Mozart “Il re Pastore,” 
the cordiality of the audience couldn’t 
have been more if they had appeared 
with the famous babe in their arms. A 
back-stage male quartet joined in the re- 
frain of “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,” but failed to agree with the tempo 
set by the fair Alma. 

We should have liked to have seen Mr. 
Zimbalist’s excellent pianist, Samuel 
Chotzinoff, brought forward to share 
some of the applause. Anton Hoff also 
gave valuable aid as Mme. Gluck’s ac- 
companist. 





Halperson to Discuss Russian Opera in 
His Final Lecture 


Unusual interest attaches to the clos- 
ing lecture of Maurice Halperson’s New 
York series, which will be given on Tues- 
day evening next. The distinguished 
critic has enlisted the services, for that 
occasion, of the Russian artist, Leone 
Zinovieff, whom Mr. Halperson declares 
to be one of the most brilliant “tenori 
robusti” of the operatic stage. Besides 
the tenor, the baritone, Arnaud Ol- 
shansky, will be heard. Both of these 
artists will sing in Russian. Miss Jones, 
a young contralto, another of the eve- 
ning’s soloists, will sing the aria, “Adieu 
foréts,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc.” The entire field of Russian opera 
will be surveyed by Mr. Halperson in his 
final lecture. 





Meyn Sings with Bridgeport Chorus 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 28.—Hein- 
rich Meyn, baritone, was one of the 
soloists of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Ora- 
torio Society yesterday, when Dr. Mees 
and his chorus of three hundred and 
fifty voices gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Edward Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius.” 
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APOLLO CLUB IN SEVERE FINANCIAL STRAITS 


Chicago’s Oldest Chorus May Be Unable to Withstand Another Season’s Stress—Yvette Guilbert Sings 
to Large Audiences—Concertmaster Weisbach of the Chicago Symphony Wins New Admirers in 


Annual Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, March 3, 1917. 


: ee Apollo Musical Club, left rudder- 
less by the tentative resignation of 
its director, Harrison M. Wild, finds it- 
self threatened with death from financial 
starvation. When the club met this week 
Mr. Wild offered his resignation as con- 
ductor to allow a younger man to step 
in and fill his place without salary, thus 
reducing the annual expense. His action 
followed an announcement that the club 
had lost money on its concert program 
again this year. No complete financial 
statement can yet be made, but it is be- 
lieved that the loss will at least reach 
the $5,000 deficit of last year. The Apollo 
Club will make a struggle for funds be- 
fore it decides to die. In any event it 
will follow its plans to unite with six 
other choral societies next month for 
the Chicago Music Festival, at which the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra will pre- 
sent Mahler’s “Symphony of a Thou- 
sand.” After that, unless financial sup- 
port is forthcoming, the club cannot ge 
through another season. 

“T would naturally be loath to sever 
my connection with the Apollo Club, 


after being connected with it for nine- 
teen years,” Mr. Wild explains, “but 
something must be done to remedy ex- 
isting financial conditions and make pos- 
sible the club’s continuance. A _ great 
many things will have to be changed.” 
“The Apollo Club must find someone 
who will guarantee the payment of its 
overhead expenses,” says Fred Huntley, 
business manager of the organization. 
“The overhead expense never varies more 
than $300 from $6,000. Our concert 
losses are never great enough to bother 
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us, and if we did not have this overhead 
expense, everything would be all right. 
We had to carry more than $2,700 worth 
of bills from last season. These were paid 
this season, but we have as great an 
amount to carry over to next season, 
and each season it will be the same, un- 
less the business men of Chicago, who 
support the Chicago Orchestra Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Opera Association, 
come to our aid.” 

The Piano and Organ Association, at 
its meeting this week, declared that “it 
would be a blot on the escutcheon of 
Chicago to let the Apollo Club die,” and 
appointed a committee to seek means of 
helping all such organizations, as well as 
to develop latent talent and give musical 
entertainments in all parts of the city. 

The Apollo Club was founded in 1872, 
and is the oldest existing Chicago or- 
ganization devoted to choral music. It 
is one of the famous choruses of the 
country. It largely made the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra possible by providing 
for it an educated public. W. L. Tom- 
lins was its first conductor, and Harri- 
son M. Wild was made conductor in 1898. 


Yvette Guilbert Draws Good Houses 


Yvette Guilbert came to Chicago again 
this week for two appearances in Orches- 
tra Hall. Her art has grown in popu- 
larity, for either one of her audiences 
this week was larger, seemingly, than 
the total attendance during the week 
when she was at the Blackstone Theatre 
last spring. Her art is unique. Her 
voice was wonderfully adaptable to every 
shade of emotion or meaning, from deep 
tragedy in “The Death of Jean Renaud” 
to the bewilderment of the wife in “Why 
Does My Husband Beat Me?” and humor 
in “Les Quatres Etudiants.” Her de- 
licious introductions in Guilbertian Eng- 
lish were almost unnecessary, so telling- 
ly her voice and look conveyed her mean- 
ings. “The Voyage of Joseph and Mary” 
was worth going far to see. Her second 
concert was devoted to “Songs of My 
Début.” She made a little speech, speak- 
ing harshly of her press-agent’s “im- 
becility” for advertising that her sec- 
ond program would be devoted to 
“naughty” songs. Emily Gresser, assist- 
ing artist, played the violin with ease 
and repose. 

Harry Weisbach, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, played his 
annual violin recital Wednesday night in 
Orchestra Hall. His playing was smooth, 
and his technique clean and firm, except 
that he wabbled badly on one _ long- 
drawn-out harmonic. Mr. Weisbach’s 
tone was fine, sweet and singing, al- 


though not big, and he drew some in- 
teresting effects from the strings in some 
Hungarian airs by Ernst. His printed 
program was not felicitous, consisting 
of Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat Major, 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” and a 
group of three shorter numbers, but he 
was a delightful player, and he found 
favor with his hearers, who made him 
add several extras to his program. 


Muri Silba, pianist, played her second 
Chicago concert Wednesday evening in 
Central Music Hall: This young Lesche- 
tizky pupil had the firm touch of a man, 
and played with sureness, skill and 
power. Her technical foundation is solid, 
and her work showed both imagination 
and intelligence. She played with an 
abandon and self-confidence that drew a 
ready response from a capacity audi- 
ence. 


Burton Thatcher, baritone, sang sev- 
eral songs by Chicago composers at his 
recital in the Ziegfeld Theater, Wednes- 
day morning. “Erste Liebe,” by Adolf 
Brune, was a delightful song and had to 
be repeated. Two numbers by Felix 
Borowski also were well received. Mr 
Thatcher is a brainy singer, his voice is 
smooth and refined, except in the very 
lowest part of his range, and his enun- 
ciation in the four customary concert 
languages left little to be desired. 

The Euterpe Double Quartet of wo- 
men’s voices made its first bow to the 
public in an enjoyable concert Friday 
night in Central Music Hall, William 
Boeppler conducting. The quartet is well 
balanced, containing good voices, both 
high and low. Mr. Boeppler was able at 
will to draw just the right effect, the 
voices dying away to a whisper or swell- 
ing out under his baton as if it were a 
magic wand, without losing the loveli- 
ness of tonal quality. The members of 
the quartet were not so good in solo 
parts, seeming stage-conscious and ap- 
parently requiring bolstering from Mr. 
Boeppler at the piano. 


The Edison Symphony Orchestra, com- 
posed of 100 employees of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, has joined to it 
for concert purposes the Advance Club’s 
Men’s Chorus of the People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Company. The two organiza- 
tions gave a joint recital in Orchestra 
Hall Thursday evening. The men’s 
chorus sang with clean enunciation, roll- 
ing out the music with vim, and the 
voices were pleasing except for one or 
two raucous tenors who should be elimi- 
nated. The orchestra, whose monthly 
concerts invariably draw a packed house, 
did not respond to the graceful conduct- 
ing of Morgan L. Eastman as well as 
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usually, and mad2 hard work of a large 
part of its playing. 

Viola Cole presented Lucille Goldberg, 
child pianist, in recital Friday night. The 
little girl played interestingly a program 
drawn from Schumann, Bach, Mozart and 
modern composers, following carefully 
the interpretations she had been taught. 
Genevieve Barry, artist pupil of Hanna 
Butler, sang the Bell Song from “Lakmé” 
with sweet, lovely tone, taking the high 
E without effort. 

Cleofonte Campanini, director general 
of the Chicago Opera Association, gave 
me this week the names of several art- 
ists—Amelita Galli-Curci, Lucien Mura- 
tore, Rosa Raisa, Giulio Crimi and Gia- 
como Rimini—who have been engaged to 
sing in opera in Chicago next season. “I 
am negotiating with others,” said Mr. 
Campanini, “but these are the only im- 
portant singers who have actually signed 
their contracts.” 

Max Rabinoff has decided not to bring 
the Boston-National Opera Company to 
Chicago this season, since the Audi- 
torium Theater is denied him. Last 
spring he gave a week of opera with the 
Boston-Pavlowa company in the Black- 
stone Theater, and his expenses far out- 
ran his receipts. He had considered the 
Strand Theater for this spring, but his 
decision finally was made to give no 
operas in Chicago unless he could pre- 
sent them in the Auditorium Theater. 
The lease on the Auditorium is held by 
the Chicago Opera Association, which 
refuses to allow a rival company to use 
it. 

Ernest Bloomfield Zeisler, the young- 
est son of Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, this 
week’s soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is one of nine students 
who made the maximum number of 
grades possible, during the quarter just 
ended in the University of Chicago. More 
than 2000 students are attending the 
college, and of these only eight equalled 
his grades, and none surpassed them. He 
is in his freshman year. 

Graham Harris, violin student of Leon 
Sametini, has won the district competi- 
tion of the Wisconsin Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, held in Milwaukee. 

The Hinshaw Conservatory of Music 
this week put out the “Hinshaw Opera 
Company” of nine people, to produce 
the “Chimes of Normandy.” The first 
appearance was made in Portland, Ind., 
last Wednesday, for the Century Lyceum 
Bureau. Simon Breyn is piano soloist 
and accompanist. After the conclusion 
of his engagement Mr. Breyn will re- 
sume his teaching work in the Hinshaw 
Conservatory. 

Letitia Gallaher, soprano, and Albert 
Borroff, bass, were soloists for the South 
Shore Country Club last Sunday. 


FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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ORNSTEIN HONORS HIS TEACHER’S MEMORY 





Concert for Scholarship Fund 
Becomes a Memorial to 
Mrs. Tapper 


Paying homage to his teacher and pre- 
ceptor, the late Bertha Feiring Tapper, 
Leo Ornstein gave a recital devoted to the 
music of Chopin and Ravel at the Prin- 
cess Theater on Sunday afternoon of last 
week. The concert was the young Rus- 
sian pianist’s contribution to the Bertha 
Feiring Tapper Scholarship Fund, estab- 
lished last year by the pupils and friends 


of Mrs. Tapper. 

The writer of these lines had the privi- 
lege of knowing Mrs. Tapper. Mr. Orn- 
stein was presented by her to him before 
he made his public début in January, 
1911. Mrs. Tapper had great hopes for 
the young man; she believed in him and 
felt that he would make his mark. We 
are glad that she lived to see him safely 
launched on his career as a concert pian- 
ist of high standing and as one of the 
most original ultra-modern composers of 
the day. 

So in playing his recital for the fund 
which is carrying on the work which Mrs. 
Tapper began—few knew that she had 
scholarship pupils, for she avoided any 
publicity in connection with it—Mr. Orn- 
stein chose Chopin, the romanticist of his 
instrument, and Maurice Ravel, whose re- 
lation with the piano is probably as inti- 
mate as that of any contemporary com- 
poser, realizing that Mrs. Tapper, ever 
interested in the new in art, insisted on a 
due respect and appreciation of the old. 

Criticism is scarcely in place in connec- 
tion with this recital. To those who at- 
tended the recital took on the nature of a 
memorial to Mrs. Tapper, for the great- 
est part of the audience consisted of per- 
sons who knew her. Suffice it to record 
then that Mr. Ornstein was at his best; 
that he ae with devotion two Chopin 
groups, including some of the nocturnes, 
études, impromptus, the G Minor Bal- 
lade and B Flat Minor Scheizo. That his 
performance of the Rav 1 Sonatina, 


“Gaspard de la Nuit,” convinced us once 
more that he is one of the most remark- 
able pianists we know, an interpreter of 
powerful individuality, equipped with the 
technical means to carry through to a 
consummate performance music of such 
widely contrasting character. 
A. W. K. 


MARGARET ABBOTT’S SUCCESS 








Mr. Klamroth’s Gifted Contralto Pupil 
Now Fills Many Important En- 
gagements 


In less than two months after signing 
her contract with Walter Anderson, Mar- 
garet Abbott has filled a dozen impor- 
tant engagements and has been booked 
for as many more, including Worcester 
Festival, Paterson Festival, Lindsborg 


Festival, New York Rubinstein Club, 
Chicago recital, Waterbury Choral So- 
ciety, etc. 

With a voice which is described as 


resembling that of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in quality, range and volume and 
a personality that is equally ingratiat- 
ing, this charming young singer 1s step- 
ping among the most successful artists 
on the concert stage. 

To Wilfried Klamroth, with whom 
Miss Abbott has studied five years, be- 
longs the credit of developing this voice 
and it is to his good judgment that Miss 
Abbott has waited until she was thor- 
oughly equipped before filling important 
engagements. 





Musical Program at Smoker of Univer- 
sity Glee Club 


Following the rehearsal of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of New York City 
on Thursday evening, March 1, at 
Pabst’s, the regular monthly smoker 
brought forth a musical program of 
more than ordinary interest. When 
Arthur Woodruff put down his baton at 
the rehearsal’s close William Simmons, 
baritone, and George Rasely, tenor, sang 
a number of duets, accompanied by Wil- 
liam Janaushek, and Gilbert Wilson, 
basso, and Albert Wiederhold, baritone, 





“Oiseaux Tristes,’” “La Barque sur sang solos accompanied by William 
V’Océan” and the three pieces entitled Stickles. Felix Arndt played piano 
SOM 


too. 
cadenza was wondrously fine. 
recalled again and again.” 
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in technique and execution. Her number brought forth a storm of prolonged applause 
during which she returned again and again in acknowledgment.” 
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It is pleasant to set down in this place words of praise for 
the accomplishments of Miss Llewellyn. 
uts before her hearers an art that is at once earnest 
and unaffected. 
of pianism is rather to her credit than otherwise. 
every performer who has set about her work with the ab- 
sence of fuss and nonsense that distinguished Miss Llewel- 
lyn’s labors at this recital. : 
tractive as to tone, musicianly and not without its moments 
It is worth while to possess these qualities; it is 
worth while to hearken to them.—FELIX BOROWSKI, 
CHICAGO HERALD, Dec. 21, 1916. 
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solos and in lighter vein was a piano- 
logue by Kenneth S. Clark, Prince- 
ton’s celebrated minnesinger; a poetic 
reading by George C. Turner, and stories 
by Robert Wildhack. Sergeant-Major 
Empie, just back from the trenches, gave 
a thrilling account of soldier life in the 
great war. 


U. OF PENN. CONFERS 
DOCTOR’S DEGREE ON 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 








Florence E. Markel, 43 West 86th St., New York 











Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—The honor- 
ary degree of doctor of music was con- 
ferred upon Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, by the 
University of Pennsylvania at the Uni- 
versity Day exercises held recently in 
the Academy of Music. 

Old Penn, the official weekly of the 
university, says of him: “If the musical 
world of the United States had been 
polled, it is doubtful if we could have 
selected one more deserving of the de- 
gree of doctor of music than Leopold 
Stokowski, director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The fact that he is a Phila- 
delphian and the leader of an orchestra 
which he has made one of the first in 
America intensified the pleasure of thus 
honoring him.” M. B. S. 





MR. DAY’S COMPOSITIONS 





Interesting Program of Original Music 
Heard in Chickering Hall 


Compositions of H. Brooks Day, the 
organist, composer and conductor, com- 
posed an interesting program given in 
Chickering Hall, New York, on the after- 
noon of March 8. The artists were Vera 
Robbins Brown, soprano; William H. 
Gleim, tenor; Wallace Cox, baritone; 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist; Charles 
Watson Russell, violoncello, and _ the 
women of the choir of St. Paul’s Chapel. 
Mr. Day was at the piano and among his 
compositions presented on this occasion 
were: 


Romanza in A Flat (Violin, ’Cello and 
Piano) ; Songs for Tenor: a, “O Jesus when 
I think of Thee—from “Easter Cantata,” 
b, “King of Kings”; Song for Baritone, ‘The 
Shadows”; Songs for Soprano, a, “Fierce was 
the wild billow’—from “Easter Cantata,” 
b, Christmas Slumber Song; “The _ Sirens,” 
for Women’s Voices, with solo by Miss 
Brown; Songs for Tenor, “To a rose in a 
book,” “Dreams,” “Affinity,” ; Solo for Vio- 
lin, Nocturné in D Flat; Song for Soprano, 
“A Summer Song,”; “Plantation Song,” for 
baritone, with refrain by chorus of women, 
“Home from the old Plantation.’’ 





Mr. de Stefano Heard in Harp Solos at 
Caruso Birthday Musicale 


Through an inadvertence in the last 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA, in the 
article on page 52, about Enrico Caruso’s 
birthday party, the name of Salvatore 
de Stefano, the noted harpist, was 
omitted in the list of artists who per- 
formed at the musicale. Mr. de Stefano 


played on this occasion a Bach Bourrée 
and a Sonata by Galuppi artistically. 
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MME. FRIJSH SHOWS 
SKILL AS RECITALIST 


French Songsj as Characteristic 
Feature of Soprano’s New 
York Program 


POVLA FRIJSH, song recital, Aéolian Hail, 
New York, March 3. Accompanist, Jean 
Verd. The program: 





“Bist du bei 
Mozart; 


mir,” Bach; “Ariette,”’ 
it; “Strophes de Cléopatre,” Handel; 
“Plaisir qui passe,’ Handel; “Mignon,” 
Gounod; “Les Cigales,’ Chabrier; “Chant 
Maritime,” Vincent D’Indy; “Chevaux de 
bois,” Debussy; “Sainte,’ Ravel; “Ronde,” 
Lekeu; “L’Intruse,’” Fevrier; “Tournoie- 
ment,” (Opium Dream), Saint-Saéns; “Ins 
Freie,’ Schumann; “Leh’n deine Wang,’ 
Schumann; “Viel gliick zur Reise Schwalbe,” 
Schumann; “Sapphische Ode,” Brahms; “La 
Reine de la Mer,’ Borodine; Pastorale, 
Stravinsky; “Au bord du Don,’ Moussorg- 
sky ; ‘“Hopak,” Moussorgsky. 





After a postponement of more than a 
month, Mme. Povla Frijsh’s recital took 
place last Saturday afternoon before an 
audience that saved up its enthusiasm for 
the Danish soprano and gave ample evi- 
dence of it during the course of her pro- 
gram. Not a Danish composer’s name 
graced the list that Mme. Frijsh offered. 


She seems to be especially concerned 
with the modern French school, and 
rightly so, for her particular art is well 
adapted to the interpretation of songs 
that require the recitative style or those 
that call for subtle, intimate understand- 
ing or a delicate play of fancy. 

_ In the swift transitions of mood or 
in the creation of the proper atmosphere 
Mme. Frijsh is especially happy. The 
absolute calm of d’Indy’s “Chant Mari- 
time,” the playful, rippling nature of 
Chabrier’s “Les Cigales” or the dra- 
matic, mystic note of Fevrier’s “L’In- 
truse” found admirable expression in 
her art. The mad whirl in “Tournoie- 
ment,” or “Opium Dream,” by Saint- 
Saéns, was vividly suggested by Mme. 
Frijsh’s interpretation and found fitting 
appreciation in her hearers’ reception of 
it. The extremely difficult accompani- 
ment, superbly played by Jean Verd, 
deserves a special word of praise. . 

In the Schumann songs or in the 
“Sapphische Ode” of Brahms, as well as 
in the Bach, Mozart or Handel numbers, 
Mme. Frijsh displayed an equally fine 
musical understanding. With a voice 
that is not notable for its great natural 
beauty, she accomplishes wonders. Her 
picturesque, stately appearance and her 
appropriate use of facial expression are 
admirable assets in her artistic equip- 
ment. 

Moussorgsky’s fiery “Hopak,” follow- 
ing Russian songs by Borodine and 
Stravinsky, ended a recital that held the 
attention of the discriminating listener 
from the first note to the last. A “Villa- 
nelle” by Chabrier and several French 
songs came as encores to insistent de- 
mands. 

Jean Verd’s accompaniments were val- 
uable features in the general artistic 
excellence of the recital. H. B. 
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ARTISTS UNITE IN 
MUSIC OF SANDBY 


Composer and Others Appear in 
MacDowell Club’s Night of 
His Works 


A good-sized audience, which included 
several prominent New York musicians, 
ventured out on one of the most dis- 
agreeable nights of the winter to hear a 
program of works by Herman Sandby, 
the noted Danish ’cellist, at the Mac- 
Dowell Club, on March 4. Mr. Sandby’s 
artist aides were George Harris, tenor; 
Ilja Schkolnik, violinist; Knud Dalgaard, 
violinist; Samuel Lifschey, viola, and 
Axel Skjerne, pianist. 

The program opened with a group of 
Seandinavian folksongs, set for trio by 
Mr. Sandby. They were played capitally 
by the ’cellist and Messrs. Schkolnik and 
Skjerne. Hauntingly beautiful was “Dal- 
visa,” a Swedish song. “Gangerpilten” 
also has its roots deep in the northern 
soil. It is a superb Danish song, superb- 
ly arranged by Mr. Sandby. The group 
closed with a Norwegian “Springdans.” 
Then followed Mr. Sandby’s ’cello con- 
certo. This technically exhausting and 
melodically fertile work has been heard 
here on past occasions and needs no 
critical discussion at this time. With 
Mr. Skjerne providing the orchestral part 
at the piano, the composer played his 
music consummately. 

Danish, Swedish and Norwegian folk 
music arrangements for string quartet 
were played by Messrs. Schkolnik, Dal- 
gaard, Lifschey and Sandby. These num- 
bers showed the same sterling musician- 
ship, the unmistakable predilection for a 
task of this character, patent in the set- 
tings for Trio. The Norwegian Bridal 
March was crammed with strange, hob- 
bling rhythms and exerted a potent ap- 
peal. Mr. Harris sang three songs, 
“Wild Geese,” “The Flight of the Moon,” 
“The Ship Starting,” with his customary 
refinement and distinction. The songs 
exhibited a more modern leaning than 
did the instrumental music, probably be- 
cause they are couched in a more purely 
personal idiom. 5 

Two attractive pieces for string quar- 
tet, “Reverie” and “Dance,” evoked fer- 
vent applause, and the program was 
closed with two solos for ’cello, based re- 
spectively on Danish and Norwegian folk 
material. Mr. Sandby’s tone was as elo- 
quent as always, his technique accurate 
and his style artistic. In his arrange- 
ments of Scandinavian songs there were 
displayed uncommon craftsmanship and 
imagination. The harmonies frequently 
reflect Grieg, but this does not lessen 
their real value. The counterpoint is the 
product of a sensitive hand and brain. 
The audience displayed unfeigned inter- 
est and enthusiasm. B. R. 








Chopin Club Fosters Community Music 
Cause in Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 2.—The Cho- 
pin Club enjoyed two splendid musical 
functions yesterday in the shape of an 
all-Russian program and a_ lecture, 
“Community Singing, and What Music 
Can Do for the World,” delivered by 


WILLIAM BECK 


SONG RECITAL 


Wins Great Favor 
Verdict of the New York Critics: 


AMERICAN—A cordial welcome was given 
WILLIAM BECK, baritone in Aeolian Hall. 
The occasion was his first appearance in this 
city on the concert platform, though his 
sbility as an opera singer has been favorably 
commented upon. : 
Mr. BECK sang leading roles with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. His vocal equipment 
was broad anl illustrated with style and skill. 
He possesses a REAL BARITONE VOICE of 
NATURAL BEAUTY and good range; his 
tone production was smooth, diction clear and 
his interpretations were notably intelligent 
and attractive. 

TIMES—Mr. BECK, as was noted in his 
operatic performances here, has an EXCEL- 
LENT VOICE. He also has a GOOD DIC- 
TION and a clear enunciation of the text. 
TRIBUNE—WILLIAM BECK whose ap- 
pearances with the Hammerstein Manhattan 
Opera Company are pleasantly remembered, 
made his metropolitan entrance into the field 
of song recital. Mr. BECK’S voice was al- 
ways a fine one and it has not deteriorated 
since we last heard it. His power of spinning 
out a pianissimo is unusual and he SINGS 
WITH WARMTH AND AUTHORITY. He 
was warmly applauded by a large audience. 
SUN—WILLIAM BECK, a baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Company, gave a song recital 
in Aeolian Hall. He is not unknown here as 
an opera singer. He was engaged in Ham- 
merstein’s opera season, when he did some 
creditable things. HE WAS A VERY GOOD 
SCARPIA. His diction was good and his 
tone was generally agreeable. A large au- 
dience assembled to héar and applaud. 


























Mrs. John R. MacArthur. In the Rus- 
sian program were heard Claire Forbes, 
pianist, and Josef Slencyznski, violinist. 
Mrs. MacArthur also contributed several 
enjoyable piano solos. The latter was 
assisted in her lecture by the Providence 
Community Chorus, John B. Archer, con- 
ductor, and a quintet from the Chopin 
Club. The program was delightfully 
diversified. 





BUCK MUSICALE ENJOYED 





Marie Morrisey Participates—Teacher 
Himself Contributes a Fine Solo 


Dudley Buck, the New York vocal 
teacher, gave another of his interesting 
“musical at homes” in his A®olian Hall 
studios on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 25, 
when Marie Morrisey, contralto; Ida 
Dawson, soprano; Mrs. Orlando Harn, 
contralto, and Emmet Conroy, baritone, 
pupils of Mr. Buck; Nicola Thomas, the 
talented violinist, and John Palmer, 
widely known entertainer, were heard. 
The program was opened by Mrs. Daw- 
son, who sang Matthews’s “Autumn” and 
d’Hardelot’s “Thy Songs” with distinc- 
tion and fine vocal quality. Mrs. Harn’s 
offerings were “The Silver Ring” by 
Chaminade and Elgar’s “Where Corals 
Lie.” Her voice had warm beauty and 
this was further fortified by true inter- 
pretative insight. Emmet Conroy won 
emphatic favor with his singing of two 
old Irish songs, “Ballymure Ballad” and 
“The Next Market Day.” 

Haydn’s “Gia la Notte” and Burleigh’s 
“Deep River’. were sung by Miss Mor- 
risey with the poise and vocal opulence 
that characterize her work on the con- 
cert platform. The assemblage, which 
more than taxed the seating capacity of 
the studios, applauded Miss Morrisey ve- 
hemently. Miss Thomas’s violin num- 
bers and the recitations by. Mr. Palmer 
also gained hearty favor. 

At the close of the program Mr. Buck 
was insistently requested to sing. Many 
in the audience especially asked for 
Brahms’s song, “Charity.” Although 
Mr. Buck had not appeared before an 
audience in over three years, he gave 
this number in a stirring style, combin- 
ing vocal resonance with subtle interpre- 
tative insight. 





MISS ARMSTRONG’S CLASSES 





She Closes Her Twenty Weeks’ Course 
for Teachers 


Coming to New York three years ago, 
Mary Chontrelle Armstrong established 
herself as a teacher of music for music 
teachers, specializing in normal work. 
For a time she was representative of the 
Dunning system and later taught a nor- 
mal class of the Effa Ellis Perfield sys- 
tem. 

For years she has had her own ideas 
in the training of teachers and has grad- 
ually evolved her own system, which was 
described last September in MUSICAL 
AMERICA under the title of “The Ideal 
System.” To this system Miss Arm- 
strong is now giving her attention and 
is teaching it. On Feb. 23 Miss Arm- 
strong completed a twenty weeks’ course, 
graduating teachers from the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia and Indiana. Her new classes are 
now forming at her studio, 100 Carnegie 
Hall. This year Miss Armstrong will 
hold summer classes in New York, be- 
ginning on July 2, and then at 
Bremestead, Diamond - Point - on - Lake 
George, on Aug. 14. 





Alexander Bloch Plays at State Normal 
in New Paltz, N. Y. 


Alexander Bloch, violinist, was solo- 
ist at the concert given under the aus- 
pices of the State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y. ‘He played Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and shorter pieces by Juon, 
Kreisler, Hubay, Vieuxtemps and Cho- 
pin-Auer, assisted at the piano by his 
wife, Blanche Bloch. The auditorium was 
filled with an appreciative audience, who 
recalled him again and again. It was 
necessary for him to add many encores 
to the printed program to appease the 
enthusiastic gathering. 





Give Recital Series in Aid of Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement 


A series of ‘ ¥ive Musical Hours” is 
being given in the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, on the five Friday mornings 
in March, by Olive Carey Owens, Marion 
Martin Fitch, Juliet Holmes Griffith, Eu- 
phemia Blunt and Vera Robbins Browne. 
The recitals are for the benefit of the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement. 
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‘IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 











Laura Consaul Ross, contralto, ap- 
peared in recital recently at the studio 
of her teacher, Etta Hamilton Morris. 
Her program included “Che Faro Senz’ 
Euridice,” in Gluck; “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah”; two Franz songs and several mod- 
ern ‘songs. Mrs. Ross’s singing showed 
intelligent and careful schooling. Dora 
Wynne Hartley, a young English violin- 
ist, was the assisting artist, and Alice 
McNeill the accompanist. 


A skillfully interpreted and well-de- 
signed program was given at the Von 
Ende School of Music on Friday evening, 
Feb. 23, by Martha Lantner, pianist 
(pupil of Lawrence Goodman); Rose 
Beck, pianist (pupil of Mr. Stojowski) ; 
Mary M. Reber, vocalist (pupil of Adri- 
enne Remenji); Ruth Andrews, pianist 
(pupil of Hans van den Burg); Gladys 
Grove, pianist (pupil of Mr. Stojowski) ; 
Clarice Weil, pianist (pupil of Mr. Good- 
man); Aimée Victor, vocalist (pupil of 
Mme. Remenji), and Sigmund Krum- 
gold, pianist (pupil of Mr. Goodman). 
The performers displayed taste and 
ample technique and deserved the vocif- 
erous applause given them by the good- 
sized audience. 

* * 

At.the American Institute of Applied 
Music an attractive program was given 
by a number of students on the evening 
of March 9. Participating were George 
K. Raudenbush, violinist; Newman D. 
Winkler, pianist; Mildred Deats, vocalist; 
David Johnson, pianist; Mary L. Vose, 
pianist; Regina Dufft, violinist; Mrs. Les- 
ter M. Prentice, pianist; Alice R. Clau- 
sen, pianist; Kitty Lippner, pianist; 
Hinkle Barcus, vocalist; Arnold Koch, 
’cellist; Lucile Bradley, pianist; Mar- 
garet Tomlinson, vocalist; Fred Conolly, 


‘violinist; Muriel Tilden, pianist, and Rose 


Karasek, pianist. 
* * 

Two splendid recitals were lately given 
at the Volpe Institute of Music. The 
first presented a number of intermediate 
students in an engaging program of 
piano, violin and ’cello works, closing 
with a Haydn Trio, delightfully played. 
The second recital was given by ad- 
vanced and artist-students, being heard 
by a large audience on the afternoon of 
Feb. 25. Max Warnow and Julius Ep- 
stein, violinists, opened the program with 
Bach’s Double Concerto in D Minor. The 
following numbers were presented in 
sterling style by Elsa Blum, pianist; Mr. 
Epstein; Theodore Mattmann, ’cellist; 
Emanuel Ahlberg, vocalist; Stuart Ross, 
pianist; Max Muth, violinist; Louis Mos- 
kowitz, ’cellist; Jane Adams, vocalist; 
Pearl Rothschild, pianist, and Mr. 
Warnow. 

1* * * 

Walter L. Bogert, the baritone, has 
been engaged to give a program of folk 
songs at the Barnard Club, New York 
City, on March 14. 

* * * 

Dicie Howell, also of the Witherspoon 
Studios, leaves shortly for the South, 
where she will give a series of concerts. 
She will also be the soloist with the 


Woodman Choral Club, R. Huntington 
Woodman, conductor, at a concert given 
by the club this spring. 

* * * 


Emma Schult, pupil of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, has been chosen by the Calvary 
Methodist Church, Dr. Morgan, pastor, 
as contralto in the quartet choir of that 
church, her services to begin May 1. 

* * * 


Mr. Witherspoon will give a concert in 
Ashville, N. C., on March 11, and the 
joint recital by Mr. and Mrs. Wither- 
spoon in New York will be given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 7, at Carnegie 
Hall. 

* * * 

Among Sergei Klibansky’s pupils Gil- 
bert Wilson, bass, was engaged for the 
special musical service at St. John’s 
Church, on Feb. 25. He also sang on 
Feb. 27 at the lecture of Maurice Hal- 
person. 

Lotta Madden sang successfully at the 
Glee Club concert of the Y. M. C. A. at 
All Souls’ Lyceum, Feb. 27, and in the 
afternoon of that day appeared at a 
concert given by the Young People’s 
Temple Society of Brooklyn. 

Lalla Cannon and Irving Fisher were 
engaged at a musicale at the house of 
Mrs. G. W. Hill, March 1, and Miss Can- 
non will sing at the end of March at a 
concert at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Felice de Gregorio is singing at the 
performances of “The Barrier” at the 
Broadway Theater, and sang on March 
6 at the lecture of Mr. Halperson. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd achieved another 
great success at the concert of the Apollo 
Club in Syracuse on Feb. 27. 

Mr. Klibansky will give a recital with 
his artist pupils at the Schubert Club 
March 12 in Stamford, Conn. 

* * 


A piano recital was given by the stu- 
dents of Albert D. Jewett at his studios 
in West Ejighty-seventh Street, New 
York, on Friday evening, March 2. It 
was interesting both for the manner in 
which the works were performed and for 
the arrangement of the program. 

The first half of it was devoted en- 
tirely to the music of Bach, while in 
sharp contrast the second part was made 
up of modern composers, including the 
English Ethel Barns and Cyril Scott, 
the French Debussy, the Spanish José 
Rolon, and the Americans John Alden 
Carpenter and A. Walter Kramer. The 
Bach players were Margaret Gabel, 
Katherine Van Benschoten, Marion Dacy, 
Georgine De Nyse, Joseph Kline, Helen 
Milliken, Sarah Rosenberg, Elizabeth 
Hatch, Isobel Strang, Katherine Wil- 
liams, Ray Davis, Sadie Tolces and 
Louise Pott. The last seven young 
women named above also performed the 
modern pieces. 

* aS * 

Mme. Gabrielle Gills, the French so- 
prano, was the chief soloist in a musicale 
given on March 2 at the studio of Mar- 
jorie Curtis, the daughter of Dr. Hol- 
brook Curtis, the New York physician. 
Maurice Lawson’ accompanied Mme. 
Gills and played several solos. 
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Great Success With 


The Bridgepert Oratorio Society Feb. 28, in the 
‘“‘Dream of Gerontius”’ 


CONDUCTED BY DR. MEES 


... The work of Herr Meyn as the Angel in torment was remarkable for 
sonority of tone and richness of timbre. 


.. . Heinrich Meyn did excellently in the solo of the Angel of Agony, a 
litany of appeal for mercy for the souls come for judgment. 


... The part of the “priest” was taken by Heinrich Meyn, whose light, flex- 
ible baritone voice was well adapted to the part. The splendid swinging theme 
of the “priest and assistants” taken by Mr. Meyn and the chorus was sublime, 
the dominant tones of the harp lending color to this detail. 
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OLD HARVARD MAN’S MUSIC INA BOSTON CONCERT 


Royce’s Theme and Variations Holds the Particular Interest of Harold Bauer’s Hearers—Dr. Muck Plays 
Brahms to Help a New England Audience Observe Lent with Due Solemnity—Brilliant Performance 


of an Unknown Violinist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 4, 1917. 


HE biggest thing of the last seven 

days in Boston was Harold Bauer’s 
piano recital of “The Music of To-day”— 
bigger than the fifteenth Symphony con- 
cert, for the orchestra had a case of New 
England conscience and played the 
Brahms Concerto, for violin and ’cello. 
Must the institution which is the source 
of our greatest delight have its season 
of penitence, too? Must it periodically 
examine the state of its soul and do hard 
penance for what it sees there? It 
would seem so. Out in Chicago they ad- 
ministered a dose of this same Brahms 
medicine a month ago, but somehow 
when the Chicagoans held it to our lips 
it tasted less like the thing that we just 
must swallow because it’s good for us! 
Perhaps the difference is due to the com- 
parative coziness of Orchestra Hall; per- 
haps, though, it’s because Papa Stock 
had petted us first with a couple of swal- 
lows of Beethoven, whereas Father Muck 
had coaxed us with nothing but the un- 
familiar (though delightful) Cherubini 
Overture to “Les Abencérages.” After 
the Concerto came the usual intermis- 
sion, when some discouraged suburban- 
ites fled for the 8.55. It was a pity, for 
the Mozart “Jupiter” Symphony re- 
deemed the whole concert. Never before 
had this eighteenth century masterpiece 
sounded so young and fresh. From open- 
ing theme to final fugue it gave unal- 
loyed pleasure. The soloists for this con- 
cert were those two sterling musicians, 
Anton Witek, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, and Heinrich Warnke, solo 
cellist. 

On Saturday afternoon, at Jordan 
Hall, Harold Bauer repeated the program 
he had given in New York early in Janu- 
ary. The admirable notes provided by 
Richard Aldrich for the earlier concert 
were again in evidence on this occasion. 
Mr. Hale thinks that they were “espe- 
cially useful as a source of relaxation 
during the performance of Scriabine’s 
Sonata.” As is to be expected of a 
Bauer program, this was one of much 
aesthetic interest and educational value. 
Entertaining, soothing, ear-tickling it 
was not! The “plain man” in the audi- 
ence was swept away at the outset by 
the discordant flood of tone that was 
Schénberg’s “Clavierstiicke,” Opus. 11, 
No. 1, whirled through two Debussy num- 
bers (one of them unfamiliar), thor- 


oughly soused in the Variations of Ed- 
ward Royce, sorely scratched, pounded 
and thumped by the Scriabine Sonata in 
one movement, and only came up, half- 
drowned and gasping, with the Pastorale 
of César Franck. Afterwards he was 
right glad to sun himself in the Spanish 
rhythms of Laparra and then to wander, 
hand in hand with Moussorgsky, through 
the gallery of “Exhibition Pictures” that 
Hartman displayed in 1874. 

For the many in the audience who had 
known and loved Josiah Royce and the 
few who had been at Harvard with his 
son Edward, the Royce Theme and Varia- 
tions had a very special interest. A shy, 
diffident, unspontaneous lad at college, 
he revealed vastly different traits in 
this his first big composition. There 
were boldness, spontaneity, expressional 
beauty—a worthy picturization of the 
philosophic program with which the com- 
poser has prefaced his music. In his 
sympathetic playing of the composition 
was Mr. Bauer paying tribute to the 
great man whose memory is here per- 
petuated, or was he merely doing his 
pianist’s bit to advance the cause of a 
modern piece of music which he consid- 
ered beautiful? An enthusiastic audi- 
ence read both motives into the perform- 
ance and gave Mr. Royce a storm of 
applause that must have amazed him. 
Long live the House of Royce and may 
their music be aye worthy of their 
philosophy! The Franck “Pas- 
torale,” transcribed from the original 
organ composition by Bauer himself, has 
this in common with most transcriptions: 
it sounds like one. But it is graceful, 
and grateful, too. Equally delightful to 
the o’er Scriabined ear are the Laparra 
“Rhythmes,” though somewhat excessive- 
ly programmed and not completely suc- 
cessful as genre pictures in tone. 

Mr. Bauer did a courageous thing and 
did it convincingly. 

On Monday afternoon a native violin- 
ist, young, unheralded, handicapped by a 
rainy, stuffy afternoon, gave a surpris- 
ingly brilliant recital at Jordan Hall. He 
was ably assisted at the piano by Fannie 
Levis. Without any of the “tricks of the 
trade,” with out a touch of theatricalism, 
the young artist contrived with his very 
opening number to transport his hearers 
into a world of beauty and serenity. 
Many an older musician marveled at the 
lad’s sang froid, saw with amazement 
that he drew his very first bow without a 
shade of nervousness! Beginning with 
the Sixth Sonata of Handel, he traveled 
unflinchingly through the Bach Chaconne, 
the Lalo Andante (from “Symphonie 
Espagnole’’), the Pugnani-Kreisler Prae- 
ludium and Allegro, pieces by Boisdeffre, 
Blackman, Locatelli, Sarasate, and a final 
pair by Mrs. Beach and Guiraud. And 





—_ 





“To William Reddick, his accompanist. Mr. 
ris owed much for the emotional completeness of 
his songs’’— 


said the Boston Globe of 


WITTAM REDDICK 


ACCOMPANYING for RECITALS 
COACHING 


Har- 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST 


in REPERTOIRE 


after that the audience clamored for 
more and got it! The man’s name is 
Alexander Blackman and we predict that 
the world will learn how to pronounce it. 

An unusual program was that offered 
at Steinert Hall on Saturday afternoon 
by Paul Shivell, poet, in collaboration 
with Archie A. Mumma, pianist and com- 
poser. Mr. Shivell, a man of attractive 
personality, read in a clear, distinct voice 
certain of his poems published and un- 
published. It is his spirituality rather 
than his lyricism that stamps him as a 
man apart. How unfortunate that he 


overshoots the mark by introducing his 
friend Mr. Mumma as a “great” com- 
poser! It were better to leave that to 
the audience, and better still to leave it 
to posterity to decide. On first hearing 
Mr. Mumma seems to us_ who have been 
accustomed to the best in classic and 
modern art a pianist of talent, gifted 
with a melodic sense, but lacking in in- 
vention, the gift of developing his melo- 
dic ideas, and the blessing of self-criti- 
cism. His extreme naiveté leaves one 
in doubt whether to envy or to admonish 
this emissary of the Middle West. 


The most satisfactory musical event 
from all viewpoints during the period 
covered by this letter was the joint re- 
cital last evening of Martha Atwood- 
Baker, soprano, and George Copeland, 
pianist—a recital of so much beauty and 
distinction that we shall devote an article 
to it elsewhere. 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 





BARROWS PUPILS APPEAR 





Providence Students of Gifted Teacher 
Heard in Recital 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 27.—The first 
recital in a series of three by pupils of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, the prominent 
teacher of voice, was given in Churchill 
House last evening, to the customary 
capacity audience. The pupils heard 
upon this occasion lived up to the re- 
quirements of their sound training. 
Several of the students who appeared 
hold important church positions in this 
city. The singers were Ethel Watters, 
mezzo-soprano; Gertrude McCrackan 
Mitchell, soprano; Hope Heyworth, so- 
prano; Harry Hughes, baritone; Bertha 
Monast, soprano; Hope Sessions Shaw, 
contralto; Marguerite Watson Shaftoe, 
soprano; Helen Shepard Udell, contralto; 
Mrs. Frederic Howe, coloratura soprano; 
Minnette Sutherland, soprano. Each 
singer was heard in a group of songs 
and Mrs. Shaftoe and Mr. Hughes sang 
Hildach’s “Passage Bird’s Farewell.” 
Miss Heyworth, who is also a pupil in 
lyric diction of Clayton Gilbert of the 
New England Conservatory in Boston, 
gave additional interest to her singing by 
the dramatic action she gave to each 
song. Gene Ware played the pianoforte 
accompaniments and Mr. Capone, flaut- 
ist, played an obbligato to one of the 
songs sung by Mrs. Howe. Directed by 
Miss Barrows, the chorus of women’s 
voices sang an arrangement of Bohm’s 
“Calm as the Night” for the closing num- 
ber of the program. In this a perfect 
ensemble was maintained, balance in 
tone, admirable enunciation and musi- 
cianly phrasing. 


Eleanore Cochran at Her Best in New 
York Recital 


Eleanore Cochran sang before some 
invited guests at Chickering Hall, New 
York, one afternoon last week. Her 
numbers included “Dich theure Halle” 
(“Tannhauser”); “The Sea,’ Grant- 
Schaefer; “To a Messenger,” La Forge; 
“How Do I Love Thee,” Harriet Ware; 
“Vissi d’Arte” (“Tosca”); “Mein Lick- 
ter is ein Weber,” Hildach; “Morgen 
Hymne,” Henschel. Miss Cochran’s dra- 
matic soprano and fine manner of inter- 
pretation gave very evident pleasure to 
her hearers. She was warmly applaud- 
ed. The informal recital was arranged 
by her manager, Walter David, prepara- 
tory to beginning the arrangements for 
her coming season. 








Victor Lichtenstein of St. Louis gave 
an interesting illustrated lecture on 
March 2 before the Women’s Club of 
Peoria, Ill., on Chamber music. 


A PUCCINI-VERDI PROGRAM 





Great Crowd Braves Snow Storm to At- 
tend Metropolitan Sunday Concert 


Proving conclusively that it takes more 
than an all-day snow storm to keep them 
away when a Puccini-Verdi program is 
the opera concert, mere than 4000 listen- 
ers packed the etropolitan Opera 
House to the doors Sunday evening to 
hear six stars, Sophie Braslau, Claudia 
Muzio, Pasquale Amato, Luca _ Botta, 
Léon Rothier, Riccardo Tegani and the 
entire orchestra, under Gennaro Papi. 

Included in the gems from operas that 
are the reigning favorites to-day were 
the quartets from “Rigoletto” and “La 
Bohéme,” the former with Amato, Bras- 
lau, Sparkes and Botta, and the latter, 
with Muzio, Sparkes, Botta and Tegani. 
All the, artists had solos. Miss Muzio 
appeared in both parts of the program, 
rendering “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” 
and “Amor sull’ali rose” from “I] Trova- 
tore.” 

From “Un Ballo in Maschera” Amato 
selected “Eri tu,” while Braslau gave 
“Re dell’abisso.” M. Rothier, after do- 
ing a double share from “La Bohéme”’ 
and “Don Carlos,” added, as a final en- 
core, Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” 
with the refrain of the “Marseillaise.” 

Papi conducted overtures from “I Ves- 
pri Siciliani” and “La Forza del Destino” 
and the introduction to the third act of 
“Manon Lescaut.” B. B. 
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“We has an unusually mellow voice, well 
placed and under control. Appearing with 
orchestra, he made a most favorable im- 
oression, He sang in French, German, 
Pistia and English.”—Foreign Edition of 
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BEULAH BEACH 


| SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Soloist American Series, Lockport, N. Y. 


“Miss Beach opened with Die Lorelei by Liszt, but the balance of her 
programme were pretty son numbers in which the artist showed ex- 
—? eee and expression.”—Lockport Union-Sun and Journal, 

an. 10, 1917 
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SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Blossom Jean 
Wilcox, lyric soprano, of New York, gave 
a delightful song recital in the Satur- 
day Night Lyceum course at the First 
Methodist Church. 


* * * 


TERRYVILLE, CONN.—Marion Wolcott, 
a local violinist, and Dorothy Leach, 
pianist, gave a joint recital at the Tor- 
rington Center Congregational Parish 
House, on Feb. 22. 


* * * 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Durward H. Sis- 
son of Amsterdam presented two of his 
younger pupils, Violet Newkirk and 
Reginald Harris, in a piano recital on the 
evening of Feb. 26. 

+ * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Helen Steele, who has 
recently been given charge of the instru- 
mental music department of the Albany 
Academy for Girls, gave her first recital 
recently at the school auditorium. 

COMMERCE, TEX.—Mme. Agnes Leist 
Beebe, soprano, a pupil of Mme. Etta 
Booth-Mayo, presented a difficult and 
attractive program at College Audi- 
torium on Washington’s Birthday. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The engagement has 
been announced of Marion Lifson to 
Jacob Rittenband, one of the most prom- 
ising local violinists. He has made a 
number of successful recital appear- 
ances. 

* * * 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—William Frederic 
Reyer, vocal instructor, has been elected 
to a position in the San Diego High 


- School vocal department and will as- 


sume these duties along with his private 
teaching. 
x . * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Governor Whitman, 
Mayor Stevens, Bishop Cusack and Dr. 
Bacelli, the Italian consul, were among 
the audience that heard the performance 
of “The Tyrolean Queen,” in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall. “ 

* * 


Troy, N. Y.—Pupils of Alvina C. 
Winkler gave a recital at the Troy Con- 
servatory of Music recently, assisted by 
Anna Geisler, violinist; Frank Miller, 
tenor, with Mary E. Ross and Gertrude 
Wendell, accompanists. | 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A recital of 
French compositions was enjoyed by the 
members and guests of the Arts Club, 
the program being offered by Mrs. 
George Walson, pianist, and Mrs. 
Charles Fairfax, vocalist. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—An interesting re- 
cital of piano duets was given at the 
Center Church, South Manchester, re- 
cently, by Louis Burdette Hawley and C. 
Louise Dickerman, who were assisted by 
Mrs. Freda Fuller Judd, soprano. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp.—Lou Ella C. Wil- 
son, mezzo-soprano, a pupil of Frederic 
F. Snow, gave a pleasing recital in the 
City Hall Auditorium on Feb. 23. Mrs. 
Wilson was assisted by Lloyd Mills, 
pianist. Her accompanist was Rebekah 
H. Otto. 

a 

WARREN, OHIO.—The 1878th program 
presented at Dana’s Musical Institute 
was an event of Feb. 28 in Dana Hall, 
the following persons being heard: 
Louise Finney, Martha Bechtel, Mabel 
Smith, Audrey Cline, Waldo Race and 
Lynn B. Dana. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
for the benefit of St. Andrew’s Church 
recently, the participants being Harold 
Dow, tenor; Victor MacKinstry, bari- 
tone; Gertrude MacKinstry, contralto, 
and Mr. and Mrs. George D. Elwell; who 
gave vocal and piano numbers. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—The following ad- 
vanced pupils of Raymond L. Myers were 
heard in recital at the Iris Club, on Feb. 
23, assisted by Anna E. Martin, pianist: 
Gunhild L. Jette, F. Russel Shenton, 
Ernest W. Baker, violinists; Herbert R. 
Weitzel, viola, and Eric R. Jette, ’cellist. 


JopLin, Mo.—The Fortnightly Music 
Club of this city has been fortunate in 
having in its course this season such 
worthy artists as Lambert Murphy, the 
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tenor; Guiomar Novaes, pianist; the 
Zoellner String Quartet and Fritz Kreis- 
ler. The club is aiming to launch a mu- 
sic festival week next fall. 

*« * * 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Grove Park Inn has 
obtained the services of several well- 
known singers and instrumentalists for 
its Saturday evening recitals in March 
and April. Among those engaged are 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Pablo Casals, Helen 
Stanley, Herbert Witherspoon, Joseph 
Bonnet and Clarence Eddy. 

* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Selections from 
“Ernani,” by Verdi, were given by the 
Harmonic Club on Feb. 19. The pro- 
gram, which was arranged by Pauline 
Stein, introduced Mmes. Helen Warrum- 
Chappell, Glenn Friermood, Carl Lucas, 
S. K. Ruick, Miss Charlotte Lieber and 
Messrs. Charles McCarthy and Glenn 
Friermood. 

* * * 

New York Citry.—Chalmers Clifton, 
conductor of the Boston Cecilia Society, 
spent several days in New York recently 
engaging artists for the closing concert 
of the Cecilia on May 3, when Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” is to be given at 
Symphony Hall with Marie Sundelius, 
Lambert Murphy and Leon Rothier as 


the soloists. 
* aa 7” 


SYDNEY, OHIO.—A vesper service de- 
voted to the life and organ works of 
Bach was held in the First M. E. Church 
on Feb. 25. Elmer F. Ende, organist 
and choirmaster of the church, played a 
number of fine examples of the master’s 
works, and an address, “The Life Work 
of Bach,” was delivered by the Rev. 
Isaac L. Wood. 


* *# * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Columbus 
Boys’ Club gave a _ performance of 
Verdi’s “Aida” in Poli’s Theatre, on 
Feb. 25. The production was under the 
general direction of Cesare Allessan- 
droni, who enacted Amonasro. Agnes 
Robinson sang the titl réle, other prin- 
cipals being Madeleine Borschneck and 
Fausto Castellani. 

* - * 

MADISON, Wis.—Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 
sang at four performances at the Or- 
pheum this week, with Hallett Gilberté 
as accompanist. Songs by Wisconsin 
composers were sung at the monthly 
meeting of the Woman’s Musical Club, 
“Moonlight,” by Harriet Ware, and 
“Love Is the Wind,” by Alexander Mc- 
Fayden, being especially admired. 

* * * 

New YorK City.—At Emma Thurs- 
by’s last musical reception of the season, 
given in her Gramercy Park residence 
on Feb. 23, the soloists were Vladimir 
Resnikoff, the blind Russian tenor; Mar- 
guerite Hall, soprano; Frederick Gunster, 
the well known tenor; Helen Helms, so- 

rano; Mary L. Woelher, reader, and 

rs. Robin Ellis-Clendinning, dramatic 
recitalist. 
* * * 

BANGoR, ME.—C. Winfield Richmond, 
pianist and teacher, was presented by 
the Woman’s Republic Club in the audi- 
torium of the High School, on Feb. 23, in 
a lecture-recital on the “Picturesque in 
Music.” Beethoven, Schumann and Cho- 
pin were the composers represented. 
Abbie N. Garland of the Bangor Piano 
School recently presented her pupils in 
two recitals. 

* * * 

St. Louis, Mo.—On account of the can- 
cellation of the engagement by Mary Gar- 
den, the Missouri Athletic Club has can- 
celled the remaining two concerts in its 
social program. Emmy Destinn was to 
have appeared at the last one and Miss 
Garden should have sung here last Tues- 
day night. Mr. Ochse, chairman of the 
committee in charge, makes no state- 
ment as to future plans. 

+ oa * 


Far Rockaway, N. Y.—Etta Hamil- 
ton Morris, the Brooklyn soprano, ap- 
eared before the Far Rockaway 
omen’s Club in her lecture-recital 
“Songs of American Women” on Feb. 
20. A large audience heard the pro- 
gram of twenty songs with brief sketches 
of the women who had written them, 
given in Mrs. Morris’s able manner. 
Marked appreciation was shown. 
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New York City.—At the first of a 
series of Lenten recitals at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, F. Warren An- 
drews, organist, the soloist was Mrs. 
Merle Alcock, the New York contralto, 
who sang numbers by Gounod and Bach. 
The recital took place on March 1. The 
following week Sara Fuller, soprano, 
was the soloist. Mr. Andrews partici- 
pated in both programs, playing organ 


solos. 
* ~ ok 


TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. — Perry 
Joubert, formerly Miss Cox of Tacoma, 
appeared in joint recital with Mme. Hol- 
linshead-Hubbell at the home of Mrs. 
Frederick Powell in Seattle, where she 
was very enthusiastically received. Mrs. 
Joubert is an active member of the 
Seattle Ladies’ Musical Club and Musi- 
cal Art Society and is soprano soloist 
of the University Congregational Church 
Quartet. 
# ok * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two stanzas of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” each with a 
three-line refrain, in the manuscript of 
John Howard Payne, the author, signed 
in full and dated Washington, Aug. 10, 
1850, recently brought $360 at a sale of 
historic and other documents from the 
collection of Frederick B. McGuire, for 
many years director of the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, Washington. The buyer was 
J. F. Drake. 

* * * 

HOLYOKE, Mass.—The seventieth pub- 
lic recital of the New England Chapter, 
A. G. O., took place on Feb. 25, at the 
Second Congregational Church, ‘being 
participated in by the combined choirs 
of that chruch and of Mount Holyoke 
College. The service was played by 
Organist John G. Clark and Ruth Dyer, 
pianist, assisted by James H. Wakelin, 
Thomas C. Auld and Emil H. Bemis, 


local organists. 
* * 


MontTcLairR, N. J.—Charles Roy Cast- 
ner, a young local pianist, gave a pleas- 
ing recital on Feb. 24 at the home of 
his teacher, Wilbur Follett Unger, be- 
fore a large audience. Mr. Castner 
played a taxing program of Bach, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Liszt and MacDowell, in- 
cluding also compositions by two Mont- 
clair composers, Mark Andrews and Mr. 
Unger. The assisting artist was Alonzo 
Smith, violinist. 

* © 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The program at 
the meeting of the music section of the 
Schenectady Woman’s Club recently was 
in charge of Mrs. F. W. Mabey. Mrs. 
Cora R. Giese read a paper. Grace 
Smith, soprano, sang a_ group of 
songs and piano numbers were given by 
Raymond Sache. At the recent guest 
night of the club, Mrs. Isabel Lambert 
Preston sang and George Riley, violinist, 
played. Ethel Baker was accompanist. 

* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Jackson C. Kin- 
sey, baritone, was the assisting artist 
for the mid-winter open day of the Jer- 
sey City Afternoon Music Club, on Feb. 
24. Rita Smith, the club president, was 
in charge. The Greenville Liederkranz 
gave a fine program March 1 for the 
benefit of St. John’s G. E. Church, hav- 
ing the assistance of a quartet composed 
of Esther Andreae, Celeste Kellerman, 
Agnes Bender and Mabel Fry. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ME.—A new musical com- 
edy sketch, “The Mystery of the Roses,” 
by Frederick H. Martens and Will C. 

acfarlane, was presented for the first 
time in Portland, Feb. 20, with the com- 
poser at the piano. The sketch was 
charmingly sung by Ruth Norton, Mrs. 
Stanwood E. Fisher, Howard R. Stevens, 
Mrs. Georgia Shepard Vaill and Roy A. 
Purington. Though slight in form, “The 
Mystery of the Roses” proved wonder- 
fully attractive and was enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. 

* o* * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Some 200 persons 
attended the second concert of the win- 
ter given in the assembly hall of the 
Hultman - McQuaid Conservatory last 
night by pupils of Paul Hultman, teach- 
er of piano; Raymond Robinson, instruc- 
tor on the organ, and Louis Schalk, 
teacher of singing. Of chief interest was 
the playing of Scharwenka’s Concerto in 
F Minor. It was the first performance 
of this difficult work in this section. The 
first movement was played last night by 
Mrs. Dwight Granger, the other move- 
ments by Mazie Barnes. 


* * * 


SyRACUSE, N. Y.—Daisy Connell, color- 
atura soprano, was accorded a hearty re- 
ception on the evening of Feb. 22 when 
she apecares before the Morning Musi- 
cal Club in the ballroom of the Onon- 
daga. Miss Connell sang the aria from 
“La Traviata,” “Ah, fors’ @ lui,” in 
which she was accompanied by a string 


quintet and piano. She was enthusiasti- 
cally recalled. Charles M. Courboin, the 
local organist, played in the Calvary 
Baptist Church of this city on Feb. 19. 
His recital was attended by a large and 
appreciative audience. 

+ +. ~ 


ALBANY, N. Y.—An all-American mu- 
sic program was given by the Albany 
Monday Club Monday afternoon at the 
lecture room of the Emanuel Baptist 
Church, in charge of May Melius, who 
read a paper on “Modern American Mu. 
sic.’ Those who took part were Mrs. 
Walter L. Hutchins, Winifred Finn, Mrs. 
George D. Elwell and Mrs. Leo K. Fox, 
sopranos; Mrs. Fred C. Stahl and Mary 
Whitfield, pianists; Mrs. Daniel S. Ben- 
ton and Mrs. George Quackenbush, con- 
traltos; Mrs. Howard Ehemann, alto; 
Julia M. Verch, violinist. 

* 7. * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Mrs. Frederick A. 
Rice, Tacoma soprano, gave a recital 
program at the musicale given by the 
wives of the Supreme Court judges in 
honor of the wives of the legislators in 
the Olympia Women’s Club house. She 
was accompanied by Mrs. Charles Hotch- 
kiss at the piano. rs. Hotchkiss gave a 
group of piano solo numbers and Mr. 
Kirschner, first ’cello of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, played two ’cello 
groups. Hostesses at the matinée were 
Mrs. Overton Ellis, Mrs. Mark A. Ful- 
lerton, Mrs. Wallace Mount, Mrs. 
Stephen J. Chadwick, Mrs. George E. 
Morris, Mrs. Emmet L. Parker and Mrs. 
J. Stanley Webster. 

a 


* * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National 
Quartet furnished the music of February 
Ladies’ Night at the National Press 
Club. Fritz Mueller, cellist, and Mal- 
ton Boyce, age ys gave a delightful pro- 
gram at the Library of Congress re- 
cently. Edith Graham, soprano, and 
Bertha Betz, contralto, were presented 
in a recital of songs and operatic selec- 
tions on Feb. 28, by Mrs. R. H. Dal- 
gleish. The young singers were assisted 
by Mrs. Sue Burrows Jennings, pianist. 
Those who furnished the program before 
the Friday Morning Music Club were 
Elsa Raner, Ruth Jones, Adele Robin- 
son, Louise Van Wagenen, Mrs. Jennie 
Mysen-Lind and Julia Huggins. 


* * * 


NEw YorK City.—During the week of 
March 11 Hugo Riesenfeld, conductor of 
the Rialto Orchestra, will take a vaca- 
tion, and Mr. Rothapfel will conduct. 
In response to many requests, the 
orchestra will play as an added num- 
ber, the “Friars’ March.” This march has 
never been published and is a joint ar- 
rangement by Mr. Rothapfel, Dr. Riesen- 
feld and Dr. A. G. Robyn, of Victor Her- 
bert’s composition, “The Friars’ Song.” 
It was played first at the opening of the 
new Friars’ Monastery, on Forty-eighth 
Street, and subsequently used as the 
overture to the Friars’ Frolic during its 
tour throughout the country. Mme. 
d’Espinoy, the French coloratura so- 
prano, and the Rialto Male Quartet will 
sing. 

* * * 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Festival 
Chorus, Oscar Gareissen, conductor, took 
part, with the Brick Church Choir and 
the Kodak Park Chorus of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, both of which Mr. 
Gareissen also conducts, in one of the 
city concerts at Convention Hall, Feb. 
18. There was a capacity audience with 
many turned away. The soloists were 
Hazel Dossenbach, violinist; Ernestine 


Klinzing, pianist, and George Frank, 
baritone. The Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce held an Americanization 


Meeting at Convention Hall on the eve- 
ning of Washington’s Birthday, present- 
ing certificates and diplomas to a large 
number of new and prospective citizens. 
The hall was filled and the audience en- 
joyed the singing of familiar songs un- 
der the leadership of Harry Barnhart. 


» * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—For the Tuesday 
Musicale at the First Congregational 
Church recently three young artists from 
the Mannes School in New York were 
heard, Rober Johnson, violinist; Edwin 
Swain, baritone, and Stuart Ross, pian- 
ist. They had an audience of over one 
thousand and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. A costume recital of Italian 
music was given in the same church 
March 3 by Helen Oswald, soprano; 
Marco Peryot, ‘cellist; Lucia Forest 
Eastman, harpist, and Florence Jewel- 
ler, accompanist. Students from the 
studio of Helen Augusta Hayes, of New 
York City, gave the last concert at Pub- 
lic School 24, arranged by the Com- 
munity Center Committee, and under the 
auspices of the Board of Education. 
Those on the program were Antoinette 
Rippier, Marion Van Kleeck, Ethel Ren- 
sem, Louis Thiesmeyer, Drusilla Craig, 
Mary L. Wallace, Flora Wittpenn. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicaAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date 
of publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Bechtel—Columbia University, New 
York, Mar. 23 


Alcock, Merle—Columbia University, New 
York, Mar. 23 
Althouse, Paul—Erie, Pa., Mar. 9; Kalama- 


z00, Mich., Mar. 10. 

Austin, Florence—Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Mar. 12; Lynchburg, Va., Mar. 14; Roanoke, 
Va., Mar. 16; Norfolk, Va., Mar. 19; Rich- 
mond, Va., Mar. 21; Cumberland, Md., Mar. 
“"Axman, Gladys—New York (Hotel Plaza), 
Mar, 12 


Baker, Martha Atwood—Newton, Mass., 
Mar. 14. 

Barstow, Vera—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
Mar. 9. 


Bauer-Casals-Thibaud—East Orange High 
School, Mar. 14. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Glen Ridge, N. J., 
Mar. 15. 

Bloch, Alexander—New York (MacDowell 
Club), Mar. 19. 

Bogert, Walter L.—New York City (Bar- 
nard Club), Mar. 14. 

Bonnet, Joseph—New York (4Zolian Hall), 
Mar. 17. 

Brenska, Zabetta—Erie, Pa., Mar. 9. 


Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Mar. 10; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 13; New York, Mar. 15. 

Case, Anna—Cincinnati, Mar. 16, 17. 

Cazeaux, Jeanette—New York (Princess 
Theater), Mar. 25 

Cavalieri-Muratore (Concert Tour)—Kan- 
sas City, Mar. 10; Chicago, Mar. 16. 

Clark, Charles W.—Manitowoc, Wis., Mar. 
18 


Christie, Winifred—Montreal, Mar. 12. 

Cole, Viola—Chicago, Mar. 12. 

Cooper, Charies—New York (4®8olian Hall), 
Mar. 20 


Copeland, George—Boston, Mar. 19; Buf- 
falo, Mar. 24; Toronto, Mar. 26 

Craft, Marcella—Chicago, Mar. 12; Mil- 
waukee, Mar. 15. 

Culp, Julia—Delaware, O., Mar. 12; Kan- 
sas City, Mar. 15; Boston, Mar. 18; Phila- 
delphia, Mar. 20; Concord, N. H., Mar. 21; 


New York recital, Mar. 24. 

Czerwonky, Richard—Minneapolis, Mar. 11. 

Dadmun, Royal—Galveston, Tex., Mar. 19; 
New Orleans, Mar. 24; Englewood, N. J., 
Mar. 26 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Boston, Mar. 17. 

Deru, Edouard—New York (®olian 
Mar.. 22. 

Donahue, Lester—New York (ASolian Hall), 
Mar. 15. 


Hall), 


Dubinsky, Vliadimir—Bay Ridge (High 
School, Brooklyn, Mar. 13..- 
Ellerman, Amy—Brooklyn, Mar. 11; New 


York City, Mar. 18; Hackensack, N. J., Mar. 
25. 

Friedburg, Carli—New York, Mar. 9; Bos- 
ton, Mar. 23, 24. 


Frijsh, Mme. Povia—New York (A#olian 


Hall), Mar. 10; Montreal, Mar. 12; Provi- 
dence, R. I:, Mar. 14; Lafayette, Ind., 
Mar. 16; Akron, O., Mar. 19; Boston, Mar. 
21; Williams College, Mar. 22; Chicago, Mar. 
30. 


Galli-Curci, Amelita—Boston, Mar. 11. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 10. 

Gardner, Samuel—Boston, Mar. 10. 

Garrison, Mabel—Flint, Mich., Mar. 15; Bal- 
timore, Mar, 21. 


Gebhard, Heinrich — Leominster, Mass., 
Mar. 9; Brockton, Mass., Mar. 12; Boston, 
Mar. 13; Natick, Mass., Mar. 20. 

Gegna, Max—New York (4£olian Hall), 
Mar. 23. 


Gideon, Constance and Henry—Worcester, 


Mar. 11; New Haven, Mar. 12; Lawrence, 
Mar. 13; Clark College, Mar. 16 (Worcester, 
Mass.); Lynn, Mass., Mar. 21; Plymouth, 
Mar. 30. 


Gilbert, Harry—Buffalo, Mar. 22. 


Gilberté, Hallett—Calgary, Can., Mar. 12; 
Vancouver, B. C., Mar. 19; Seattle, Mar. 25. 

Gilkinson, Myrta—Sabinal, Tex., Mar. 10; 
Seguin, Tex., Mar. 12; Stockdale, Tex., Mar. 
13; Nixon, Mar. 14; Cuero, Tex., Mar. 15; 
Kennedy, Tex., Mar. 16; Alice, Tex., Mar. 
17; Houston, Mar. 18; Sinton, Mar. 19; Bee- 
ville, Mar. 20; Goliad, Mar. 21; El Campo, 
Mar. 22; Wharton, Mar. 23; Galweston, Mar. 
24. 

Giorni, Aurelio—Moline, Ill., Mar. 12; Chi- 
cago, Mar. 13; Philadelphia, Mar. 14. 


Gosnell, Vivian—Toronto, Mar. 22. 


Gotthelf, Claude—Framingham (afternoon), 
Mar. 12; Boston (evening), Mar. 12; Chester, 
Pa., Mar. 13; Bridgeport, Mar. 14; Portland, 


Mar. 21; Hyde Park, Mar. 26; New York, 
Mar. 29; Brooklyn, Mar 30. 
Grainger, Percy—Minneapolis, Mar. 9; 


Providence, Mar. 18 

Griswold, Zona Maie—Hackensack, N. J., 
Mar. 15. 

Gunn, 
and 20. 

Gutman, Elizabeth—Boston, Mar. 12; Balti- 
more, Mar. 16; Philadelphia, Mar. 22. 

Hackett, Arthur—Boston, Mar. 9; St. Louis, 
Mar. 20. 

Hambourg, Boris—Cleveland, Mar. 18. 

Havens, Raymond—Winthrop, Mass., Mar. 
12; Providence, R. I,. Mar. 14: Bangor, Me., 
Mar. 19; Waterbury, Conn., Mar. 22. 


Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Mar. 10 


Hazard, Mafguerite—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Mar. 23. 
Hempel, Frieda—Colorado Springs, Mar. 
16; Denver, Mar. 20; Boston, Mar. 25. 
20; Al- 


Holterhoff, Leila—Rochester, Mar. 
bany, Mar. 22. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—Framing- 
ham (afternoon), Mar, 12; Boston (evening), 
Mar. 12; Chester, Pa., Mar. 13; Bridgeport, 
Mar. 14; Portland, Me., Mar. 21; Hyde Park, 
Mar. 26; New York, Mar. 29; Brooklyn, Mar. 

Hughes, Edwin—New York, Mar. 14. 


Hull, Gertrude—Minneapolis, Mar. 18. 


Ingram, Frances—Kalamazoo, Mich., 
10; Chicago, Mar. 21. 


Mar. 


Jacobinoff, Sascha—Philadelphia, Mar. 13; 
Springfield, O., Mar. 15; St. Louis, Mar. 18; 
Chicago, Mar. 25. 

Jefferds, Geneva—Providence, R. I., Mar. 


Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Calgary, Can., Mar. 
2; Vancouver, B. C., Mar. 19; Seattle, Mar. 
7) 


1 

25. 

Kaiser, Marie—Chicago, Mar. 14. 

Karle, Theo.—Sewickley, Mar. 12; Green- 

burg, Mar. 13; New Wilmington, Pa., Mar. 15. 
Kreisler, Fritz—Minneapolis, Mar. 16. 


Leginska, Ethel—Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
10; New York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 16. 

Longy, M. Georges and Mile. Renee—Bos- 
ton, Mar. 21. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Mar. 26. 

MacCue, Beatrice—New York City, 
10; Arlington, N. J., Mar. 11. 
‘ MacLaren, Gay Zenola—Wauslau, O., Mar. 
26. 

Madriguera, 
Hall), Mar. 9. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Paquita—New York (A®olian 


Mannes, Clara and David—New York 
(4£olian Hall), Mar. 16. 

Martin, Frederic—Bay Ridge, N. Re 
Mar. 13. 

Miller, Christine—Indianapolis, Ind., Mar. 


9; Wausau, Wis., Mar. 12; Huron, S. D., Mar. 
14; Sioux Falls, S. D., Mar. 15; Cleveland, O., 
Mar. 18; London, an., Mar. 19; Auburn, 
N. Y., Mar. 20; Huntington, W. Va., Mar. 27; 
Uniontown, Pa., Mar. 28; Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Mar. 30; Pittsburgh, Mar. 31. 

Miller, Reed—Gloversville, N. Y., Mar. 13. 

Morrisey, Marie—Brooklyn, Mar. 11; Iilli- 
nois Territory, week of Mar. 12; Lockport, 
N. Y., Mar. 23. 

Morris, Etta Hamilton—New York, Mar. 15. 
oe Amy—New York (4®olian Hall), Mar. 
Novaes, Guiomar—New York 
Hall), Mar. 18. 

Ornstein, Leo—Syracuse, N. Y., Mar. 20. 

Orrell, Lucille—Newark, N. J., Mar. 10. 

_ Peege, Charlotte—Warren, O., Mar. 12; Al- 
liance, O., Mar. 13; Indianapolis, Ind., Apr. 12. 
Proctor, Warren—Minneapolis, Mar. 25. 


(4£olian 


Purdy, Constance — Wilmington, Del., 
Mar. 20. 
Rasley, Mass., Mar. 


. Seer? ameridge, 
15; Princeton, N. J., Mar. 16. 


Rackoff, Isabelle—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Mar. 10. 


Renard, Rosita—New York (Avolian Hall), 
Mar. 12. 

Ropps, Ashley—Dickson, Tenn., Mar. 14; 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., Mar. 15; Le Grange, Ga., 
Mar. 16; Milledgeville, Ga., Mar. 17; Macon, 
Ga., Mar. 19, 20. 


Sapine, Mme. Cora—Manchester, N. H., 
Mar. 18. 

Sickesz, Jan—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Mar. 22 


icra tne William—W oodmere, L. I., Mar. 
7. 

Smith, Ethelynde—St. Louis, Mar. 10; Au- 
rora, Ill. (Aurora College), Mar. 13. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—Waterbury, Conn., 
Mar. 20; Portland, Mar. 22; New Orleans, La., 
Mar. 26; Macon, Ga., Mar. 29. 


Sykora, Bogumil—New Yofk ¢A®olian Hall), 
Mar. 24, 


Trnka, Alois—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Mar. 12: 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Gloversville, N. Y., 
Mar. 13; New London, Conn., Mar. 19; Erie, 
Pa., Mar. 21. 

‘Verd, Jean—(Kneisel Quartet): Ne i 
Mar. 9, 10. . a oan 
Volpe, Marie—New York (olisz é 
Tis + (£olian Hall), 


. Club, Chicago Mendelssohn Club, 


Wheeler, William—New York, Mar. 18 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Waterbury, Conn., 
Mar. 22. 

Wilkinson, Winston—Jefferson City, Mo, 
Mar. 12. 

Wirthlin, Rosalie—New 
Hall), Mar. 22. 

Zucca, Mana—New York 
Mar. 17. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Winthrop, Mass., Mar. 13: 
Milton, Mar. 14; Somerville, Mar. 15; Milton, 
Mar. 20: Bridgewater, Mar. 22; Medford, Mar. 
23: Lawrence, Mar. 25. 


York (ALolian 


(A£olian Hall), 


Berkshire String Quartet—New York 
(Z£olian Hall), Mar. 20. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 15, 17. 

Chicago Symphony 9 Orchestra—Chicago, 
Mar. 9, 10, 16, 17; Milwaukee, Mar. 19. 

Chicago Music Festival—Chicago (Audi- 


Apollo Musical 
Philhar- 
monic Society of Chicago, Swedish Choral 
Club, American Choral Society, Chicago 
Singverein, 200 boys from Oak Park, River 
Forest High School, and following soloists: 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Margarete Matze- 
nauer, Mabel Garrison, Inez Barbour, Ade- 
laide Vischer, Margaret Keye, Susanna Der- 
cum, Lambert Murphy, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Clarence Whitehill. ; 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Mar. 16, 1 


Flonzaley Quartet—New York 
Hall), Mar. 13; Boston, Mar. 15. 


torium), week of Apr. 23. 


(4#eolian 


Fischer Quartet, Elsa—Hartford, Mar. 12; 
Columbus, Mar. 13; Washington, Mar. 14; 
Bloomington, Mar. 15; Kendalville, Mar. 16; 
Frankfort, Mar. 17; Fremont, O., Mar. 20; 


Fredonia, N. Y., Mar. 23. 


Franko, Sam (Concert of Old Music)—New 
York (4£olian Hall), Mar. 11. 


Gamble Concert Party—Swainsboro, Ga., 
Mar. 10; Reidsville, Ga., Mar. 12; Ludovici, 
Ga., Mar. 13; Jesup, Ga., Mar. 14; Blackshear, 
Ga., Mar. 15; Homerville, Ga., Mar. 16; Bax- 
ley, Ga., Mar. 17; Nichols, Ga., Mar. 19; Alma, 
Ga., Mar. 20; Douglass, Ga., Mar. 21; Pear- 
son, Ga., Mar. 22; Milltown, Ga., Mar. 23; 
Ocilla, Ga., Mar. 24 

Kneisel Quartet—Princeton, N. J., (Prince- 
ton University), Mar. 9; Boston, Mar. 13; 
Northampton, Mass., Mar. 14; Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Mar. 15; Minneapolis, Mar. 
21; Indianapolis, Mar. 23; Chicago, Mar. 25. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra—Los 
Angeles, Cal., Mar. 16, 17, Apr. 6, 7. 


Mead Quartet, Olive—New York 
Hall), Mar. 9. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Mar. 9, 11, 16, 18, 23, 25, 30. 

Musical Art Society—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 20. 


(A£olian 


People’s Symphony Concert—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Mar. 10, 
23, Apr. 7 


Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 9, 10, 22, 23, 25. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—Oak- 
land, Cal., Mar. 22. 


Sinsheimer Quartet—New York 
Culture School), Mar. 15; 
ford Hall), Mar. 24. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Mar. 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25; Colum- 
bia, Mo., Mar. 5. 


Tollefsen Trio—New York (Washington 
Irving High School), Mar. 10; Vassar College, 
- al at Brooklyn, Mar. 25; Montclair, N. J 
Mar. ‘ 


White Trumpet Quartet, Edna—New York 
City, Mar. 9; Brooklyn, Mar. 11; New York 
City, Mar. 12; Passaic, Mar. 13; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 18; Brooklyn, Mar. 25; Nyack, Mar. 29: 
Flushing, Mar. 31. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 10. 


(Ethical 
New York (Rum- 


DAMROSCH SERIES 
COMES TO AN END 


Elman Soloist with New York 
Symphony in Final Pair 
of Concerts 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Walter Damrocsh, conductor. Concerts, 
AZolian Hall, Friday afternoon, March 2, 
and Sunday afternoon, March 4. Soloist, 
Mischa Elman, violinist. The program: 


Overture “Roman Carneval,” Berlioz; 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in 
D Major, Brahms; Symphony, No. 2, in 
D Major, Brahms. 


With this pair of concerts, Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s Atolian Hall series came to an 
end. Judging by the size of the au- 
diences all winter, it could advantageous- 
ly have been prolonged a month. The at- 
tendance both on Friday of last week 
and last Sunday was as great as usual, 
a fact remarkable enough in the latter 
case in view of the weather. The Sunday 
concert (on which the present remarks 


_ are based) began with a lively perform- 


ance of Berlioz’s noisy overture and 
ended with a sufficiently happy one of 
the Brahms symphony—which was thus 
heard in New York four times in as 
many days in view of its Philharmonic 
presentations. Mr. Damrosch’s reading 
might have been called to question on 
the score of certain tempi, but in all it 
exposed contentingly enough the sun- 
light, poetic graciousness and exuberant 
vitality of the work. 

Mr. Elman played the Brahms con- 
certo as he has often done before. But, 
although he enjoyed the reception on 
which he can always count irrespective 
of his work, he scarcely contrived to 
persuade those who perceive in this 
Olympian creation something very differ- 
ent from a medium for the exploitation of 
tonal sensuousness, technical ability and 
sentimentalized expression that he is by 
temperament, ideals or style fitted to its 
severe exigencies. His rendering of the 
last movement was a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of wayward rhythm. 

BF. P. 





Zabriski-Wagoner Sonata Recital Series 
Begun in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., March 1.—Louise 5S. 
Zabriski, violinist, and Edith Louise 
Wagoner, pianist, gave their first annual 
sonata recital here on Feb. 27, in the 
First Christian Church. An ambitious 
program, made up of sonatas by Sjogren, 
Beethoven and César Franck, was intel- 
ligently played and gratefully rewarded 
by a good-sized gathering. 











Victor Hammerel 
Victor Hammerel, organist, died on 


Feb. 28 in Providence, R. I. He was 
born in Paris on Aug. 19, 1847. He had 
been an organist in Providence, R. I., 
since 1876. As graduate of the Paris 
Conservatory he was a classmate of Mas- 
senet, Paladilhe, Saint-Saéns, Godard, 
Thome, Lack, etc., and a pupil of Le- 
febure- Wely, Marmontel and _ Réber. 
Graduating from the Conservatoire when 
eighteen, he was at once engaged by 
Jacques Offenbach as accompanist for 
the Théatre des Bouffes Parisiens, and 
with that celebrated maestro went to 
Germany for the production of some of 
his operettas. It was.while he was 
chorusmaster at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris that Verdi came there and con- 
ducted the first performance of his Man- 
zoni Requiem. 

During Mr. Hammerel’s stay at the 
Opéra Comique, several well-known 
works were produced, among them “Car- 
men,” “Mireille” and “Romeo and 
Juliet”; the celebrated Requiem by Verdi 
was also sung under the direction of 
that great maestro, and many other op- 
eras by Massenet, Delibes, Flotow, 
Thomas, Paladilhe, etc. - 


Hermann Mueller 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 16.—Hermann 
Mueller, a noted violin maker, died re- 





cently in the Roosevelt Hospital, Berk- 
eley, as the result of injuries sustained 
when an automobile struck him. Muel- 
ler, who devoted two or three years to 
the manufacture of a single instrument, 
made violins for Ysaye, Kubelik, Elman 
and other famous soloists, and had re- 
cently been at work on a new one for 
Ysaye. When the old maker died, a 
violin that had been completed, except 
for the varnishing, was found in his 
studio, and on that Mme. Eileen O’Moore 
played at his funeral. as 


Morris Stephens 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 5.—Morris 
Stephens, one of Pittsburgh’s best known 
vocal instructors and who had lived in 
this city since 1883, at which time he 
came to America from South Wales, died 
at his home Feb. 13. He was aged fifty- 
five years. He was identified with the 
musical life of the city for more than a 
quarter of a century and took an active 
interest in everything that was for the 
welfare of the city in a musical way. 
He was a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and Pittsburgh Commandery, 
No. 1, Knights Templar, the Musicians’ 
Club and the Oakland Presbyterian 
Church. He leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Maude Rosen Stephens; a daughter, Mrs. 
James Littell; three sons, William H.., 
John M. and Thomas F. Stephens; two 
sisters, Mrs. Edward S. Jones of 
Youngstown and Mrs. James Y. Cross of 
Pittsburgh, and three brothers, Daniel 
Stephens of New Kensington, Pa.; Wil- 
liam and David J. Stephens, both of 
Pittsburgh. The funeral took place Feb. 
15 in this city and was attended by a 
large number of his musical friends. 
The deceased received his musical educa- 
tion in this country and also abroad. He 
studied in New York under Mehan and 
in Chicago under Root. His instructors 


in England, where he spent a year, were 
Randegger and Shakespeare. 
E. C. S. 


George Robertson Sinclair 


LONDON, Feb. 12.—By the sudden 
death of George Robertson Sinclair, Mus. 
Doc., the English musical world loses 
one of its most notable figures. Dr. Sin- 
clair was staying in Birmingham to 
rehearse the Birmingham Festival Choir 
and was taken ill on his return to his 
hotel, dying before the doctor arrived. 
He was a native of Croydon and only 
fifty-three years of age. He received 
his musical training chiefly at the Royal 
Irish Academy of Music, becoming as- 
sistant organist at Gloucester Cathedral 
when only seventeen and also organist 
and choirmaster at Truro Cathedral. He 
had been organist of Hereford Cathedral 
since 1889 and had conducted the Three 
Choirs’ Festivals for the last fifteen 
years. His character was musically 
sketched by Sir Edward Elgar in the 
eleventh number of his “Enigma” Vari- 
ations. H. T. 


Francis X. McKenna 


CHICAGO, Feb. 28.—Francis X. Mc- 
Kenna, music master, of Hammond, Ind., 
and the Calumet region, was buried in 
Hammond yesterday. He was the pos- 
sessor of a $10,000 Stradivarius violin. 
He was married to a daughter of John 
A. Ford, noted Virginian abolitionist. 
President Lincoln sent a gold medal to 
McKenna’s wife, who had told him: “Mr. 
President, you have the longest legs I 
ever saw.” . - 


Edward Lockwood 


STAMFORD, CONN., Feb. 24.—Edward 
Lockwood, formerly a prominent local 
piano teacher, was found dead here to- 
day, having committed suicide by inhal- 
ing illuminating gas. W. E. C. 
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LISZT’S “FAUST” SYMPHONY HAS 
A REVIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA 














By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, March 5.—The pres- 

ence of Franz Liszt’s name on last 
week’s Philadelphia Orchestra programs 
emphasized anew the generous practice 
of the English speaking world to refuse to 
draw aside the veil of charm masking the 
essential prose of much foreign nomen- 
clature. What a world of terrific, magic, 
indomitable splendor is suggested by the 
solid substance of these two strong syl- 


lables—Franz Liszt! Armed with such 
support, it is altogether easy to credit 
the richly dramatic elements of a mag- 
nificent career, accented by both ama- 
tory and artistic triumphs. Divulge the 
essential meaning of the name, and what 
do we have? Merely Frank Flour! In 
this instance, ignorance is certainly ar- 
tistic bliss and the same consideration for 
effect that compels us to retain Los An- 
geles, instead of The Angels, Santa Fe 
instead of Holy Faith, Cuba instead of 
Cube, Porto Rico instead of Richport, 
Giuseppe Verdi instead of Joseph Green, 
makes us rightly endorse the potent al- 
lurement of Franz Liszt. How could a 
Mr. Flour ever become a musical Titan? 

Luckily the public has long acquiesced 
in letting the true significance of art 
names lie dormant and unexplored. The 
quickening thrill of “Liszt,” even apart 
from the appeal of his achievements, still 
remains a magnet for concert-goers. 
Doubtless it had its share in swelling the 
numerical proportions of last week’s two 
audiences at the Academy, where the 
lengthy “Faust” Symphony was _ per- 
formed for the first time in several sea- 
sons. There is, moreover, a distinct cult 
of Lisztians (how different it would be 
to call them “flour bags!”) who have re- 
cently resented what they have regarded 
as Stokowski’s neglect of the illustrious 
Hungarian. Joseph Pulitzer’s curious 
will, of course, remedied any such situ- 
ation in Manhattan, where the Philhar- 
monic is compelled to emphasize the 
works of Beethoven, Wagner and Lizst. 
But in Philadelphia this season “Tasso” 
is the only other important representative 
specimen of Lisztian composition that has 
been exhibited by the local orchestra un- 
til last week’s “Faust.” 

Elaborate preparations were made to 
secure a fine interpretation of this work, 
whose actual artistic value even to-day 
remains a matter of some dispute. Part 
of the admirable male chorus of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra was employed in the 
vocal movement, whose sole passages 
were entrusted to the rich capabilities of 
Lambert Murphy. Considerably less care, 
however, was manifested in devising the 
whole program, which was much too long 
to permit of proper and unwearied enjoy- 
ment of the symphony. The Liszt “Faust” 
is indeed sufficient matter for any con- 
cert. On Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day night it was preceded by Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto in D Major and Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” overture. The net 
result of this profusion of offerings was 
unhappy. “Quitters” were numerous, and 
throughout the last two movements of 
the symphony there was conducted a dis- 
tracting retreat of auditors, who strug- 
gled to be discreetly silent, but who, 
nonetheless, seriously disturbed the re- 
ceptive atmosphere. Even the musical 
critics fidgeted and the representative of 
at least one morning journal abandoned 
his parquet trench without hearing Mr. 
Murphy or the male chorus at all. These 
untoward circumstances make it unlikely 
that there will be any clarion call for 
the “Faust” symphony within the near 
future. It was a bad day for Lisztians. 

Mr. Murphy’s share in the proceedings 
was about the smallest ever demanded 
from a featured soloist at a Philadel- 
phia orchestra concert. The score calls 
for the constant repetition of the famous 
Goethe words “Das ewig weibliche,” and 
the artist sang them very beautifully. 
He sang them over and over, each time 
heroically endeavoring to give a slight 
variety of artistic accent. But those in 


the audience, unacquainted with this 
tenor’s resources could form but a scanty 
idea of them from such an exhibit. Opera 
goers who recall “Lobetanz” know very 
well what a sterling artist Mr. Murphy 
is. But the uninitiated must remain so 
until a better opportunity is provided of 
displaying a noble art. In some respect, 
Mr. Murphy with his sweet, rich, though 
light, tenor voice may be regarded as the 


the auspiciousness that attended her re- 
cent concert here. Furthermore, the af- 
fair was backed by the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital for benefit purposes. But the re- 
cital business is often rather precarious 
here. 


Arthur Judson, manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, is to make a venture 
next week in presenting Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch in a well-arranged program of 
Chopin. The Russian pianist is very 
close to the top of his profession and for 
that reason the enterprise may bear 
financial fruit. If it does, Mr. Judson 
hopes to submit Mr. Gabrilowitsch in a 
series of six historical recitals next sea- 
son. 











No More “Taxis”? For Mischa Elman 
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European wars and American success have combined to make Mischa Elman, the Russian 


violinist, a New Yorker. 


The fact that his tours kept him on the road almost constantly 


made him forego the luxury of a private car in New York, but his recent taxicab accident 
convinced the violinist that he must have his own limousine and chauffeur even for his 


occasional sojourns in the metropolis 





Edmond Clement of the American stage. 
This is intended as the highest praise, as 
those who have heard M. Clement at his 
best sing Des Grieux in “Manon” can 
fully testify. 

Mr. Stokowski read due sprightliness 
into the delightful Mozart overture, and 
the orchestral portions of the Beethoven 
concerto were soundly and authorita- 
tively given. Theodore Spiering was the 
violin soloist. He handled the ever charm- 
ing Rondo with fluency and ease. 


* * * 


Although there was no Metropolitan 
opera on Tuesday night to enliven the 
musical week, the period proved ex- 
tremely productive of concert offerings. 
Not all of these events reached lofty 
pinnacles of either artistic or financial 
success. Appearing in the regular Uni- 
versity Extension series, Frieda Hempel 
gave a recital in the Academy on Wednes- 
day night. Her program was varied and 
attractive. Her art provided good re- 
sults, but the audience was not large. 
Such a state of affairs seems to augur 
ill for recital prospects in this city. 
Louise Homer’s personal popularity and 
her long and intimate association with 
Philadelphia, apart from her opulent 
vocal gifts, was an important factor in 


Some of the week’s other concerts 
were that of the Matinée Musical Club, 
the Kindler-Hammann ’cello-piano re- 
cital, an interesting one devoted to the 
production of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden” by the Orpheus Quartet, 
and the Schubert Bund’s in the Forrest 
Theater on Sunday evening. Walter 
Pfeiffer’s excellent organization was 
heard in “The Marriage of Figaro” over- 
ture, the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, 
Spohr’s Eighth Violin Concerto, with 


Paul Meyer as soloist, and Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration.” The first 
number opens again that irritating ques- 
tion about the repetition of the same 
compositions, by the organizations in 
the same city, during the same season. 
Mr. Pfeiffer, however, assured the pres- 
ent writer the other day that he had 
notified the Philadelphia Orchestra man- 
agement some time ago of his intention 
to offer the Mozart overture. The very 
fact that the existence of this profitless 
situation is accidental only makes it the 
more exasperating. “I heartily second,” 
declared Mr. Pfeiffer, “your efforts to 
inject more system into the arrange- 
ment of symphony programs in order to 
avoid this endless repetition. Certainly, 
I shall do what I can in the matter next 
season.” i 


Philadelphia has just missed _ the 
chance of having a fine new concert hall. 
A proposition under way to incorporate 
a splendid auditorium in the handsome 
home which the Musical Art Club is to 
erect in the center of the musical dis- 
trict, on Ranstead street between Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth, has _ fallen 
through, to the delight of those members 
who felt the incongruity of linking a 
commercial with a purely social enter- 
prise. Matters reached a crisis last Fri- 
day night at a special meeting of the 
club, when the scheme was dropped for 
good. 

The original intention had been to de- 
vote the second and third floors of the 
projected building to an auditorium, to 
be rented for concert purposes. William 
Price, who was one of the designers of 
the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, drew 
up the first plans. He died this winter, 
and his partner, Mr. McLanahan, then 
suggested using the first and second 
floors for the hall. The opposition as- 
serted that the club house would then be 
converted into rooms over a theater. 
The third scheme, which is the one 
adopted, contemplates the construction 
of a concert “lounge” with a portable 
stage, for the use of private entertain- 
ments under the exclusive auspices of 
club members. The Musical Art’s mem- 
bership is made up of most of the promi- 
nent musicians and many active musica! 
patrons in Philadelphia, and the recent 
friction involving the case of purely so- 
cial versus social and financial claims 
has aroused quite a little war among the 
city’s “harmonists.” But the die is cast 
now. The lures of Mammon have been 
dispelled. 





Mary Garden Sails, Defying German 
Submarines 


Submarines have no terrors for Mary 
Garden. The singer sailed for Paris on 
March 2 on board the Spanish liner Al- 
fonso XII, on which Nijinsky and fifty- 
two members of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe were also passengers. 

Miss Garden has very determined 
views as to her rights and declared be- 
fore she sailed that no nation could keep 
her off the sea. She is going to fulfill 
an operatic engagement at the Opera 
Comique in Paris. She will reopen her 
Paris house and acquire a wardrobe for 
her first appearance in motion pictures 
in “Thais” on her return to America. 

A touch of romance sped the ship on 
its way when a cabin boy aboard the 
Philadelphia went to the steamer and 
presented a bouquet of jonquils to Miss 
Garden. Two rewards were his. The 
singer kissed him and cast the bouquet 
of orchids that she was wearing into the 
sea, to make room for the boy’s tribute. 
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